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One cupful'of butter rubbed to a cream 

with two cupfulf of sugar; three cup- 

We of flour sifted three times with 

two Covel teaspoons of haking- 

pouder; four eggs .beat whites and 

very light; one cupful 
of milk. White or pink 
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Che clouds hare deepened o'er the night 
‘Cll through the dark profourd, 

Che moon hut a stain of ltght, 
And all the ptars are drowned; 

And atl the starp are drowned my (ore, 
And all the phiep are crear; 

But what care we for Light abore, 
(ight of Core ip here? 
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Deadly Poisons in Our Schools 


Second Article in Our Series, *‘ Children in Peril ”’ 


The fire peril in our public schools is trifling beside the constant spread 
of disease through common drinking cups, nasty towels and other mediums 


of infection. 


Diphtheria, pneumonia and other diseases are found, by analysis, on 
drinking cups. A cup used by ten boys carried 75,000 germs. 

Special investigations by representatives of this magazine, many of them 
parents, reveal appalling conditions in 90 per cent of the schools visited in 


many sections of the United States. 


How long will intelligent parents and teachers—let alone boards of 
health—permit this wholesale poisoning to continue ? : 
The remedies are easily available, and described herewith. 


An Appalling Situation 


HE: public schoolhouses, 
a majority of them, are 
reasonably safe from a 
repetition of the Collin- 
wood fire horror; this 
was fairly demonstrated 
by the investigation re- 
ported in our January number. Fire 
traps there are, but relatively not many. 

Less ean be said, unfortunately, of the 
efforts to safeguard the health, of the boys 
and girls; in faet, a deplorable state of 
affairs is revealed. Many of the com- 
munities the most alert in providing fire- 
proof buildings and in guarding against 
panie neglect to adopt the simplest hy- 
gienie precautions to ward off disease. 
The majority of them, indeed, deliberately 
invite the spread of infectious germs by 
means of the common drinking cup. 

More than ninety per cent of our in- 
vestigators report the common drinking 
cup in daily use in the schools which 
they visited. A few, only a few, report 
hygienie drinking fountains, and in a 
very few places the pupils are using indi- 
vidual cups. 

The deadly drinking cup 

Every common drinking cup, from the 
tin dipper of the boy who passes the 
drinking water in the country school to 
the granite-ware eup chained beside the 
faucet in the lobby of the city school, is 
a poison cup. These are not imaginary 
dangers, but living, malignant germs 
awaiting the first opportunity to enter 
the human system. 

Who shall say to what extent these 
school drinking cups have been responsi- 
ble for the mortality among our children 
of school age! Oftener than suspected, 
epidemics of tonsilitis, severe colds, sore 


throats and diphtheria could be traced 
direetly to this medium. 

In the August issue of this magazine, 
1908, in an article entitled “ The Cup 
That Kills,’ was the story of a three- 
year-old girl who is cursed for life with 
one of the most loathsome of diseases, 
contracted from a single use of a railroad 
drinking glass. 

The human mouth is a natural lurking 
place for bacteria, both harmless and 
dangerous. The warmth and moisture 
are conducive to their welfare, and not 
infrequently deeayed teeth afford natural 
breeding places. 

Bacteriologists have conclusively shown 
that a considerable number of people in 
good health harbor in their mouths vir- 
ulent germs. It has been estimated that 
nearly one per cent of well persons 
earry in their mouths true diphtheria 
germs. The germs of tonsilitis, pneu- 


_monia, bronchitis and the dreaded tuber- 


culosis are harbored in the same way. 

What does this mean? Simply that 
the systems of these persons, being in a 
state of perfect health, are provf against 
attack, but if these germs gain entrance 
to the system of a person whose body 
tissues are weakened and_ susceptible, 
serious, even fatal, illness may result. 

To prove this, Dr Alvin Davison, 
professor of biology in Lafayette Col- 
lege, requested ten boys to apply the up- 
per lip to pieces of flat, clean glass in the 
same way as they would touch a eup in 
drinking. These glass slips were then 
given a thorough microscopic examina- 
tion, and they showed an average of about 
one hundred human eells or minute bits 
of skin, and seventy-five thousand bae- 
teria, to each slip. This from one appli- 
cation to the lip. 

Going a step further, Prof Davison took 
a thin drinking glass, which for nine 
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A glimpse of the common drinking cup in a New York city school, The poor little fellow at the 
right, whose parents probably know no such word as “ 
girl at the left, whose parents safeguard her health and life in nearly every other way 


germ,” uses the same cup as the li 


days had been in common use in a school. 
By counting the cells present on fifty 
different areas on the glass he estimated 
that the eup contained over 20,000 cells or 
bits of dead skin. Few of these showed 
less than ten germs clinging to them, 
and many as high as 150, while between 
the cells were thousands of germs left 
by the smears of saliva deposited by the 
drinkers. 

A cup which had been used in a high 


school for several months without being 
washed was lined inside with a thin 
brownish deposit. Under the microscope 
this proved to be composed of particles 
of. mud, thousands of bits of dead skin 
and millions of bacteria, among which 
were scores of germs corresponding in 
all details to those of tuberculosis, Some 
of this sediment was injected under the 
skin of a healthy guinea pig, and in forty 
hours the animal died. A post-mortem 
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examination revealed that death was due 
to the presence of a sufficient number 
of pneumonia germs to cause blood poi- 
soning. 

A second guinea pig inoculated with 
the cup sediment developed tuberculosis. 
Careful inquiry proved that several pu- 
pils in the school from which the cup was 
taken were then sufferers from this dread 
disease. 

An outbreak of diphtheria among 
twenty-four persons in Rochester, New 
York, was traced unmistakably to a com- 
mon drinking cup which all the sick 
had used. Dr Davison’s investigations 
show that tonsilitis and sore throat affect 
a larger number of pupils in schools 
where the common drinking cup is used 
than in schools in which the sanitary 
drinking fountain has been installed, or 
where the individual drinking cup is 
required, 


Nasty towels, dirty books, germ-laden dust 

The drinking cup is not alone a menace 
to health in the average school. Visiting 
one of the largest grammar schools in 
the home city of this magazine, the pres- 
ent writer found, not only the common 
drinking cup, but other conditions only 
in less degree a menace to the health and 
well-being of the children and through 
them to the publie health. For instance, 
a single towel is used daily by seventy- 
five children, and a single piece of soap 
is provided for the same children. Every 
walk in life is represented by these sev- 
enty-five pupils. 

The janitor service in the Springfield 
school in question, is not materially dif- 
ferent from that found in the average 
school. The rooms are swept in a slip- 
shod fashion, and when the dust, neces- 
sarily germ-laden, has settled on the desks 
and furniture, it is thrown into the air 
again by the pernicious feather duster. 
Onee a month the charwomen descend 
upon the building with water and rags, 
and when they depart one can trace the 
sweep of their mops by the little ridges 
of sand at the outer edge. 

In this school it was once customary 
to re-cover at the beginning of each school 
year all books used by the pupils, the old 
covers being burned. But the spirit of 
so-called economy now prevails and a 
book is not re-covered until it has reached 
a state of dilapidation which requires re- 
binding. Penholders and rulers would 
go on gathering dirt and germs indefi- 
nitely (everyone knows how prone a child 
is to put a penholder or a pencil in the 
mouth) did not the teachers ocecasion- 
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ally treat these objects to a bath in a 
preparation of ereolin. 

And this is a school in a city where the 
schools have always been rated high. 
That these or similar conditions will be 
found in the majority of schools through- 
out the country, the general apathy rel- 
ative to the still greater evil of the drink- 
ing cup revealed by our investigations 
forees us to believe. 


_ Remedies easily at hand 


Such conditions should not be toler- 
ated another week! The vacuum-cleaning 
system is the hygienic solution of the 
dust and dirt problem. With this in- 
stalled and properly used the shuffling 
feet will no longer fill the air with germ- 
laden dust. The common drinking cup 
should be banished from every school and 
either the sanitary drinking fountain 
installed or the pupils be provided with 
individual cups; preferably the former 
plan should be adopted, as it is next to 
impossible to prevent an exchange of 
cups between children. 

The cake of soap for common use 
should go with the drinking eup, liquid 
soap in the excellent and handy devices 
now made for holding it being provided 
instead. As for the common towel— 
when one thinks of the ease with which 
skin diseases are transferred, comment 
becomes unnecessary. 

These precautions are economy in the 
truest sense. It is the short-sighted pol- 
itician and the narrow-minded taxpayer 
who cannot see the immense saving in 
dollars and cents which the conservation 
of the public health means. It is not 


_ enough to warn the child not to drink 


after another; he must be prevented from 
so doing. In some places in Germany 
paper cups are provided, to be destroyed 
when once used. They find it pays over 
there. It always pays to protect the pub- 
lic health, and it doubly pays in the ease 
of the child not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped to reason these things out and pro- 
tect itself. 

The drinking cup must go. It is the 
individual duty of the fathers and moth- 
ers who read this magazine to see that it 
does go, and that right soon, in their 
home cities and towns. 


The Common Cup 


An excellent device has been introduced 
in the Central High School of Lake For- 
est, Illinois, by a local plumber. This is 
a cup fastened to the top of a pipe run- 
ning from a filter in the wall. When a 
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button in the wall is pressed the water 
bubbles up into and overflows the cup, 
which is of niekel. The button is kept 
under pressure while each child dri 
and teachers are expected to teach their 
pupils never to touch the rim of the cup 
with their lips, but to drink frem the 
flowing water within. In the two older 
buildings of Lake Forest, ordinary granite 
eups are chained to the wall beside the 
faucets. The water is filtered, but stands 
in a tank until so warm that the children 
prefer the unfiltered water from faucets 
close at hand. 

The new schools of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, are provided with five-gallon bot- 
tles of distilled water, in stands. In most 
of the schools, a glass tumbler is used, 
and not the chained tin cup. 

Ice is put directly into the drinking 
water in some of the schools of Mobile, 
Alabama. In some of these schools fresh 
water is passed around to the children 
three times a day. Those whose parents 
are particular have their own drinking 
cups, but the others use the common 
drinking cup. 

The principals and teachers of the 
schools in Toledo, Ohio, urge the pupils 
not to drink at the school if they can 
avoid it. Thoroughly progressive in re- 
gard to the equipment of its schools in 
all respects but this, Toledo provides 
common drinking eups for its school 
children. There is a filter in each main 
hall, and six drinking cups to each filter. 

A wide-awake health commissioner of 
St Paul, Minnesota, wished to have in- 
dividual cups adopted in the St Paul 
schools, but the school committee found 
it impossible to install this plan. How- 
ever, several of the schools are now pro- 
vided with sanitary drinking fountains, 
and all of the schools will shortly be pro- 
tected in this way from the spread of dis- 
ease. 

The superintendent of the schools in 
Boulder, Colorado, is reported as stating 
that he does not believe a case of con- 
tagious disease has ever been communi- 
eated through the schools of that city; 
all the schoolrooms are frequently dis- 
infected with sulphur and formaldehyde. 

In case of a mild epidemic, not seri- 
ous enough to close the schools, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, requests the children to 
furnish individual eups from home, or to 
bring a small amount of money with 
which the teachers may buy eups for 
them. Bridgeport is givimg serious at- 
tention to the subject of drinking cups, 
and it is hoped that before long some 
definite action to do away with the com- 
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mon cup will be taken. At present, alu- 
minum cups are provided at each faucet. 

Sanitary conditions are reported as net 
of the best, but being improved as fast 
as possible, in the schools of Peabody, 
Massachusetts. The drinking cup is the 
most serious menace at present. 

Three agate eups to forty-five pupils 
is reported from one school in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey. In another school, one 
eup for three schoolrooms is provided. 
These cups are simply rinsed as the 
children use them. The glasses provided 
for the kindergartens are scalded by the 
janitor every day. In two of the schools, 
sanitary drinking fountains have been 
placed at a cost of forty dollars each, and 


_ they seem to give satisfaction im every 


way. 

It is the custom at one of the schools 
of Baltimore, Maryland to have buckets 
of drinking water earried to different 
parts of the playground during recess, 
and the children drink in turn from the 
three or four eups provided with each 
bucket. 

Since the outbreak of an epidemic of 
searlet fever several years ago in the 
schools of Newport, Rhode Island, the city 
has imsisted upon thorough medical in- 
spection, and at present is employing a 
specialist te examine all school children 
for eye and ear troubles, yet the schools 
are provided with tin drinking cups 
chained to the wall. 

“Sanitary conditions depend almost en- 
tirely on the teacher,” says a report from 
La Fargeville, New York. “The drink- 
ing cup is used in common, water being 
earried from a neighboring well. A 
towel and wash basin are used im common 
by all pupils. Under last year’s teacher 
the towel was not washed at all; the wash 
basin was used to take up ashes from the 
stove; while the drinking water stood in 
the pail from Thursday till Monday im 
at least one imstance. This year con- 
ditions are better. 

The subject of drinking fountains has 
been taken up by the sciool board of 
Canandaigua, New York. 

A wide-awake teacher in one of the 
schools of Vineland, New Jersey, eontin- 
ually warns her pupils agaimst the use 
of the common towel provided, telling 
them that it is safer to use a clean hand- 
kerehief. Common drinking eups are 


used in this sehool, though many pupils 
have their individual cups. Strange to 
say, these latter are chiefly in the lower 
grades. 

Hygienic faucets have been installed in 
‘at least one of the schools ef Yonkers, 
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New York, and no drinking cups are sup- 
posed to be used there. 

“ Regulations to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases, and provisions for 
fumigating appear to be entirely ade- 
quate,” writes one who investigated the 
schools of Evanston, Illinois, and in the 
same paragraph she states that she found 
the common drinking cup in use. 

A school physician and a district nurse 
are provided by the town of Andover, 
Massachusetts, but metal drinking cups 
are furnished for common use. However, 
the teachers urge the children to bring 
individual cups. 

In one of the schools of Kansas City, 
Kansas, drinking fountains are provided, 
but they are placed in the toilet rooms. 

Drinking fountains have been provided 
in some of the schools of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, while in others enamel-ware cups 
are in use. In one of the largest of the 
Hartford schools, instead of the usual 
roller towels doing duty for a week, tis- 
sue paper hand dryers, the size of a 
small towel, are provided. These are 
destroyed after one using. 

The following places are among those 
reported as still furnishing their schools 
with the deadly common drinking cup: 
Newburgh, N Y; Chattanooga, Tenn; 
Edgewager, N J; Waterford, Me; Bel- 
mont, N Y; Brooklyn, N Y; Pittsburg, 
Pa; Norton, Mass; Portland, Me; Malden, 
Mass; Cambridge, 0; La Crosse, Wis; 
Chicago, Ill; Manhattan, Kans; Douglas, 
Wyo; Delta, Col. 


Awake to the Danger 


There are fifteen school buildings in 
Auburn, New York, and in not one of 
them are common drinking cups allowed. 

Drinking cups are not commonly used 
in the schools of Fitehburg, Massachu- 
setts, drinking fountains being provided 
with running water during recess time. 

Fully ninety per cent of the school 
children of Valparaiso, Indiana, are pro- 
vided with their own individual drink- 
ing cups. Public drinking cups are to be 
found at each drinking place, but are 
little used by the children. 

White porcelain sanitary fountains re- 
placed the public drinking cups several 
years ago in the schools of Jamestown, 
New York, with most satisfactory results. 

A small stream of water spouting up 
about six inches does away with the drink- 
ing eups in some of the school buildings 
of Washington, D C. In order to drink 
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the child holds its mouth over the stream, 
catching it as it spouts up. 

Germantown, Pennsylvania, insists on 
medical inspection, a physician visiting 
the office of the principal each morning 
to examine any children who may not be 
feeling well, and Germantown provides no 
drinking cups, the children being ex- 
pected to bring their own. 

A publie-spirited merchant of El Paso, 
Texas, has presented a cup to every school 
child in the place. 

A sanitary drinking fountain is pro- 
vided on each floor of the main building 
of the high school in Albion, Michigan, 
and estimates for similar fountains in the 
wings of this building have been secured. 

Common drinking cups have been 
abolished, and sanitary fountains requir- 
ing no cups, have replaced them in the 
schools of Kellogg, Idaho. 

Wide awake are the health authori- 
ties of Baldwin, Kansas, for there each 
child is expected to bring his own drink- 
ing cup. 

Books and drinking cups, as weil as 
desks and floors, are frequently disin- 
fected in the schools of Clinton, Iowa. 

The janitor in one of the schools of 
Omaha sealds the drinking cups every 
night. The principal argues that this 
is a more sanitary arrangement than a 
cup carried in the average child’s pocket. 
Common drinking cups are provided in all 
of the Omaha schools. 

Sanitary fountains furnish clear spar- 
kling water in the schools of Detroit. All 
the lavatories are self-flushing. 


Wanted: Facts 


Many an epidemic, countless cases of 
individual illness and death, are traceable 
directly to infection in the schools. 

Who will aid our efforts for clean, 
sanitary schools by sending us, at once, 
facts, data, statistics, of these eases and 
epidemics? Nothing else will so bring 
the issue home to the thoughtless and the 
indifferent as the simple statement of the 
truth. Such publicity will save lives; 
readers who aid in the campaign 
are engaged in a work of incalculable 
value. 

We offer no prize awards and no pay 
for such information; it ought to be 
fortheoming from quite other motives. 

Obviously, the statements offered must 
have complete and unquestioned verifi- 
eation from boards of health or physi- 
cians. Write us, and yours shall be the 
reward of duty done. 
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What the Farm Home Needs_ 


By Professor Charles W. Burkett 


Eprror’s Norr—Following upon Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s stirring appeal in our 
January issue, a Good Housekeeping National Farm Home Inquiry has been instituted, in 
alliance with several of the leading agricultural journals, in order to supplement the work of 
President Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, which was made up entirely of men. 

A great volume of data will be gathered by these journals, which are Farm and Home 
of Springfield, Mass, and Chicago, the American Agriculturist of New York, the Orange 
Judd Farmer of Chicago, the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass. 


S FOR ME, I am a 
country man by feeling, 
inheritance and inelina- 
tion. The good old 
mother, still living in 
the old home in the 
country, portrays to me 

a charaeter as strong and enduring as 
time itself. The spirit of her life has 
been so unselfish, so uncomplaining, so 
steadfastly honest, true and sincere as to 
inspire and ennoble every friend or 
acquaintanee who knows her. With 
this great life before me, I cannot for 
one moment feel that the normal coun- 
try woman has a narrower field than her 
eity sister. 

My personal experiences, based upon a 
life largely spent in the country, do not 
give the prominence to iselation that most 
observers have been inelined to emphasize. 
A stranger in the city is usually more iso- 
lated than one in the country. I am 
ready to admit, however, that some of the 
old-time isolation does exist yet; but I 
do insist that modern conveniences, bet- 
ter modes of living and a freer comming- 
ling with other people have done a great 
deal toward the elimination of this ob- 
jection to farm life. 

Before the telephone was known, before 
the free delivery of mail was introduced, 
and before even the women’s magazines 
and the daily papers were generally avail- 
able, there was mueh isolation. But the 
isolation of today is not the solitude of 
the dungeon house of yesterday. I have 
seen more cheer, more real joy and happi- 
ness and more true fellowship mixed up 
among women who live in the so-ealled 
isolated farm homes than among women 
of the city. 

Nor does living in the country narrow. 
The charge that in going from eity to 
country is to give up freedom, friends and 
social development is untrue. What fol- 
lows is a change of point of view. The 
very things so mueh prized in the city 
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give way to more important duties, richer 
in feeling and deeper in satisfaction. 
There follows not less of freedom but 
more of liberty and independenee; not 
fewer friends but more faithful and true 
companions; not less of social advantages 
but a redirected notion of social joys— 
a new outlook showing the real meaning 
of soeial activity and womanly sympathy. 
The country woman meets with her neigh- 
bors just about as frequently as does her 
city sister, and if she desires to increase 
the number of such visits it is within her 
power to do so. 

The social standards of the city are 
taken, as a rule, from the leisure elass; 
of the eountry, from the busy, working 
class. The leisure class of the country 
gives itself over to recreation and social 
activity as freely as the leisure class of 
the city; and the busy, enthusiastie work- 
ers of the country have just as much 
time for recreation and for interchange 
of social duties and requirements as the 
working class of eities and towns. In- 
deed, it may be said that if there is any- 
thing in favor of either, it is with those 
of the country; for there are many sea- 
sons of the year when neither farm duties 
nor home duties are especially pressing, 
a condition that enables both men and 
women to enjoy these opportunities to 
their limit. 

In many cases—in the majority of 
cases, perhaps—the opportunity of visit- 
ing neighbors and of spending an after- 
noon or evening with congenial friends is 
not utilized. Many, however, do so; why 
not all? The fault is not of the envi- 
ronment, but of the people themselves. 
Good roads have opened up many possi- 
bilities of social intercourse, and in this 
direction more and more is still to come. 
So long as birds and flowers and house- 
hold duties are required, there is neither 
solitude nor isolation, especially if the 
mind has been trained to know how to 
make the most of these. 
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WHAT THE FARM HOME NEEDS 


The seeret of the whole thing is to give 
woman a better chance. In too many 
homes she has been a drudge and a slave. 
She works too hard and too much. She 
must be content with old contrivances, 
with old appliances, while her lord and 
master indulges in new tools and machines 
as fast as they appear. Woman’s eman- 
cipation begins when books and maga- 
zines are delivered by the mail carrier, 
when a library or sitting room is fitted up, 
when water is piped into the house, when 
milk and butter are handled by the men 
or not at all, and when modern conven- 
iences are made permanent fixtures of the 
home. When she has these things her 
home life is neither isolated nor barren. 

The woman who never reads, who does 
not appreciate the society of birds, flowers 
and country people, who makes her work 
mere drudgery, finds isolation indeed a 
harsh reality and her lot one of weary 
toil and a hardship. This woman might 
be better contented in a eity flat. Toa 
woman with great strength of character, 
with clear ideas and warm sympathy, who 
knows what she wants, isolation is not a 
bugbear. She will seeure those things 
necessary for her growth and comfort; 
she will banish discontent from her house 
and she will establish a new order of 
things. 

The most undesirable features of the 
farm home today are the primitive ways 
of living. City people have eliminated a 
great many of these primitive customs, 
and women have profited in proportion 
as the completeness of the change has 
been effected. But primitive methods still 
largely remain in country homes today; 
because of them the country woman is dis- 
satisfied; and I for one do not blame her. 

For one thing, she has become a more 
refined being. The fibers of her nature 
are more delicate. The disagreeable con- 
veniences of the old-time isolated farm 
home have become irksome, distasteful 
and out of place as a part of the domicile 
of this very intense, very nervous and 
very intellectual creature. What is 
needed, therefore, is not more wealth or 
society, or more social activity, but in- 
stead a new standard of home living, a 
new arrangement of home and _ house 
things that shall provide for this noble 
queen with a dignity and appreciableness 
more in keeping with her nature and 
demands. Hence all of these things that 
mean refinement, a higher plane of living, 
a closer association with what is going on 
in the world, will bring her happiness 
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and fit her for the complete fulfillment of 
her sphere on the farm or in the town. 


Eight steps in advance 


In the first place, let music be made 
much of in the country home. 

Second, make over the house so that 
the bathroom may be provided. 

Third, indulge in an occasional trip or 
visit to nearby and distant points. 

Fourth, utilize more freely all intel- 
leetual advantages, like lectures, books, 
papers and magazines. 

Fifth, devote less time to mere manual 
work, substituting new conveniences and 
better methods for the old ways of per- 
forming household duties. 

Sixth, seeure a better-arranged kitchen 
and make water and drainage available to 
it. 

Seventh, introduce modern comforts 
throughout the house like better lights, 
up-to-date methods of heating, eomfort- 
able furniture and home furnishings. 

Eighth, give attention to the home labor 
problem, so the drudgery work which 
so frequently falls to the woman’s lot 
may be taken from her shoulders. This 
means that churning, washing, ironing 
and other common tasks will be done by 
modern tools and appliances. 

All of these suggestions ean be intro- 
duced easily, quickly and inexpensively. 
In many modern farm homes they have 
been introduced already. I am confident 
that if these matters are intelligently eon- 
sidered, the means for providing them 
will be forthcoming. What if a little 
sacrifice be necessary; it would be less 
than the daily sacrifice of mother and 
daughters in the usual routine as now 
necessary in the great majority of farm- 
houses. But, gentle reader, you must 
initiate these things yourself. Your hus- 
band may mean well, but oh, he is so 
slow! Just start in, figure up the bill, 
get the plans made and then spunk up! 
And never waiver. You'll win and every 
decent man will back you. 

In too many farm homes the plan has 
been to provide every outside desirable 
thing, leaving the needs of the home to 
the very last. A good, comfortable-look- 
ing house and a somewhat ramshackle 
barn may not stand for wealth, but it 
shows the men folk have some respect for 
the women of that home. I never see a big, 
fine-looking barn with a small, ill-kept 
house and yard that I do not think the 
man who owns the place is more of a 
beast than a man; he certainly thinks 
more of his live stock than of his wife 
and children. 
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The men will gradually improve, but 
in the meantime let the women who want 
more comfort and pleasure, who wish 
to live on a higher plane, plan some 
things that wiil redirect country life into 
such channels as will bring in the biggest 
rewards and secure for the women folk 
needed improvements for which these 
reforms stand. In some cases two or three 
years will be required for planning and 
completing, but what delightful planning 
it will be! The family that sets about 
to secure these things, to make over their 
country home for respectable women to 
live in, has a great deal of pleasure in 
store. The simple anticipation of the 
thing will be worth all its costs. 

But, dear madam, some of the fault 
is yours, too. How many spare bedrooms 
have you? How many best dishes and 
how much best tableware have you? 
What about the parlor carpets and par- 
lor wallpaper and extra things? You 
have all these, but you set them aside for 
the occasional guest and extra company. 
But who is the best company? Are not 
husband and children the best company? 
Abandon these spare bedrooms, open up 
the parlor windows and let the family have 
the use of every part of the house. Don’t 
save your best dishes for company; your 
husband and children are the best com- 
pany, and to you are worth more than all 
other company in the world. 

All of this means that the woman her- 
self must have a clear notion of her work. 
She needs to know how to arrange the 
kitchen, how to set the table, what to 
provide for in the living room, how to 
make the home cozy and comfortable. 
More than this, she needs to know how to 
get the best effect in arranging her hair 
and clothing; what is good taste in music 
and pictures; and, in addition, she needs 
to know a good deal about the real sciences 
of cooking and household work. Here is 
where the real art of housekeeping and 
of happiness begins in the home. 

With the passage of the Davis bill by 
congress, this difficulty will be overcome, 
for the reason that in time every country 
girl—and she will soon preside in a home 
—will receive instruction in home making 
as she now does in other things, many of 
which have no direct bearing on her 
work in life. I am not at all satisfied 
with the instruction work as required in 
our school courses, but if you insist, I will 
agree to let the teachers have their way 
of living up to the old traditions and 
teaching my daughter about many foolish 
things, but I do want them to consider 


some of the more useful things, and 
inform her about and instruct her in some 
studies that will help her in a practical 
way when she has a home of her own. 

Woman is now the pillar of the church, 
and she ean do still more in that direc- 
tion. But in this work she will be more 
of a helper than a leader, because this 
problem largely rests with the country 
minister and his wife. Nor does the 
country school offer any peculiar advan- 
tage excepting for an occasional lesson 
in domestie science, when this work gets 
under way. Other than these occasional 
opportunities the country school and the 
country church will not enter largely into 
improving the farm, excepting through 
channels of better education for oncoming 
generations. 

The club has possibilities in rural com- 
munities, but its attraction will in all like- 
lihood be along different lines from those 
now promoted in cities and towns. In 
addition to the club, there is available, 
and should be used to its full limit, every 
other line of social work and activity, like 
the grange, the farmers’ club: and the 
gatherings at home. In communities 
where the grange or the farmers’ club 
exists, great satisfaction has followed. In 
some places these clubs have been devel- 
oped very far, giving to the men, women 
and children of the farm every outlet for 
social growth and pleasure. 

Community forms of recreation, while 
still in their infancy, are rich in possi- 
bilities. Women’s clubs or granges as 
units of organization could study these 
problems that reform might follow. 
Playground associations for country chil- 
dren, pienies and other enterprises that 
tend to solidify community interests, will 
in time be developed and will do much 
in way of adding charm, enthusiasm and 
life to the rural social activities. And 
back of all are the social affairs of the 
home: those of the family, the visits of 
relatives and congenial friends, all of 
which make glad the hearts and make 
beautiful the joys of the country home. 

After all, the problem is a joint affair, 
and it will be solved in time. As men 
grow out of their little conceits, become 
more mindful of what it is to love and 
cherish, they will more willingly co-oper- 
ate and more freely sink their selfish 
notions; then woman will be more gen- 
erously enthroned in her place and the 
farm will possess the delights now denied 
it, but rightly its own, and the country 
woman’s outlook will open up to all of 
its beauty and grandeur. 
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An Apostle of Mercy 


A Remarkable Life, Which Shows What One Person Can Achieve 
if Sufficiently in Earnest 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Dog, cat and cow photographs copyrighted by D. F. Bordeaux 


HE sun slanting palely 
through the winter 
woods deep in the hills 
of western Massachu- 
setts fell upon a pateh 
of white on the trunk of 
a chestnut tree. The 
bright spot challenged attention; it 
proved to be a notice offering rewards 
for evidence which should result in con- 
victions for violations of the state laws 
protecting birds and their nests. It 
began with the pronoun “I” and it 
ended with the signature “George T. 
Angell.” These placards may be found 
seattered far and wide. 

Instantly it brought to mind a suite 
of rooms in a hotel cornering our beau- 
tiful Copley Square, Boston, and sitting 
there, beside a littered desk which spoke 
eloquently of busy hours, the venerable 
champion of all helpless living things as 
he had faced my camera less than a week 

vious. 

The activities, world-wide, which center 
in this gentle, white-haired man of eighty- 
five are in extent and power almost be- 
yond reckoning. may not a man 
or woman, setting out without money or 
rich or influential friends, achieve if ani- 
mated by a noble and great purpose? 
One gazes with awe, almost, at this old 
man, spare and tall, long past the allotted 
age of man, yet keenly alive and planning 
new conquests, which, by the grace of 
God, he is likely to see added to his 
already wonderful list. 

Mr Angell is still the dominating force 
in the two societies whose foundations he 
laid and whose work he has ever since 
direeted—the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and the American Humane Edueation 
Society. 

Perhaps no other single personality 
in the world has exerted so powerful an 
influence for the amelioration of the lot 
of animals and children. The kindly eyes, 
which nevertheless bore straight into you 
as he talks, and the rather broad, firmly 


set mouth betoken the virile strength of 
the persistent fighter. As you talk with 
him you begin to understand that little 
pronoun “I” which heads the notices 
in behalf of the birds and animals. 
These creatures have a champion who 
fights, who is unafraid, who gets re- 
sults beeause he goes after them and 
persists until he attains his ends, who 
at all times leads the fight himself, not 
dependent upon the work of others. 

“ Nil desperandum is the motto which 
I adopted when a boy,” says Mr Angell. 
That he has lived up to it the world-wide 
influence exerted by the societies which he 
has organized, or which have been in- 
spired by him, is evidence. Today more 
than 73,000 Bands of Mercy encircle the 
earth. In China, in India, in Bermuda, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, South Africa, go where 
you will, these bands of workers for 
humane conditions for animals will be 
found, and the direeting and inspiring 
force is this gentle old man, who seldom 
gets far from his apartments in his be- 
loved Boston. 

Mr Angell is a lawyer by profession. 
He was born in Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts, and starting as a poor boy, he 
worked his way through college, attending 
Brown University one year and the sue- 
ceeding three years at Dartmouth, gradu- 
ating in 1846. He then taught sehool, at 
the same time reading law, and in 1851 
was admitted to the bar. “ From boy- 
hood,” says Mr Angell, “I had a great 
love of animals and I could not bear to 
see them suffer. I have always believed 
that the solution of such a problem is 
education rather than prosecution.” 

That he can, fight, on provocation, a 
little incident of Mr Angell’s early career 
illustrates. It fell to his lot to have one 
of the “tough” schools of Boston; one 
of the old-fashioned kind we sometimes 
read about where the bully of the school 
purposes to be master. There was such 
a bully in this ease, a strapping hulk of 
a fellow of the genuine South Boston 
_ type. As Mr Angell came out of school 
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one day this fellow undertook to pick a 
quarrel, The schoolmaster saw what was 
coming and he wasted no time in parley. 
Before the fellow saw what was coming 
the schoolmaster’s cane had descended on 
his head. He went down. Two more raps 
were sufficient. The schoolmaster went 
home with a broken cane, but with the 
absolute certainty that his troubles in 
that particular school were at an end. 
Mr Angell has carried this principle 
through life. When he must prosecute 
to gain his ends, he prosecutes, but 
humane education is the corner stone 
upon which he has built up the great 
structure which teaches merey to the 
helpless. Other societies, notably the 
New York society, lay stress on prose- 
cution as a means of prevention of 
cruelty, but the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, as its name implies, be- 
lieves in the educational method of 
implanting the principles of mercy. 

To the majority George T. Angell 
stands for the champion of dumb ani- 
mals, Comparatively few appreciate how 
much broader has been the field of his 
endeavors. Mr Angell is the champion, 
not only of dumb beasts, but of humanity. 
Kindness to the animals is but the step- 
ping-stone to a higher type of civilization, 
one which will abolish war, which will 
reduce to a minimum the dangerous ecrim- 
inal class. That is Mr Angell’s belief, and 
that is the line along which he is working. 

“What I want,” says he, “is a mil- 
lionaire or a great publishing house who 
will take up and print a juvenile paper to 
be circulated in every school in America; 
it will take money, but it will pay them 
in the end. They ean have the biggest 
class of readers in the world. With 
such a paper, rightly edited, teaching 
kindness to dumb animals and to the help- 
less, advocating all that is good in life, we 
could exert an influence upon future gen- 
erations to be exerted in no other way.” 

“What turned you to this humane 
work?” TI asked. 

“A horse race,” was the prompt re- 
ply. “It was run February 22, 1868, 
from Brighton, a suburb of Boston, to 
Worcester, a distance of forty miles over 
rough roads, each horse drawing two men, 
Two of the best horses of the old Bay 
State competed, and both horses were 
driven to death.” 

Mr Angell, then a successful lawyer, in 
a letter to the Boston Advertiser, roundly 
condemned such eruelty and offered to 
contribute time and money if others would 
join him in an effort to stop such out- 


rageous practices. The appeal brought 
prompt response, and out of this grew the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. With character- 
istie energy and directness Mr Angell set 
out to raise funds, enlisting the aid of the 
mayor, the chief of police, the chairman 
of the aldermanic police committee and 
the city attorney. He succeeded in having 
seventeen policemen in full uniform can- 
vass the city of Boston for three weeks 
at the city’s expense to raise money for 
this society. Needless to say the cam- 
paign was a success, It was not so 
easy to refuse a policeman as an ordinary 
solicitor, and at the end of the three 
weeks there had been obtained about 1,200 
of the 1,600 members with which this 
society began work. Then came the 
founding of that paper which is probably 
the most widely quoted publication in the 
world, Our Dumb Animals. This is a 
broad statement, and yet I question if it 
ean be challenged. All the newspapers 
quote from Our Dumb Animals, and its 
influence is world-wide. Of the initial 
number, 200,000 were printed. They 
were given away. This was the first paper 
of its kind in the world. 

“T have had a lot of propositions for 
advertising in connection with Our. Dumb 
Animals,’ says Mr Angell, “but I 
wouldn’t listen to them. No other agent 
could so well advertise Our Dumb Ani- 
mals as does Our Dumb Animals, I want 
every inch of space to advertise itself.” 

Our Dumb Animals is published and 
distributed by the American Humane 
Edueation Society. This, like the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, was incorporated 
with power to hold a million dollars, 
and while the two societies are a long 
way short of such a sum, they have been 
liberally endowed. In their offices at 
Boston, conspicuously displayed, are the 
names of nearly three hundred persons 
who have made bequests to them. 

Akin to Our Dumb Animals is the 
organ of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, an English 
humane society, which exerts a powerful 
influence in the British isles. This paper 
is The Animal World, and it is of inter- 
est that Mr Angell had a hand in the 
naming of this paper, which now has a 
very extensive circulation. 

The demands upon Mr Angell’s time in 
behalf of merciful work became so great 
that it was not long before he was com- 
pelled to resign his law practice and de- 
vote his entire time to promulgating the 
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doctrine of kindness through- 
out the United States. All 
over the country there were 
demands for his addresses, 
and in most cases he found 
a sympathetic audience where- 
ever he appeared, so that the 
work progressed rapidly. One 
of the early important results 


was the abolition of vicious 
and cruel practices in the 


Brighton stock yards, Boston. 


In 1870 Mr Angell went to Chicago to 
do similar work there. Putting on old 
clothes, he went into the stock yards and 
had no difficulty in aequiring at first 
hand ampie material for a thorough ex- 
posure of the horrible sufferings which 
the eattle entering the great stock yards 
there were compelled to en- 
dure. The leading papers 
of the city gave him earnest 
support, and from this grew 
the Illinois Humane So 
ciety, an organization sim- 
ilar to the Massachusetts 
society. During the next 
few years Mr Angell was 
active in securing the pas- 
sage of several of our most 
important laws relative to 
the merciful treatment of 
animals. But even in those 
early days his one idea was 
that education rather than 


means of accomplishing the desired end, 
so while the Massachusetts society ap- 
pointed prosecuting agents and let no 
opportunity go by to bring to the bar 
of justice violaters of the law, it was 
to the educational work that Mr Angel! 
bent his energies, 

In 1889 he started the 
American Humane Eduea- 
tion Society, having the same 
officers as the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, but 
a distinct organization with 
the whole world for its field. 
The work of this organiza- 
tion is distinctly edueational. 
It has given many prizes 
for humane stories, has ear- 
ried the cireulation of one 
book, Black Beauty, up to 
more than three million 
copies, and sends every 


prosecution is the surest George T. Angell in 1870 month to every publication 


A new photograph of Mr Angell with his favorite book, Black Beauty, in his hand 
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in America, north of Mexico, 
Mr Angell’s little paper, Our 


Dumb Animals. 


To the world at large Mr 
Angell is best known as the ani- 


mals’ friend. 


I think I 


am 


safe in saying that it will sur- 
prise many to know that he was 
one of the first to reeognize the 


menace to the 

impure foods, 
the battle for pure food legislation. As 
long ago as 1877 Mr Angell began his 
fight against what he terms crimes against 
the publie health. It was started with a 
campaign against marbleized ironware, 
which a wealthy New York firm was put- 
ting out broadeast, and which contained 
among other poisonous elements a large 
amount of soluble lead. 

“When I found this out,” says Mr 
Angell, “it was clearly my duty to put 
a stop to this sort of thing, just as I 
would stop a driver from beating an over- 
loaded horse.” His attack through the 
newspapers resulted in the closing of 
this factory. 

Poisonous wallpapers then received at- 
tention. Finally, in 1879, having amassed 
a great amount of evidence, he began a 
war on adulteration through one of the 
Milk and diseased meats, 


Boston papers. 
adulterated sugar 
and candies, adul- 


terated tea, cof- 

fee, vinegar, 

pickles, — baking 

powders, mustard, 

cocoa, cloves, ¢in- 

namon, ginger, 

soothing syrups, 

ete, were thor- 

oughly exposed, 

as was also oleo- 

margarine. Ever 

since that time Mr 

Angell has been 

an aetive cham- 

pion of pure food and sanitary eondi- 
tions in public places as well as in the 
homes. 

Mr Angell’s fight for pure food laws 
in Massachusetts resulted in the passage 
of the law of 1882 against adulteration, 
but only after it had been fought at 
every point by powerful interests. Pre- 
vious to this he had been actively en- 
gaged in Washington endeavoring to 
awaken Congress to the need of pure 
food legislation. Repeated attempts to 
secure a hearing before various commit- 


publie health of 
and to take up 
tees were defeated by the simple expe- 
dient of having no quorum present on the 
days appointed. But he persisted, and 
finally, through the committee on epi- 
demic diseases a petition, prepared by 
Mr Angell, and with a great amount of 
evidence annexed, was favorably reported 
to the House and the whole was ordered 
printed in the congressional report. 
Thousands of copies of this were distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 

Mr Angell was the first to recognize 
the tremendous power which the book 
Black Beauty could be made to wield 
through its wide distribution; I question 
if there is anything in his eareer that he 
takes greater pride in than the prompt- 
ness with which he discerned the possi- 
bilities inherent in this story. He hardly 
waited to finish reading the first eopy 
that reached his hands before he was 

making arrange- 

ments to have it 

electrotyped and 

ten thousand cop- 

ies printed. The 

society has been 

printing and dis- 

tributing this 

book ever since. 

“Mr Angell,” 

I asked, “were 

you never subject 

to attack, have 

you never had 

eause to fear bod- 

ily harm as a re- 

sult of your vigorous attacks and of your 

interference with men who are brutal to 

dumb animals, and with interests antag- 
onistie to the publie heaith?” 

“No sir,” said he, with a smile. “In 
all my long eareer I cannot reeall a 
single instance of violence. Always I 
have had the heartiest co-operation. The 
police are my friends. Now, if the noise 
on the street disturbs my sleep at night, 
T have but to telephone to police head- 
quarters and in five minutes there is an 
officer at either end of the street putting 
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an end to needless noise.” 

Mr Angell’s headquarters 
are at his hotel; he does not 
often go down to the office 
save to attend the annual 
meeting. But his interest in 
the causes he has so long 
espoused is as alert and keen 
as ever. He still personally 
edits, and very largely writes, 
issue of Our 


Dumb Animals. still 


seizes every opportunity to promote the 
good work through the press of the 
country. Even now he is actively inter- 
ested in school sanitation and the seeur- 
ing of better conditions for school ehil- 
dren. At the death of himself and wife 
the bulk of his estate will go to the two 
societies of which he is the president. 
Though these societies are well endowed 
for the present, insuring a continuance of 
the work, even after the loving hand has 
let go the helm, other bequests will be 
welcome. 

“Do you think that the humane work, 
the interest in humane work, is as strong 
as it used to be, is increasing in pro- 
portion to the 
population ?” 

“T do,” was the 
prompt response, 
“ There never was 
a time when the 
interest was 
greater than to- 
day. The work 
is going on all 
over the country. 
Over seventy- 
three thousand 
Bands of Merey 
are being added 
to constantly. 
They are doing 
a great work; 
they are a power 
to be reckoned 
with. The  hu- 
mane societies, of which there are a grow- 
ing number throughout the country, are 
all doing good work.” 

In 1876 President Hayes did Mr Angell 
the honor of incorporating in his annual 
message to Congress a passage written 
by Mr Angell, recommending more strin- 
gent laws regarding the transportation of 
animals. Many of the most humane laws 
on the statute books of his own state, 
and some in other states as well, were 
drafted either by Mr Angell himself or 
under his supervision. 


Since the physical infirmities of age 
have put.an end to active work on the 
lecture platform Mr Angell has been not 
a whit less active in the work which is 
as the breath of life to him, but attends 
to a voluminous correspondence, keeps 
thoroughly posted on the topies of the 
day, especially those movements which 
make for better living for both man and 
beast. He is one of the most vigorous 
opponents of war and is unshakable in 
his conviction that when the elements of 
merey are thoroughly ineuleated in the 
youth of the nation war will no longer be 
possible. 

The following extract from Mr Angell’s 
last annual re- 
port to the two 
societies of which 
he is the head is 
illuminating as 
showing the seope 
of the work being 
done in Massa- 
chusetts : 

“The annual 
report of our 
chief prosecuting 
agent shows that 
during the year 
ending Mareh 1, 
1908, our officers 
carefully investi- 
gated ten thou- 
sand six hundred 
and twenty-seven 
complaints, exam- 
ining in their investigations forty-four 
thousand and fifty-four animals. Of 
these complaints our officers prosecuted 
two hundred and ninety-two and con- 
vieted two hundred and _ seventy-eight. 
They took from work fifteen hundred and 
twenty-three horses and mercifully killed 
twenty-two hundred and twenty-six horses 
and other animals. 

But it is in the number of conversions 
to merciful principles, not in the num- 
ber of successful prosecutions, in which 
Mr Angell glories. 
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VERY long way 

from the busy 

haunts of the city 

bred there lies an 

old Southern  gar- 

den, quiet and still as it 

breathes of its wonderful 

past. Down the long, warm 

paths the Lombardy poplars 

touch their great branches with the 
friendly clinging of the centuries, and in 
and out of the dark leaves the mockinz 
bird and the cardinal lilt through sun 
and shower alike as they did in those 
farther days. There are holly trees and 
the suffocating sweetness of the magnolia. 
In the great hight of the live oak the 
mistletoe clings with the clinging of love 
in death, and the dank moss hangs from 
all the branches, and the tree trunks are 


fringed with little ferns, for no one has 
entered to trim or prune through all the 
years. 

The paths wind in and out until they 
lose themselves in the wilderness of flow- 


ers. What does it matter that the grass 
is knee-high and a tangle of briers and 
weeds? It is summer, and the ereeper 
hangs its gold-red flowers like trumpets 
of the fairies which eall to reveillé. And 
the roses! High overhead hangs the Lady 
Bankshire in her masses of creamy yel- 
low. Across the path like a sturdy senti- 
nel stands the blood-red mass of the 
rambler. Everywhere is the scent of the 
sweet Marechal Niel; while, like wedding 
garlands, to trim the quaint old hedges of 
holly and box, twines the Cherokee—wild 
stars with centers of gold. 

Mingled with the breath of the roses 


Sherwin 


there is the faint perfume of the cape 
jasmine, and the bay is flowering, and the 
verbena, and the narcissus. In forgotten 
corners the oleander tree puts forth its 
gallant color, and in the midst of all the 
glory of the garden stands the House. 

Rotting from cellar to attie it stands, 
but still dauntless in the strength of its 
English bricks and colonial beams as it 
looks out through blear-eyed dormer 
windows at a world that has gone by and 
forgotten it. Bravely stands the House 
with its great white pillars planted trem- 
blingly in the sand. Perhaps its weath- 
ered roof shoulders are settled and bent 
a trifle, but have they not that privilege, 
since they have borne the weight of the 
ages? Perhaps the paint has sealed until 
the wood stands gray as it was when first 
hewn from the forest, but nothing cares 
the House. Has it not lived and seen? 

It is chary of its seerets, is the House. 
It guards them with the very root and 
core of its timbers; but listen! When 
the sun has left the garden, and the 
round, gold moon shines down the broken 
chimneys of the House and out again 
through the chinks, and twinkles through 
the gable windows like the old rush lights 
—then, if the city bred will forget the 
city and step back through ,the years, 
the House will tell them its story. 


O MIND your steps, 
Cato! If one beak- 
er drop on _ the 
stones outside it will 
make a clanging like 

to the din of the worthy 

Gabriel, and the Tories be 

lighter sleepers than the 

dead. I will hold my candle so, quite high, 
and you alone shall earry the server and 
the great pitcher, while I follow with 
the stronger rope for the bucket and the 
spade. Methinks the water in the well 
looks to be deeper than is really the 
ease, and the soldiers will never suspect 
that my dowry lies hidden in its depths.” 

The great doors of the House swung 
open, brave with their shining latches and 
knockers, and revealed inside a row of 
dusky faces and a line of turbaned heads 
as the candles in the sconces shone on 
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the polished floor, the old mahogany and 
the assembly of the slaves of General 
Withers, erstwhile prisoner in the cause 
of colonial freedom. Down the line, like 
a monareh, marched old Cato, gray-haired 
and bent with service, but proud of his 
position as protector of the household, and 
in his hands, held at arm’s length, was 
a glorious silver server which bore the 
Wine cups and the great pitchers which 
were the only bequest of his master to 
Miss Betsy Withers, spinster of eighteen 
summers and mistress of the house. 

“Dat well’s sho’ enuf deep, Miss 
Betsy. Go ’long you po’ black trash; 
what yo’ mean by steppin’ yo’ big feet so 
far outen dere places? We all ’] lower 
de silber careful, and den ol!’ Cato ’| sit 
all day by de well and gyard it till Massa 
Richard whip dem Tories.” 

Miss Betsy stepped cautiously down the 
steps and along the path through the 
moonlight, and the door of the house 
closed softly again, for the candles shed 
a telltale light outside and the pine trees 
had eyes, and the oaks tongues, in those 
perilous times. 

“ My father didsay,” went on Miss Betsy, 
with a little trembling in her sweet young 
voice, “he did say, Cato, as he left with 
the troops, ‘The pitcher alone is worth 
its weight in gold guineas, daughter. The 
hounds and hunters of the chase which 
the goldsmith has engraven upon its pol- 
ished surface were copied from a paint- 
ing of the old Duteh masters. And the 
roses on the creamer from the garden 
of the king himself! 

“We could sell one beaker, Cato, when 
this ernel war is over, and I could buy 
me a veil of lace, and a stomacher and 
frills to mateh, and gold buckles for my 
shoes.” 

As she spoke, Miss Betsy pulled a sheaf 
of white roses which grew in a tangle 
by the well, and twined one in her black 
eurls, peering down in the water at the 
reflection which was so very good to see. 

“Did you hear, Cato, that the British 
regulars be marching upon us before the 
morning breaks?” 

But Cato was too busy to answer. 

“Stiddy! Now, I got to pull down de 
tray—no splash fer ol’ Marse Moon to 
see. Lord, it done be plantin’ time, an’ 
Ol Miss was Young Miss dat I fust begun 
polishin’ dis tray. An’ now hit gwine 
be fer de weddin’ of de little Miss—what 
you say, Miss Betsy?” 

“A slave from the plantation of Mr 
Richard’s father did come to our door 
this full noon with a basket of butter 
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rolls, which we stood in dire need of, 
Cato, seeing food be so eruel high; and 
he said the great Cornwallis himself be 
on the mareh up from Charleston, and 
would be like to impress one of the 
houses of our town as his abiding place, 
and a resting spot for prisoners. I do 
mind, Cato, that I be a lonely young 
woman, and my house one of the largest 
in Camden.” 

The old man earefully retwined the 
honeysuckle vine which nearly covered 
the opening of the well, and then he 
leaned reflectively on his spade as he 
looked at the slight young thing outlined 
in the moonlight before him. 

“Dat po’ black trash done tol’ you 
wrong, li’ Miss. Dey don’ dare fotch 
up no troops to Camden. Marse Rich- 
ard’s goin’ on command tomorrow. You 
don’ forget, Miss Betsy.” 

The girl laughed, a light, ringing laugh, 
as she picked a daisy and pulled off its 
petals and dropped them in the grass. 

“And Master Richard can prove of 
equal prowess with the great Lord Corn- 
wallis? Ah, Cato, your faith be griev- 
ously pinned, I fear—one, he loves; two, 
he loves— 

“Oh, it’s a weary world we live in 
these war days, Cato! I would that I 
were dead!” And she threw the flower 
away with a petulant gesture as she 
buried her face in her hands and sank 
down on a garden seat. 

“ Dead—my charming Betsy wishes she 
were dead!” 

There was a rustle of the rose bushes 
and a glimmer of blue and silver, Con- 
tinental hat and yellow leggings, as a 
man appeared in view. 

“T had a few minutes of spare time, 
Betsy, my love, before taking the com- 
mand on Hobkirk Hill, and what so prof- 
itable as to spend it in your sweet com- 
panionship—what, there be tears in your 
dear eyes! Let me kiss them away.” 

Perhaps the mocking bird sang of the 
long embrace, but no other living thing 
saw, for old Cato had hobbled off to the 
house, and the mocking bird tells so 
many tales that no one believes him. 

“This be most unmaidenly on my part, 
Richard,” said Miss Betsy at last, as she 
lifted her head from her lover’s shoulder; 
“if my good mother were alive she would 
make me do dire penance for my lack 
of modesty in so showing my disposition 
toward you when we be so recently be- 
trothed. But I be sore anxious for what 
the days may bring you, dear, and I be 
one woman on the plantation, quite alone. 


“Have you fears for the morrow, 
Richard ?” 

“Sweet, I have no fears, since you 
have done me such exceeding grace,” said 
the man as he drew the girl tenderly 
down beside him on the garden seat and 
held her hand in his two strong ones. 

“They do say, my sweet, that there 
be truth in the rumors, and that Lord 
Cornwallis be on the way with a regi- 
ment from Charleston harbor. The 
bloody Tarleton, the heartless young 
Bonnastre Tarleton, is already upon us. 
He rides as a forerunner of his lord, 
with orders to impress such stores as 
need be for the army, and show pity 
upon none who shall resist. I hear that 
already twenty-one -tierces of rice and 
many hogsheads of indigo, the supply of 
spices and sugar and coffee, be gone from 
the mill, with no receipt thereof, as our 
General Gates be judged by the king a 
violent man who has persecuted the roy- 
alists, and worthy of no quarter. 

“We have no meat in camp, love, 
save we knock down a squirrel, or pick 
up a wandering terrapin. They do say, 
in lieu of flour, we shall soon be thick- 
ening our soup with our precious hair 
powder. 

“But, dear heart, the end is even now 
in sight; the backbone of the controversy 
is broken. General Washington is for- 
cing the eapitulation, and then—” 

There was another moment for the 
mocking bird alone to see. 

“T have filled the linen chests with 
the most sweet-seented potpourri,” said 
Betsy as she rose from the garden seat. 

“From Mistress Chloe Canty I ob- 
tained the reeeipt—one pound of violet 
leaves, dried in a sunny window, and 
rose petals and lavender and orange blos- 
soms of the same quantity, with fresh bay 
salt sprinkled between. 

“T have made all manner of conserves: 
peach and orange and wild plum. They 
be even now standing in the gables to 
sweeten. I shall be quite ready, Richard, 
when your command be over— 

“Ah, Richard, and you must go!” 

“My dearest, there is even now the 
sound of the troops in the road, and I 
go to join them. There be sore need that 
I attend to the fortifications before the 
morning dawns. Do you go to your 
room and light your candle that I may 
see its beaming as I pass up the road. 
And shed no tears, sweetheart. We be 
strong men and brave, we of South Car- 
olina.” : 

Miss Betsy put her hands on her 
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evhaps the mocking bird 
lover’s shoulders as the long 


she looked deep into 
his clear, young eyes. 
“ And the women be 
also strong of heart, F 
Richard. Do you go, and come back to heaven and earth in its strength, methinks. 
me when the victory is won.” Go, dear, and the good God keep you 
She held out her white arms suddenly safe for me!” 
in the moonshine as if in supplication Then the moon settled down behind the 
to the night. pine trees, for it was not of a mind to 
“ Ah, Richard, Richard, were there ever spend its light longer on a tenantless, 
love like unto ours! It be able to move empty garden. The honeysuckle swayed 
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in the evening wind, but returned always 
after its swinging to cover the well-sweep 
and guard its precious secret of silver, 
and in an upper window of the house a 
faint candle beam began fliekering 
through the darkness, and then shone 
out bravely toward the dusky vista of 
the road where a line of stealthy horse- 


men went creeping by through the shad- - 


ows. Then the candle, even, went out, 
and the House slept. 

The horsemen passed, and went on 
farther, and farther yet. Up the road the 
legion. marched Indian file, flanked on 
either side by the long lines of infan- 
try, while the militia and baggage brought 
up the rear. Weary and ragged were 
the blue coats; silent with the quiet of 
apathy. 

Past Colonel Rugeley’s barn they 
tramped, where instructions for the morn- 
ing were received from a sentinel clad 
in the petticoat and short gown of the 
portly Mistress Rugeley. Along the old 
Catawba road they filed, and forded Pine 
Tree Creek, until they reached at last the 
brow of Hobkirk Hill, where the approach 
was so shaded by the dense inclosure of 
long-leaved pine that earthworks were 
thrown up and artillery placed with no 
fear of the watchful eye of a British 
seout. Then they rested a space. 

And as they rested, there entered from 
the south even another legion. Weary, 
also, were the royalists, but not so heart- 
sick and tired as the mass which brought 
up their rear—men, black and white, in 
rags; women, barefooted because of the 
long march from Charleston, which had 
worn to the sole their foot covering; chil- 
dren, and stretchers bearing the sick and 
the wounded and the dying. 

At the head he rode, straight and 


wonderful on his horse. There never - 


had been seen the like of him in the 
saddle—that had been said of him in 
India. Execeedingly handsome and young 
he looked in his searlet and gold and 
lace, except one saw the white streaks 
just recently come in his dark hair, and 
the tired look of his eyes. 

Silently four redoubts were formed at 
the four corners of the town. Tents were 
pitched and a rude stockade surrounded 
by high wooden walls, set up on the 
publie square. 

Then, with his staff and the weary line 
of prisoners, he marched farther still, 
until the house was reached. There was 
a resounding clang of the knocker, and 
as old Cato, with trembling fingers, let 
down the bars, there came a resonant 


voice ringing clear in the early dawning 
of the day: 

“QOpen—in the name of the king! 
Lord Cornwallis demands shelter from 
the inhabitants of this place for such 
time as he shall see fit to remain in 
Camden.” 


EING well apprized 
by several intelligent 
inhabitants of this 
town that the ground 
on which the opposing 
4 army stands is nar- 

rowed on the right 
and left by swamps, 
and so is unfavourable 
to my members, I do not chose to hazard 
the great stakes for which I fight by an 
action in the dark—” 

Lord Cornwallis dipped his quill in 
the horn of ink and held it poised a 
minute as he looked out of the window 
where a clambering vine shaded the room 
from the sun, and a termagant bluejay 
sat chattering to his mate. 

“Yet, feeling nothing to lose by a 
defeat, and much to gain by a victory, 
I anr resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity to attack the rebel army—” 

He scattered a handful of sand over 
the dispatch, brushed back the lace from 
his thin, beringed fingers as he touched a 
bell which stood on the wide old table in 
front of him. 

“Your lordship called?” 

The door opened to admit a keen-eyed 
young officer in the epaulets and brevets 
of the king’s army. 

Lord Cornwallis looked up with a 
piercing glance as he spoke. “It be- 
hooves you to be prompt in answering 
my summons, Bonnastre. You have ob- 
tained spy?” 

“ He has even now returned, my Lord,” 
said the officer; “a thick-witted country 
bumpkin who invaded the camp of the 
rebels for half a guinea and a bundle 
of Virginia tobacco. He reports a great 
dearth of numbers, my lord; a low stock 
of ammunition and much illness among 
the troops.” 

“That is well, Bonnastre,” said Corn- 
wallis, as he folded his arms and looked 
again through the window and across 
the snowy cotton fields. 

“We may venture an engagement 
shortly. But, Bonnastre, methinks one 
victory in the South will count little 
against our recent losses. I am aweary 
of it all. I see a future for these strug- 
gling colonies. They meet their reverses 
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girl entered carry- 
ing in one hand a 
steaming coffee urn 
and in the other a 
plate of hot breads. 
She was very fair 
to look at as she 
stood in the morn- 
ing sunshine, and 
very like the roses 
which had stretched 
up from the lawn 
and were peeping 
in at the open lat- 
tice. <A night of 
sleeplessness had 
given her face a 
shell-like pallor 
from out of which 
“her great, dark 
eyes shone, with a 
questioning, fright- 
ened gaze, as she 
looked at the man 
before her. 

Her close-fitting 
bodice was of an 
old, pink brocade, 
flowered with rose- 
buds, and its skirt 
was looped in many 
folds like the petals 
of a Marechal Niel 
as it draped itself 
over her quilted 
satin petticoat. 
Round her throat 


with a most dauntless courage. You may 
” 


Lord Cornwallis stood and began pac- 
ing slowly up and down the room, his 
hands crossed behind him, and a nervous 
frown settling in deep lines upon his 
forehead. 

“T am indeed sore pressed. From the 
beginning I have led the action with little 
heart, for I approve not of the course of 
George in the matter. I would that mine 
were the courage of the open like that 
of Pitt— 

“ Come !” 

The door opened a second time, and a 


6u then leave. 


him comfortle 


was knotted a ker- 
chief of wonderful 
old lace, and there 
was one rose in her 
dark hair where 
the curls lay close 
along her white 

neck. She set the 
etsy urn and the plate 

upon the table and 
dropped a deep courtesy. 

“Will you breakfast, my lord? I have 
but little to offer you, seeing our house- 
hold stores be painful low, but I instructed 
Cato to make you rice eakes, for skill in 
which he is noted the country round.” 

Lord Cornwallis stood a minute facing 
the girl, and then he seated himself at 
the table, his brow straightening itself, 
and his lips parting in a smile. 

“And to whom do I owe the honor 
of this weleome repast, so tastefully 
served, my child?” he asked. 

“Miss Betsy Withers, spinster, my 
lord,” said the girl, “and mistress of 
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this house which you have invaded. 
There be sore doings in my quarters be- 
low, this day. I awoke to find my coun- 
trypeople your prisoners, my lord, and 
being driven into my yard like so many 
sheep. I have ordered barrels of water 
to be put at their disposal, and we are 
earing for the wounded as best we may. 
Since early dawn I have been in and out 
among the women trying to cheer them 
and allay their fears. I neglected your 
repast until this hour, my lord, for which 
I erave your pardon.” 

She turned toward the door, but Lord 
Cornwallis stood and held out his hand. 

“Stay, my child. Be seated, Miss 
Betsy Withers, spinster.” He smiled 
as he spoke. 

“T would know more of you and yours. 
They did not tell me that my quarters 
were ruled by so young and comely a mis- 
tress. How long have you led a life of 
doomed spinsterhood, Miss Betsy?” 

“Eighteen summers, my lord,” said 
Betsy, seating herself and crossing her 
buckled slippers demurely. 

“There is little of interest to be told 
you, my lord, of our affairs. You are 
cognizant of the fact that you are de- 
taining my father in the Charleston 
gaol.” 

“General Withers—a merciless foe of 
the king,” said Cornwallis, as if to him- 
self. “And you partake of your father’s 
spirit, Miss Betsy? But, let us drop 
unpleasant subjects, child. Tell me of 
your sweet self.” 

“You are not busy, my lord?” asked 
Betsy as she leaned her ehin in her hands 
and looked up with a flush of pink steal- 
ing into her cheeks. 

Lord Cornwallis rang the bell sharply. 
Then he folded the dispatch which he had 
just written, handed it to a messenger, 
and went over to the window. As he 
watched, he saw a long line of red-coated 
figures wind out of the village square and 
along the Catawba road. Then he turned 
and seated himself again. 

“My work for the day is done, Miss 
Betsy,” he said. 

“Then, be it permissible for me to 
ask a little about matters of fashion 
in England?” asked Betsy, leaning for- 
ward until the perfume from the rose 
in her hair reached the man and suf- 
foeated him, for it smelled so strong of 
Pevon. 

“Do the ladies wear their calashes with 
tie strings, or without, my lord?” 

Lord Cornwallis seowled in perplexity. 


“Miss Betsy, if it had been your 
pleasure to ask of me a description 
of your country’s fortifications from 
Boston harbor to Florida, I had given 
it right readily, but in the matter of 
calashes—” 

“Well,” said Betsy, clasping and un- 
clasping her fingers, “ about the doing of 
hair. I hear that to be perfectly genteel 
your hair must be powdered and curled 
in very small, neat curls, and it should 
be dressed high before, to give your head 
the look of a sugar loaf a little. Then, 
you should no longer wear a cap—but 
only little, little flowers dabbed in the 
left side?” 

“T swear it to be so, Miss Be 
Lord Cornwallis, smiling. 

Betsy rose and came nearer. 

“Was my lady very, very beautiful?” 
she asked softly. “I have heard tell 
that she was not a black creature like as 
I am, but of fair hair, and rosy skin. 

“And did she request that you plant 
the roots of a thorn tree directly where 
she lies in the burying ground in token 
that she died of a pierced, sorrowing 
heart?” she went on. 

“That also is. true, my child,” said 
Cornwallis, getting up and beginning to 
pace the floor nervously again. 

“But it is now my turn to entertain 
my fair hostess, Miss Betsy Withers. 
See, we will take two chairs, and we will 
share the rice cakes, and I will tell her 
stories of India and the balls of my 
merry England.” 

The long hours of the forenoon wore 
on, and the two were still together. They 
had traversed the glittering roads of the 


“Indian eampaign. They had danced to- 


gether at the gay festivities of George’s 
court. Neither had noticed that the sun 
had left the sky, and a dull haze was 
settling down upon the earth. 

“You shall exeeute a commission for 
me when you return,” Betsy was saying. 

She drew nearer the table, and dipped 
the quill in the ink, her hair almost touch- 
ing the man’s lace as she wrote. 

“See, I put it upon paper. I be 
betrothed, my lord, and I stand in great 
need of a lace veil with a pattern of roses. 
I have my father’s silver for my wedding 
dowry. One beaker of it I will sell and 
give to you the guineas. Then, if there 
be over much when you pay for the veil, 
a string of gold beads, my lord—” 

But there came suddenly a rude inter- 
ruption. The door of the room burst 
open and old Cato tottered in, one arm 
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My) SW, 


hanging loosely at 
his side. 

“T don’ try to 
gyard de well, li'l’ 


Miss, but de troops to 


done be’n too much 

fer ol’ Cato. Dey 

don’ tuk de platter 

an’ de cups an’ de pitchers.” And Cato 
dropped in a heap upon the floor. 

Then there came from the heated haze 
outside a dull boom and roar and then 
another and yet another. 

Over the snowy cotton fields, and sift- 
ing through the farther distance of the 
green branches of the pine trees, there 
came a thin trail of smoke, faintly out- 
lined, and then spreading and widening, 
until it took upon itself the form and 
vesture of a cloud. It rose, and then set- 
tled lazily over the town and the gardens, 
bringing with it a sickening odor of 
powder, which vied with the perfume of 
the roses—an odor that breathed of pil- 
lage and slaughter and war. 

Betsy dashed to the window, her eyes 
wide with horror. Returning, she knelt 
down by old Cato, trying to bind his arm 
with the kerchief from her neck, and 
she shivered in an agony of terror as 
the boom of the guns resounded with 


unceasing regularity. 
do make-an-@ “My lord, my 
ungu a eo survender Lord Cornwallis,” she 


cried at last, looking 
up at the man who 
sat with folded hands 
watching her from 
his place at the table, 
“my lord, you have ordered the at- 
tack?” 

Cornwallis smiled, but with a tightening 
of the lips which brought out the lines 
of care in cheek and forehead. 

“ Even so, Miss Betsy, these two hours 
since. It be a most unhappy episode 
that our fair hostess and her guest 
should be obliged to so array themselves 
against each other, but these be the for- 
tunes of war, Miss Betsy; only the for- 
tunes of war.” 


2) RONT! Advance!” The 
young American com- 
mander rode forward 
with the dauntless 
courage of the colo- 
nies in his voice. 

“Men of South Caro- 
lina, rally yourselves 
to the attack. We be 
few in numbers, but the chosen of the 
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Lord, and if it be his will that we die, 
let it be with our faces forward,” he 
shouted back to the band of trembling 
followers. 

Like a red serpent the line of the 
British infantry wound in and out 
through the dark pillars of the pine 
trees and coiled itself at last, ready to 
spring. 

“ Advance !” 

Ah, that the little oak trees which had 
sprung from the good brown earth and 
had sheltered the wild things of the for- 
est, the hare, the coney and the jay for 
so many seasons, should spread their 
branches now to cover the approach, of 
the serpent! 

Fire 

Then, suddenly, came the great strug- 
gle. There was a flash and a rattlé of 
shots. Stones and flying bullets filled the 
air and were heard striking steel and 
human flesh in the ranks. There was an 
instant’s pause, such a pause as that 
when the storm has spent its first fury, 
and then waits, breathless, to begin once 
more; and as the smoke rolled away four 
men with uncovered heads passed through 
the lines bearing an officer in the uniform 
of the German army. So ee Baron 
De Kalb. 

The pause was only for an instant. 
The red serpent coiled itself and for 
a third time advanced, spitting forth its 
ball of fire. This time its aim was so 
sure that the young American commander 
fell in its wake, most sorely stricken, and 
a panic seized the troops of the Carolinas. 
The American regiment quivered and 
halted at the command of Tarleton. Then 


the ranks turned, faced out with level ° 


guns and picked up their dead as they 
started on their weary path of defeat 
from the battleground of Hobkirk Hill 
back to Camden. 


aA SBORD CORNWALLIS 
>} stepped through the 
aq lattice to the wide ve- 
randa beyond and fixed 
the hill for an instant 
with his glasses. Then 
he returned and helped 
old Cato to leave the 
room and _ tenderly 
assisted Betsy to a chair. Again he began 
nervously pacing the room like a caged 
animal. 

“Would God there might be an end of 
this strife between nations!” 

He stopped in front of Betsy, who 


sat with her head buried in her arms, 
pert little body racked by dry, convulsive 
sobs. 

“Look up, child. If we outnumber the 
continentals in this engagement, what does 
it matter? Listen! I have a vision which 
remains with me day and night alike. 
I see a long line of infantry and the 
drums are muffled. Down the line 
marches a soldier, very old and worn, 
but not with the burden of the years. 
He earries the sword of England, and at 
the end of the line he lays down that 
sword at the feet of the colonies.” 

Betsy lifted her. head and _ looked 
through tear-dimmed eyes to the window, 
and Cornwallis leaned closer to her until 
the frills of his sleeve touched her throat, 
and he spoke again in lower tones. 

“Would you, then, leave him comfort- 
less, Betsy, with honor and career quite 
gone? Shall he take his way alone to 
a country which heaps reproach upon 
him and welcomes him not? 

“ Rather, will you not crown his vision 
of failure with sweet merey and loving 
kindness ?” 

He suddenly knelt at the girl’s feet 
and lifted the edge of her skirt to his 
lips. 

“ Only a few brief hours have I known 
you, child, but, see, I give myself to you 
—my life, my wealth!” 

But Betsy rose quickly to her feet, all 
the passion of her Southern blood flam- 
ing out from her flashing eyes as she 
rudely pushed the man away. 

“Wealth, my lord, and the honors of 
England? You have the boldness to offer 
me these in return for this!” 

She pointed to the scene of pillage out- 
side and the dim line of the vanquished 
regiment which was to be seen now in 
the dusty road. 

“You know not the women of America, 
my lord!” she finished, as she drew herself 
up to her full hight. 

Lord Cornwallis drew back and crossed 
his arms as he looked at the girl through 
half-closed eyes. 

“You would reject my suit, Miss 
Betsy? It is not my will to be crossed 
in a matter so touching my heart. You 
forget the power which I hold in this 
right hand.” 

He held up his thin, bejeweled fingers 
to the light, twisting and retwisting the 
rings. 

“The fate of one General Withers lies 
in this hand, his paltry resources as 
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bound up in this house and some bits 
of silver even now in my possession. And 
you made mention of a would-be lover, 
Miss Betsy, who very likely has proven 
himself to be an enemy of the cause? 
Shall it be my painful duty to weigh the 
lives of these two men against my hap- 
piness?” 

Betsy cowered before the man and she 
opened her lips to speak, but the words 
would not come. 

There was a brief silence in the room, 
unbroken by any sound except the tick- 
ing of the old clock in the corner. Then, 
in time to the swinging of the pendulum 
there came a tramp of slowly marching 
feet outside and the sound of fifes and 
muffled drums. Nearer and nearer came 
the sound and then it, too, stopped. 
Again the clock held full sway, until the 
stillness was broken a second time by 
the sound of creaking hinges and quick 
footsteps in the hall. 

There was a sharp knock at the door, 
and in answer to Cornwallis’s abrupt, 
“Come,” Tarleton entered, still wearing 
the dust of the eonflict and flushed with 
the pleasure of success. 

“A short engagement, but a complete 
victory, my lord,” he said, in terse tones. 

“An absolute defeat of the forces of 
this town, together with the eapture of 
the colonel in charge, a most impor- 
tant capture, my lord, as he has been 
proven a spy and a bitter opponent of 
the cause.” 

Tarleton stepped back to the door and 
opened it wider to admit of the entrance 
of a stretcher upon which lay a man. 
He was very white and still, and the 
rude bandage about his head scarcely 
covered an ugly wound in his temple. 

“The surgeon assures me, my lord,” 
continued Tarleton, “that his wounds be 
slight, and that he will soon recover suf- 
ficient to be a fit subject for justice. I 
have the honor, my lord, to present to 


you Colonel Richard Williams, prisoner of 
his grace, the king.” 

With a sharp ery, -Betsy dropped down 
on her knees beside the couch where they 
had laid Richard, and she held him close 
in her arms. 

“Only speak to me, but once,” she 
cried, in quick gasps. 

“See, dear, open your eyes. It be 
I, the little Betsy you played with in the 
garden and built her a house under the 
rose bush. And then we grew up, dear, 
and you taught me how to love. 

“The wedding chest be filled, and the 
conserves be standing in the gables to 
sweeten—” 

She stood, facing Cornwallis, and her 
young voice rang out clearly, without a 
tremor through the heated quiet of the 
room. 

“My lord, it pains me sore to be 
obliged to so beseech from you mercy, 
but, for the sake of the deep love which 
they say my lady bore you for so many 
years, I beg of you to remove these 
creel bonds which you would place upon 
me! 

“This be Richard, even my betrothed.” 

Cornwallis looked at the girl standing 
bravely before him with her fearless, sweet 
young face upturned in pleading to his. 
In the dusk of the old room she seemed 
so little and so very like the child who 
had lived in the rose-bush house. As she 
waited the wounded man on the couch 
moved and stretched out his hand toward 
her, and she stepped back and held it 
tightly in her two. For a few seconds 
the grayness of the day outside drifted 
in through the window, touching Lord 
Cornwallis’s forehead, until he, too, seemed 
turned to gray. 

Then he moved quickly toward the 
table and spoke to the waiting officer. 

“T have a message to pen, Tarleton. 
Do you seat yourself and write it for 
me. I am a-weary with the strain of 
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the day, and my fingers refuse to move. 
. “Stay, though, You may bring in 

the serving man, Cato, who shall stand 
for a witness. 

“He comes? Good. 

“You shall write, Tarleton, as follows: 

“Lord Cornwallis, emissary of the 
king to the recalcitrant colonies of Amer- 
ica, to Miss Betsy Withers, spinster. 

“*T do hereby make an unqualified 
surrender to said Miss Betsy Withers of 
such of her personal property as be now 
in the control of the king; said property 
comprising one silver server, several wine 
beakers and pitchers; one General With- 
ers, father of said spinster; and one Colo- 
nel Richard Williams, bearing no rela- 
tion as yet to said spinster. 

“Such surrender to be arranged for 
at my earliest convenience. 

“¢To which I-set my hand and seal 
this 17th of August, 1781.” 

He took the paper from Tarleton’s 
hands, folding it carefully and slowly, 
and gave it to Betsy. 

“JT thank you for your kind hospital- 
ity, Miss Betsy,” he said. “We move 
on to Virginia at daybreak.” 

Then, bowing with the courtly grace of 
his mother country and motioning to 
Tarleton to follow, Cornwallis quietly left 
the room. 
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HE House has told its 
9X story. There was a 
second surrender—a 
surrender of tragedy 
for my Lord Corn- 
wallis, and it is said 
that on his weary way 
} back to England he 
found in his. writing 
ease a scrap of paper. It was but a torn 
scrap, sweet-scented with lavender and 
bay, and written on it, in childish char- 
acters, there were these words: 

“A lace veil with a pattern of roses. 
Then, if there be over much when you 
pay for the veil, a string of gold beads.” 
And my lord tore the paper to shreds, 
consigning them to the ocean. 

But to the House belongs the honor of 
that former surrender. If you step up 
to the veranda—and you must step with 
exceeding great care, for the boards are 
loose; if you pry open the rusty hinges 
which hold the shutter and peer inside, 
you will see a painting which hangs upon 
the wall. It is of a slim, dark girl in a 
pink bodice sprinkled with rosebuds, and 
by her side stands a brave young officer 
in blue and silver. On the old mahogany 
sideboard stands a wonderful service of 
silver, and the creamer is engraven with 
roses—roses from the garden of the king. 
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A Book on Worry 


By Rev Samuel McComb, D D 
Associate Director Emmanuel Clinic, Boston 


MONG recent books 

dealing with nervous 
miseries and their treat- 
ment, few contain as 
much sound sense and 
shrewd observation as 
the treatise by Dr 
George L. Walton, the Boston syecialist 
in neurology, wherein he discourses on 
the various types of that mental state 
so widespread in our time and popularly 
known as worry. This little manual of 
common-sense philosophy takes for its 
motto a saying of a Chinese philosopher: 
“The legs of the stork are long, the legs 
of a duck are short; you cannot make 
the legs of the stork short, neither ean 
you make the legs of the duck long. Why 
worry?” 

In order to buttress his advice, Dr 
Walton has recourse to wise saws and 
modern instances. He has ransacked the 
pages of ancient writers like Mareus 
Aurelius, Epicurus and Epictetus; nor 
has he disdained to put under tribute 
such modern authors as Ibsen, Huxley, 
Haeckel and Lombroso. The book is there- 
fore of distinct value and interest, not 
only to the physician and the psycholog- 
ieally trained clergyman who may 
ealled upon to deal with nervous suf- 
ferers in his parochial ministry, but it 
will also charm the reader who loves good 
English and has an instinet for style. 
As specimens of his epigrammatiec, terse 
way of putting things, take the following 
illustrations : 

“Many neurasthenies who think they 
are all run down are really all wound 
up.” 


“The simple admonition not to worry 
is like advising one not to walk awk- 
wardly who has never learned to walk 
otherwise.” 

“Watching the digestion too closely 
is like pulling up seeds to see if they 
are growing.” 

“Tt is our conduct rather than our 
thoughts that determines the.question of 
insanity.” 

“The over-serupulous and methodical 
individual who ean neither sleep nor 
take a vacation until all the affairs of 
his life are arranged must remind him- 
self that this happy consummation will 
not be attained in his lifetime.” 

The writer is especially strong in his 
description of the various forms in which 
worry reveals itself. He shows that all 
these are connected with faulty habits of 
thought. The essence of worry, he says, 
is “the presence of an unduly insistent 
thought.” “If we fret about the weather, 
it is because of an insistent desire that 
the weather should conform to our idea 
of its seasonableness. If we complain 
of the chill of May, it is not because the 
cold is really unbearable, but because we 
wonder if spring will ever come. If 
we fume on a hot day in July, it is 
beeause the weather is altogether too 
seasonable to suit us.” 

Or take what he says about insomnia: 
“Sleeplessness is due in the majority of 
eases to a faulty habit of mind. The 
preparation for a sleepless night begins 
with the waking hours, is continued 
through the day, and reaches its maxi- 
mum when we cease from the oceupa- 
tions which have in some degree diverted 
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our attention from harassing thoughts 
and retire to struggle in darkness and 
solitude with the worries, doubts, regrets 
and forebodings, which now assume gigan- 
tie and fantastic shapes.” 

Or, finally, take his description of the 
ubiquitous hypochondriac: “The victim 
of hypochondria,” he says, “ may present 
the picture of health, or may have some 
real ill regarding which he is unduly 
anxious. His consultation with a physi- 
cian is likely to be preceded by letters 
explaining his exact condition, naming 
his various consultants, and describing 
the various remedies he has taken. At 
the time of his visit notes are consulted 
lest some detail be omitted. In his de- 
scription anatomical terms abound; thus 
he has pain in his lungs, heart or kidney, 
not in his chest or back. Demonstration 
by the physician of the soundness of these 
organs is met by argument, at which the 
hypoehondriae is generally adept.” This 
is true to the life. 

Of course, the great value of the book 
lies in its prophylactic character. The 
man or the woman who has not yet fallen 
into a deeply neurotic condition and who 
follows the advice given here, will never 
know what neurasthenia or psychasthenia 
means by personal experience, will never 
become an alcoholic, will nevér turn out 
a nuisance to his or her family, and will 
probably die at a ripe old age, calm and 
peaceful to the end. But it is to be 
feared that the philosophy of this book, 
at least unenforeed by personal help and 
insight, will have but small effect on a 
mind deeply infected by abnormal fears 
or psychical weakness. It is in its way a 
masterpiece in preventive psychological 
medicine, and shows the way in which 
the average man or woman, unless the 
heredity be very bad, can preserve mental 
health. But where the mental health is 
already undermined, something more po- 
tent than this or any other book is needed. 

A gentleman called upon me recently 


to ask how he could rid himself of his * 


tendeney to doubt when he had to make 
a choice between two lines of action. I 
put in his hands Dr Walton’s treatise, 
and especially called his attention to the 
following sentences: “ The doubt and the 
indecision result directly from over-con- 
scientiousness. It is because of an undue 
anxiety to do the right thing, even in 
trivial matters, that the doubter ponders 
indefinitely over the proper sequels of 
two equally important or unimportant 
tasks. In the majority of instances it 
is the right thing for him to pounce 
upon either.” A little later the sufferer 
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returned, and upon inquiry as to the 
effect of Dr Walton’s argument he said: 
“Tt is all very well to tell me to pounce 
upon either task, but then I doubt 
whether I ought to pounce at all!” 

In spite of my admiration for Dr Wal- 
ton’s work, I cannot conceal a sense of 
disappointment in summing up my im- 
pressions of the book, for, when all is 
said, his general standpoint is little bet- 
ter than that of stoicism, and, however 
lofty that ideal may be, it is not lofty 
enough for a world on which has dawned 
the light of Christianity. To tell people 
that they are really of no great account 
in the sum of things, that the universe 
goes on its way without any relation to 
their hopes or fears or aspirations, that 
they are poor creatures who take them- 
selves teo seriously, and that really, after 
all, there is nothing in them worth wor- 
rying about, will not do today, for the 
excellent reason that people somehow be- 
lieve that this philosophy is not true to the 
deepest instinets of the soul. The truth 
is, worry is a sort of inverted testimony 
to man’s real greatness. He worries 
about the past and the future because he 
is a self-conscious person, not an ani- 
mal merely that lives in and for the 
present. “He is a being with such large 
discourse, looking before and after.” 

Here, then, is a weakness in our good 
doctor’s theory. He forgets that there is 
a worry which is normal and right, as 
well as a worry which is abnormal and 
mischievous. A moral being ealled to 
achieve a moral destiny cannot go through 
this world without many an anxiety, many 
a pang of conscience for things done 
that ought not to have been done, or left 
undone that ought to have been done. 
For these sorrows of guilt and remorse, 
we fear the advice, “ Don’t worry,” will 
be but a superficial balm. j 

And then as to abnormal worry that is 
eursing the lives of men and women to- 
day, the truth is that at its root is lack 
of religious faith or of some high spirit- 
ual philosophy. Undue anxiety about 
the past or the future ean spring up 
only on a soil of practical atheism. 
Professor James has struck the nail on 
the head when he says, in his Talks to 
Teachers on Psychology: “ The sovereign 
eure for worry is religious faith... . 
To him who has a hold on vaster and 
more permanent realities, the hourly vicis- 
situdes of his personal destiny seem rela- 
tively insignificant things.” 

But in failing to see the therapeutic 
power of sound religious ideas Dr Wal- 
ton shares the weakness of the greater 
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number of scientific psychotherapeutists. 
They do not perceive what the quasi-the- 
osophical cults of our time profit by, that 
submerged in the consciousness of most 
sick persons there is a religion, and that 
if this religion can be appealed to and 
quickened, a great step forward in the 
restoration of nervous health and balance 
has been taken. An idealistie conception 
of man can achieve wonders where a 
naturalistic monism spells only failure. 
The fundamental ideas of the Christian 
religion have all a unifying, healing and 
uplifting effeet upon the soul. The idea 
of God as the friend and companion, 
whose love, in spite of all that seems to 
contradict it, is the deepest reality of 
the universe; the idea of forgiveness, the 
possibility, that is to say, of a man 
breaking with his past, making a “ step- 
ping stone of his dead self to higher 
things;” the idea of a future life, in which 
energies that have here been cramped 
and hindered and spiritual potencies that 
have been crushed by blind cireumstance 
will come to perfect fruitage; the idea of 
our spiritual existence as a dying in order 
to live, as a losing of our own petty and 
finite self in order to find it again in the 
larger self of the family, the community 
or the world—all these great conceptions 
have intrinsically the power to remove 
morbidity, dissipate despair, and direct 
the energies of the individual into chan- 
nels of health and freedom. 

Nor must we forget the power of 
prayer. Dr Theodore B. Hyslop, a great 
English expert in mental disorders, de- 
elared: “ As an alienist, I would state that 
of all the hygienic measures to counteraet 
disturbed sleep, depression of spirits, and 
all the miserable sequels of a distressed 
mind, I would undoubtedly give the first 
place to the simple habit of prayer.” 
And Dr Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, has 
written in a similar vein. He speaks of 
prayer “not as asking that something 
shall be changed in this world and made, 
more favorable to one’s self, but as the 
opening of the man’s soul to God, the 
opening of himself to the sources of his 
powcr. There are powers, as we all 
know, that we have never drawn upon. 
We need to open ourselves to those 
powers.” He also says that we cannot 
go to the bottom of any trouble, whether 
it he health or grief or anything else, 
without reaching religion. 

From the point of view of scientific 
thoroughness, I have another criticism to 
make on Dr Walton’s book. I am aston- 
ished that from beginning to end there is 
not one word in it about the healing power 


of work in worrying states. Is not work, 
in the majority of cases, the real antag- 
onist to worry? In the depression, the 
psychical fatigue, of neurasthenia, in the 
morbid impulses and systematized fears 
of psychasthenia, in the preoceupation of 
the hypoehondriae with every flitting sen- 
sation or pain, in the despair of the in- 
somniae as he looks forward to a restless 
and miserable night—in brief, in all ab- 
normal, nervous states—the sufferer needs 
above all things contact with reality. 
And the only way by which human beings 
ean feel themselves part and parcel of the 
real world is through work. One who 
suffered for a long period from morbid 
impulses and deeply rooted fears, who 
had in despair abandoned his profession, 
submitted himself to all the usual medical 
and psychical measures, but in vain. At 
last, when everyone who knew him had 
abandoned him as hopeless, he obtained 
some work which was of an interesting 
but not too exhaustive kind. As a result 
he is now back in the full stream of his 
professional activity, suecessful and 
happy. Other cases have come to my 
knowledge of persons the secret of whose 
trouble was that they were engaged in the 
wrong kind of work or worked in the 
wrong mood and in the wrong way. 
When these errors were corrected, they 
found peace and happiness. 

To ignore the healing power of sound 
religious ideas and of good, useful work 
is to sacrifice two of our most powerful 
weapons against the forces of nervous 
disorder. 


A Love Comedy 


A love story which can please a mid- 
dle-aged and jaded reader of my sex, and 
afford equal enjoyment to the “ young 
persons,” must possess two qualities at 
least: it must be clever, sparkling, with- 
out mawkishness, and it must serve up a 
good, warm, old-fashioned brand of Love. 

Heartbreak Hill is one of the few 
recent love stories which I ean read with 
zest. And I'll wager that one’s daughter 
and wife and stenographer will read the 
tale in as few sittings as possible. 

There is no heartbreak in Heartbreak 
Hill; quite the eontrary. It is a love 
comedy, by Herman Knickerbocker Vielé 
the scene laid in Virginia (or close by), 
the heroine quite as charming as the 
frontispiece drawing of her by John Rea. 

Mopsie, the heroine (what odd nick- 
names our. Southern cousins give their 
daughters!) is a maid of the New South, 
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very modern and chic, with a trace about 
her of the gentle breeding of the Old 
South. She is, moreover, chock full of 
human nature, the kind that would make 
her richly worth while without her owner- 
ship of a share of Heartbreak Hill. The 
. Story was a rare treat to me. 

Anthony Black. 


A ‘‘ New Thought ’’ View 


Sane and helpful: these adjectives seem 
to me to apply to Dr Horatio W. Dress- 
er’s new book, A Physician to the Soul. 
The talks which constitute the volume, 
some of them being in the form of letters 
to individuals with especially difficult 
problems to solve, point out a line of 
thought which is a step beyond mental 
healing as commonly practiced. A “ way 
out ” is offered the one afflicted with self- 
consciousness, the individual harassed by 
persistent fear, and the skeptie who, 
after all, is not a hopeless skeptic. Par- 
ticularly sympathetic and timely is the 
diseussion of the Emmanuel movement, for 
which the author prophesies a wider 
field, adopting the sane methods of the 
broad science of mental healing unham- 
pered by religious dogma. Dr Dresser, 
by the way, is reckoned an adherent of 
the “New Thought.” 

Agnes Spaulding. 


Suffering to Sympathy 


Mrs Ward has drawn Diana Mallory 
(in The Testing of Diana Mallory) with 
such loving care that we must suppose 
this heroine to represent her conception 
of perfect womanhood. Knowing the 
author’s ideals, may we not also consider 
Diarra a personified protest against the 
modern woman? In spite of her remark- 
able intellectual equipment, she is an 
emotional, instinetive creature who loves 
the first man she meets and, with an 
entire suspension of moral judgment, con- 
tinues to love him after his cowardice, 
selfishness and deceit have become noto- 
rious. 

A knowledge of the man a woman loves 
helps to illumine her character. The 
impression of Diana’s perfection is weak- 
ened by her love for Oliver Marsham. 
She set up no moral standards for her 
lover, ‘and his love inspired him with no 
high aspirations. It is only by dwelling 
on the ethieal purpose of this novel that 
we find an explanation for Diana’s mar- 


riage. The test for both was the revela- 
tion of her mother’s crime. The man, 
found wanting, began a downward course, 
offering daily a feebler resistance to the 
latent meanness of his nature. The 
woman met her fate with courage and 
emerged from the ordeal with a new 
understanding of life and of God. 

The book teaches a great ethical truth. 
Diana’s vicarious suffering for her moth- 
er’s crime, like all suffering nobly borne, 
lifted her to such moral hights that she felt 
only pity and love for the lowest sinner. 
She became, through her mother’s fate, 
“one with all who suffer.” The sensi- 
tive girl who shrank with repugnance 
from the ill-breeding of her vulgar cousin 
was transformed into the loving, sym- 
pathetic woman who could take to her 
heart the same cousin sullied by impurity. 
“The last vestige of that just instinctive 
pharisaism which clothes an unstained 
youth, had dropped from her.” No phys- 
ieal attraction called her to the querulous 
invalid bound to his couch in a darkened 
chamber. When Oliver Marsham lay in 
pain, blind, forsaken by the woman who 
had supplanted her, pity and the maternal 
instinct in the love of an unselfish woman 
drove Diana with irresistible force to the 
defeated, deserted man. 

Elenora Clare Partridge. 


A New, Thrilling World 


Mary Johnston has powers beyond 
that of the mere romancer. She is a 
poet in her wonderful descriptive power, 
she is well read in history, and she 
knows Virginia, where she lays the 
scene of her stories, as only one can 
who loves outdoors and her native state. 

In Lewis Rand she has created a man 
who is a possibility of any age, endowed 
with genius, the overwhelming ambition 
of a Napoleon and capacity to over- 
stride such obstacles as low descent and 
poverty, till he stands a domineering fig- 
ure in our history. President Jefferson, 
Aaron Burr and John Marshall are some 
of the men linked with Rand’s life, yet 
he is more real than any of them. 

At first, our sympathies are stirred for 
the lad of splendid talent and energy; 
his triumphs have been won against such 
odds. Then, gradually, like the slow 
progress of an organie disease, unworthy 
ambition grows, noble desires dwindle 
before warping thoughts and deep-laid, 
secret, traitorous schemes. More reasons 
than exist in the career of the average 
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man who is tempted should have pulled 
Lewis Rand to his feet: gratitude to his 
friend and patron, Thomas Jefferson, the 
love and loyalty of as sweet a woman as 
ever was found in romance, and the up- 
lifting faith of his state. But ambi- 
tion whips its victim on, the progress over 
the down grade is fast, and at the foot 
of the hill stands retribution. Lewis 
Rand pays the penalty as terribly as a 
mortal ean pay. 

You wonder what was in the mind of 
the novelist as the story unfolds itself— 
probably many things: the shaping of a 
character in which possibilities were un- 
fulfilled; fascinating glimpses of the days 
when America was awaking to a realiza- 
tion of her own vastness; and in striking 
comparison, a man of the people beside 
the very flower of Virginia’s old families, 
Miss Johnston knows Virginia’s aristo- 
erats; she herself is one of them. In 
Ludwell Cary, against whom Lewis 
Rand’s meanest passions are aroused, she 
has given us a man of highest ideals, a 
genial nature, nobly forgiving and stanch 
in his friendships. The two characters 
stand in contrast as vivid as black against 
white. As for the rare, lovely, faithful 
Jacqueline, the fascinating Unity, the two 
hospitable, simple, courtly old uncles and 
all the other interesting people at Fon- 
tenoy and the Three Notched Road, they 
are real, not book, personages. If you 
would live in a new thrilling world for 
a few hours, read Lewis Rand. 

Isabel Gordon Curtis 


Sparkling Satire 


There is not only enjoyment, but health 
and sanity, in keen, wholesome fun. 
Satire of the sparkling quality to be found 
in Manners for the Metropolis, by Frank 
W. Crowinshield, is rare enough. Every- 
one who has been a guest or a host will 
relish this volume exceedingly. The 
poster-y drawings in color by Louis 
Fancher are in perfect keeping with the 
text. Following are a few sample quo- 
tations from this volume of social satire: 


The horrors of the guest room are too 
well known to need enumeration, and can 
seldom be ameliorated. They are, roughly, 
as follows: The embroidered pillow slips, 
the egg-finished sheets, the drawer of the 
bureau that is warped and will not open, 
the rusty pins in the stony pineushion, 
the empty ecutglass cologne bottles, the 
blinds that bang in the night, the absence 
of hooks on which to hang your razor 
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strop, the pictures of the “ Huguenot 
Lovers” and Landseer’s “Sanctuary” 
over the headboard of the bed, the tend- 
ency of the maid to hide the matches, 
the dear little children in the. nursery 
above you, the dead fly in the dried-up 
ink well and the hidden radiator under 
the sofa. 


Women should not complain of their 
husbands in public. All married women 
have a great deal to contend with. Every- 
body knows that married men make very 
poor husbands. 


When at a dinner, you don’t know 
the lady next to you, show her your din- 
ner ecard and say: 

“T’m that; what are you?’ 


Husbands and wives should never play 
partners at bridge. They are most certain 
to quarrel, which is unseemly—and if 
they don’t quarrel, their friends are sure 
to suspect them of collusion and cheat- 
ing. J. B. 


The Lady in Gray 


“The only ghosts, I believe, who creep 
into this world, are dead young mothers, 
returned to see how their children fare. 
There is no other inducement great enough 
to bring the departed back.” This quo- 
tation may be the explanation for the 
Lady in Gray, the “ make-believe” lady 
upon whom the motherless little girl in 
this story plays “ make-believe ” calls with 
her whole doll family. At any rate, when 
this same little girl grows up, her Gray 
Lady does not desert her, but returns 
to comfort her and help her bear the very 
great hardships which come to her. With 
the aid of the Gray Lady, she finds that 
these hardships all pave the way to hap- 
piness. x. 


A Nonsense Boox which is not with- 
out flashes of fun in verse and drawing 
is The Cheer-Up Book, written by Edith 
Gilman Brewster and illustrated by the 
author with crude, pen-and-ink scrawls 
of the “ Freddy’s little slate” variety. Pub- 
lished at 50 cents by the Rust-Craft Shop, 
Kansas City, Mo. The Zoo Book, by the 
same author. is done in the same manner. 


An Irishman ealled to sett!e his bill. 
After looking it over carefully he said he 
did not mind paying for the medicine, 
but ke would return the visits. C. R. C. 
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3 HEN a New Yorker 
tosses away his cigar 
end, or a mateh still 
burning, it probably 
does not occur to 
him that he is doing 
his share toward roll- 
ing up for his city an annual fire loss 
of $2,000,000 from the above jaunty bit 
of carelessness alone. And at a time when 
there are few of us who are not wearing 
sackeloth for our multiple extravagances 
our loss by fire remains the most inexecus- 
able extravagance on the American con- 
tinent today. In 1905, a year with no 
great conflagrations, over $200,000,000 in 
property were consumed; or, to use a 
simple word, wasted. What we conceive 
to be our most careful and conservative 
city of the first class, Boston, suffers a 
yearly loss of $1,500,000. When the 
Chelsea fires are included in the list for 
1908, the figures will leap to three or four 
times that amount. A European city of 
corresponding size averages a loss of 
$150,000, or one-tenth. In the latest re- 
port of the National Board of Under- 
writers it is stated that the average loss 
for five years per capita in Italy is 
twelve cents; in the United States it is 
$3.02. 

These are sobering statisties. And the 
question is, what can the ordinary every- 
day member of the grand order of house- 
holders do, if merely for his own protec- 
tion, to make the showing a little less 
disecomforting? It is an underwriter’s 
axiom that sixty per cent of all fires are 
due to preventable causes. This article 
is an attempt to indicate at least a few 
of the simplest precautionary measures by 
which we may be saved. 

First as to matches. It is not merely 
the matches that are thrown away. 
The silly habit of leaving them lying 
around loose—half a dozen on the bureau, 
smoking table and kitchen shelves—all 
this tends to make life merry for the rats 
and mice, but to cause trouble for the fire 
department. A prominent underwriter, 
Mr F. C. Moore, suggests as a protective 
measure that all matches should be kept 
in covered dishes, or that we use only 
“safety matches,” which cannot be lit ex- 
eept by striking them on their own box. 
Moreover, all matches that ean be ignited 


How Not to Have Fires 


By Elizabeth A. Hunter 


merely by being stepped on are a continual 
source of danger. This is particularly 
true of the so-called parlor mateh, which 
bursts into flame instantly. Again, infe- 
rior grades of lucifers, being “ade of poor 
stock, often snap off, letting the burning 
part fall on the floor or clothing. But 
even when they do not break they have an 
equally nasty habit of sputtering and 
casting sparks in all directions. This is 
especially unsafe for women, since their 
dresses are so inflammable. No match, 
“safety” or otherwise, should be left 
within the reach of children. Nearly 
every morning our newspapers tell us of 
some ghastly occurrence from such negli- 
gence. 

Another common cause of fire is the 
emptying of hot ashes into wooden boxes, 
or dumping them against a wooden shed. 
Only metal ash cans should be used; and 
again, the can should be covered to keep 
the contents from being scattered about. 
Wood ashes are frequently dangerous 
weeks after becoming cold, because of 
their liability to generate heat. Any old- 
fashioned housewife who has used lye, 
or wood ashes, to make soap will remem- 
ber the terrifie heat that was given off 
when mixing it. 

All oily rags should immediately be put 
into the stove. Cotton rags or waste sat- 
urated with linseed oil, or in fact with 
any of the vegetable oils, are particularly 
dangerous. Owing to their tendency to 
spontaneous combustion, they are respon- 
sible for many of the so-called “ fires 
where the origin was mysterious.” New 
houses not yet occupied are often badly 
damaged as the result of painters being 
too ignorant to realize this danger. And 
when the house is occupied, the danger 
does not grow less. After your hardwood 
floor has been polished, take a look 
behind your kitchen range and see if there 


is not a boxful of fine oily rags, saved up 


for another cleaning day, which, for the 
best of reasons, may never arrive in that 
particular house. 

The accumulation of waste papers, and 
rubbish generally, in cellars, sheds and 
atties should be rigorously forbidden. To 
show how objectionable is this habit, it 
may be whispered that if the inspector for 
a fire insurance company sees such a col- 
lection of rubbish, he will either quietly 
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add at least ten per cent to the premium, 
or decline to accept the risk at all. 

At this hour in the day there is no 
need of saying that articles made of 
celluloid, which is only modified gun 
cotton, are intensely inflammable. <A 
eertain New York lady who laid her 
hot eurling irons on the bureau close 
to her side combs will testify to this. The 
next instant the lace cover had ignited, 
and the firemen’s services were required 
before the flames could be extinguished. 
Several horrible fatalities, recorded in 
insurance annals, have been due to cel- 
luloid collars. In one instance, the un- 
fortunate wearer was enjoying a cigar- 
ette when the wind blew back the ashes 
on his collar. At once the poor fellow’s 
neck was encircled by fire, burning him 
so terribly that he died a couple of hours 
later. 

Again, there is no use in repeating 
the old, old warning against using coal 
oil to start the stove, for the woman who 
still practices this hit-and-miss method 
of committing suicide will continue to do 
so until she finally meets her Nemesis. 
As for benzine and gasoline—kerosene 
also—it ought to be one of the fixed rules 
in every household never to leave a can 
of these “ inflammables ” uneorked, or. to 
expose them to the air in any way (such 
as in garment cleaning, filling lamps, 
ete) in an apartment in which there is 
an open flame. Even an empty coal oil 
barrel standing in the sun has sufficient 
vapor left in it to make mischief on a 
hot day. Readers should also be warned 
that the greatest eare should be exercised 
in the use of metal polishes, many of 
which have for an ingredient one of the 
petroleum products. 

Candles are very innocent .ooking in 
their proper surroundings, but, covered 
with fussy shades, they may become an 
element of destruction. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they are at their best for producing 
an illumination when taken into a dark 
clothes closet—an illumination which may 
shortly be visible to the neighbors. 

Imperfect electrical wiring is a very 
eommon source of trouble, and as this 
class of fire usually begins behind the 
partitions, out of observation, the loss 
is generally heavy. On no aceount allow 
any but a skilled electrician to meddle 
with your wires. Keep your amateur 
electrician friends from assisting you 
in the matter. Then, if you have any 
reason to doubt the skill of the profes- 
sional workman, have your installation 
examined by an inspector of the National 
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Board of Underwriters. The fee 1s small, 
and the security is worth it. 

Householders enjoying such conven- 
iences as dumb waiters and laundry chutes 
should have them lined with fireproof 
materials, and see to it that they are kept 
earefully closed except when in use. 
Probably self-closing doors would best 
meet the case. Besides acting as a chim- 
ney, these shafts make the quickest pos- 
sible means for a fire to travel from 
floor to floor, often giving the oeceupants 
no time to get downstairs in safety. 

Twenty per cent of our fires are due 
to faulty construction in our heating ap- 
paratus. And of this elass of fire 
defective chimneys must bear the blame 
for more than half. All wooden beams 
are subject to a certain degree of warping 
or shrinkage. And when a wooden beam 
is made the foundation of a chimney, this 
is almost sure to be a source of danger- 
ous cracks and openings in the brickwork. 
Builders should therefore be impressed 
with the necessity of making the founda- 
tion of every chimney rest upon the 
ground. Again, while in the judgment 
of the underwriter, a chimney of “ two- 
brick” thickness is the very least that 
can comport with safety, there are con- 
tractors who will not hesitate to build 
“ one-brick ” chimneys in houses they are 
erecting for purposes of speculation. 
The risk in these flimsy stacks must be 
obvious to everyone. In a strong wind 
they may even blow over. 

Another point in the construction of 
chimneys is the danger that may arise 
from carrying wooden floor beams too 
close to the chimney breast. An extraor- 
dinarily gross case of carelessness of this 
kind on the part of a contractor, came to 
the notice of the writer. A summerhouse 
had been badly gutted, and upon inspec- 
tion, after the fire, it was found that an 
upstairs floor beam had been carried 
through the middle of the chimney, not 
more than twelve feet above the fire- 
place! The result was inevitable. The 
family, however, were lucky in that the 
fire occurred in daylight. The most 
amazing feature of the affair was that the 
house was built by an architect for his 
own use! 

Where hot-air heating is employed, at 
all points of contact with the furnace 
pipes wooden floors and partitions should 
be protected by metal sheeting, with at 
least an inch of air space left between. 
This precaution is, of course, most neces- 
sary in the cellar where the heat is great- 
est. The cold-air box also needs a lining 
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of galvanized metal, jointed with solder. 
And wherever wooden partitions are 
traversed by steam or hot water pipes, 
these pipes should be surrounded by metal 
“thimbles.” Briefly, safety in zero 
weather, when the furnace is being pushed 
to the utmost, must be the one and only 
standard of safety in our heating arrange- 
ments. 

With summer comes a different reason 
for vigilanee. A breeze blowing through 
open windows will often bring about a 
disastrous combination of curtains and 
gas lights. It has been estimated that 
more than two hundred fires were caused 
in this way in Greater New York during 
one year. The moral is plain: Keep 
globes on your gas jets, and ties on your 
curtains. 

While the poor householder endangers 
his property by the heedless use of coal 
oil and gasoline stoves, his richer neighbor 
achieves the same end with his aleohol 
lamp and chafing. dish. Most of the 
accidents with both petroleum and alcohol 
stoves are occasioned by the almost nat- 
ural thoughtlessness of filling them while 
still alight. In the common wood or coal 
stove we, of course, add fuel while it is 
burning, but stoves which consume liquids 
must never be refilled until they are cold. 
We can cite here, as our awful example, 
the ease of a bride who spent five months 
in bed with a shockingly burnt arm after 
a chafing-dish party. As she was pouring 
on more aleoiol the flame instantly flared 
up and caught the lace on her sleeve. 
Another rule that may wisely be observed 
for safety’s sake, is always to place a 
metal tray under an aleohol lamp before 
it is lit. This simple precaution will 
keep the tablecloth from taking fire even 
if the burning fluid does run over. 

Celebrations are the frequent cause of 
fire, as witness the much-enjoyed Christ- 
mas tree with its pretty candles and tinsel 
decorations. The recent agitation of our 
forestry officials, who have suggested that 
some artificial substitute be devised to 
take the place of a valuable young tree, 
will be heartily indorsed by insurance 
men—if the substitute can be made of a 
non-combustible material. Perhaps it is 
superfluous to speak of the close eonnee- 
tion of the Fourth of July and _ fire- 
erackers with small boys and household 
fires. Surely enough has been written of 
this already. But here is one highly illu- 
minating fact that may be set down. 
While under ordinary conditions August, 
being the “ dryer” month in underwriting 
parlance, would naturally have a greater 
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number of fires than July, there is an 
average excess in July of more than a mil- 
lion dollars, to be attributed to the “ day 
which we revere.” 

Now, after treating somewhat rapidly 
the common causes of fire, it may be 
suggested that each household should be 
provided with a patent fire extinguisher. 
The most reliable kind approved by the 
underwriters is made of copper in eylin- 
der form with a short hose attached, and 
is filled with a chemical mixture. To 
operate this machine, it is only necessary 
to turn it upside down, and it will throw a 
stream for a distance of fifty feet which 
will reach the roof of an ordinary two- 
story dwelling. After use the eylinder 
must be recharged, which can be done in 
a moment or two. Even if the machine 
has never been put to use, it is advisable 
to empty it at least every fifteen months, 
as the chemicals are apt .to lose their 
strength. For lace curtain or awning 
fires, this contrivance is invaluable, and 
especially so in suburban or rural houses. 
One of these extinguishers is regarded by 
the insurance experts as the equivalent 
of six twelve-quart pails of water stand- 
ing ready for emergencies. Perhaps the 
most convenient place to keep this appa- 
ratus is on the stair landing, but in order 
that each member of the family may 
find it without delay, it should be kept 
in the same place all the time. 

One insurance man has adopted a sim- 
ple expedient to increase the protection 
of his home, which is in a rather secluded 
spot. As soon as the frost has gone in 
the spring he attaches his garden hose 
to the lawn pipe, and leaves it connected 
until late in the fall. When the gardener 
is not using the water, the hose is neatly 
coiled on the grass, close to the house, 
ready for action if occasion requires. 

We read in many newspaper accounts 
of fires that “the loss was fully covered 
by insurance.” Nothing could be more 
misleading than such a statement. In the 
burning of almost every home there has 
been a cruel sacrifice of family treasures— 
heirlooms that have come down from gen- 
erations, old pictures, diaries, books, pic- 
tures, quaint old wedding clothes—all of 
which are practically uninsurable. This 
is known as the “ sentimental loss,” but it 
is a very real one. 

And even if you believe that you have 
been “ fully insured,” as the phrase goes, 
for years you have been paying premiums, 
and also contributing to the maintenance 
of your fire department. It is we our- 
selves, as members of the municipality, 
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and not the underwriters, who pay in the 
final analysis. For, purely as a matter 
of having a safe business margin, every 
fire insurance company must take from 
the country as a whole considerably more 
than there is an expectation of its being 
called upon to pay back. 

And why in the name of all that is 
sensible should this country have to ex- 
pend over two hundred millions of its 
wealth each year merely to reinstate 
things as they were? When we speak, too, 
of the country’s loss, we have left abso- 
lutely out of count the matter of the loss 
of life. This has now reached in America 
a frightful annual average of 7,000. 

By means of its legislation, the French 
government has taught its people the 
seriousness of having fires. Here is a sec- 
tion of the eode which has been in force 
for many years: “Article 1733. The 
tenant is responsible for a fire on his 
premises unless he can prove that the 
fire was caused by something beyond his 
control, by some fault in building, or that 
the fire was communicated by a neighbor- 
ing building.” Therefore the owner is 
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anxious to have his building constructed 
on the safest plan, and the tenant takes 
all precautions to avoid a fire. Thus, 
having every householder interested in 
keeping down the fire loss, the number of 
fires is very small, whiéh in turn affects 
the insurance premiums. Consul John 
C. Covert of Lyons says: “ The rates of 
insurance are very low. I insure the 
furniture in my apartment for $1,351, 
paying $12.70, but my policy reads that 
I am insured for $83,762. The $1,351 is 
for my furniture and the remainder for 
the approximate value of the building 
and the possible loss of rent to the land- 
lord. If I was not insured and the prop- 
erty should be lost by fire through any 
fault of mine, I-would not only have my 
own loss to bear, but also the loss of the 
Jandlord and the other tenants.” 

There is a tradition that in old Japan 
if a citizen permitted his house to eateh 
fire, he received his compensation, not 
from an insurance company, but at the 
hands of the exeeutioner. Such a custom 
may sound somewhat oriental, but at 
bottom it is not without its reason. 


Bungal-ode 


By Burges Johnson 


There’s a jingle in the jungle, 
’Neath the juniper and pine, 

They are mangling the tangle 
Of the underbrush and vine, 

And my blood is all a-tingle 
At the sound of blow on blow, 

As I count each single shingle 
On my bosky bungalow. 


There’s a jingle in the jungle, 
I am counting every nail, 
And my mind is bungaloaded, 
Bungaloping down a trail; 
And I dream of every ingle 
Where I angle at my ease, 
Naught to set my nerves a-jingle, 
I may bungle all I please. 


For I oft get bungalonely 
In the mingled human drove, 
And I long for bungaloafing 
In some bungalotus grove, 
In a cooling bung’ location 
Where no troubling trails intrude, 
"Neath some bungalowly rooftree 
In east bungalongitude. 


Oh, I think with bungaloathing 
Of the strangling social swim, 
Where they wrangle after bangles 
Or for some new-fangled whim; 
And I know by bungalogie 
That is all my bungalown 
That a little bungalotion 
Mendeth every mortal moan! 


Oh, a man that’s bungalonging 
For the dingle and the loam 
Is a very bungalobster 
If he dangles on at home. 
Catch the bungalocomotive ; 
If you cannot face the fee, 
Why, a bungaloan ’ll do it— 
You can borrow it of me! 
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A glimpse of the living room with one of the plain circular tables and the substantial chairs 


A New Way to Save Money 


By Alice Wilson 


Handicraft Editor of Good Housekeeping 


» N THE basement of a de- 

4) partment store we found 

deal chairs, tables and 

benches just as they had 

come from the factory— 

rough, unpainted and un- 

stained. There was quite 

a variety in chairs, all a little more 
elaborate than we had hoped to find, 
but we chose the plainest ones and, 
as their side posts extended about four 
inches above the backs, added to their 
plainness by having the extensions sawed 
off. The chairs cost sixty-five cents each. 
We had a choice in tables, too, for 
there were both square and cireular ones 
with drop leaves, while the oblong ones 


were of graduated sizes and with or _ 


without drawers, or of the familiar laun- 
dry style with the lidded box and detach- 
able top. 


- After much diseussion two cireular, two 
laundry and two small oblong tables with 
drawers were added to our bill. Of the 
six tables, only one, the forty-two inch 
oblong, was destined to serve its legiti- 
mate purpose, that of a kitchen table. 
Its mate was to be supplemented by a set 
of shelves partitioned into pigeonholes of 
varying sizes and so become a writing 
desk. One circular table was to do serv- 
ice in the dining room, the other. in the 
living room. The laundry tables were of 
different sizes; one was four feet long, 
the other six. The smaller we planned 
to convert into a sideboard, while the 
larger was to have its top tilted and be 
our settle by the fireplace. 

Just as we were leaving the wood 
department our eyes lit upon a pyramid 
of wash benches. 

“Tf we put a row of hooks or pegs 
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rather high across that wall space behind 
the front door and set one of these 
benches underneath, don’t you think we 
would have a fairly good hat rack?” 
asked one of the household. 

We paid eighty-five cents for a two- 
foot wash bench, and went next to the 
room where porch furniture was for sale. 
Here we found very comfortable splint 
rockers and straight chairs for three dol- 
lars and a quarter and three dollars 
each, but they were either painted or var- 
nished, and after an unsuccessful effort 
to secure them in the rough state we took 
what was offered and mentally set aside 
a sum for varnish remover—an expense 
we had not counted upon. But we sand- 
wiched it in with the bill for burnt umber, 
oil, turpentine, aniline dyes, floor wax, 
paint, brushes and sandpaper, and so 
hardly noticed it. 

How we sandpapered! First we used 
coarse, then finer, grades of paper, 
folded over blocks or around pencils, 
according to the surfaces we were working 
on, and rubbed for dear life. The table 
legs and rungs of the chairs were hardest, 
but we rasped and rubbed merrily away 
in clouds of dust and enthusiasm until 
all were pleasantly smooth to the touch 
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and there was not even a suggestion of a 
splinter. 

The cottage had been stained inside and 
out a wood brown, and at first we had 
thought to use a similar stain on the 
furniture and depend upon rugs, dra- 
peries and cushions for color contrast. 
But after visualizing the house in brown 
from top to bottom with only “rag 
things” to relieve the monotony, we re- 
solved to experiment upon our dining 
room furniture with aniline dyes. 

We set the top of the smaller laundry 
table upon the base and secured it with 
the pegs which came for that purpose. 
Then we measured off that portion of 
the top which projected beyond the back 
of the box beneath and marked the line 
with a pencil. We drew a second line a 
quarter of an inch inside the first, for we 
were not experts with a saw and knew 
that it would be easier to guide the 
blade between two lines than along one. 
Even with this precaution the saw proved 
rather erratic, but as the sawed edges 
were to be hidden against the wall, the 
unevenness did not matter. 

Next we placed the table with its back 
to the wall, fastened the sawed-off portion 
with small iron brackets shelf-wise above 


Another view of the living room, showing the settle, made from a laundry table, and the splint rockers 
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it and called the whole “ our 
side .” And since it was 
to answer all the purposes of 
a sideboard, why not? The 
lidded box was to hold the 
table linen, the wide top shelf 
to be used for serving, and 
the narrow one to accommo- 
date the various necessary 
smal] articles. 

Free to begin our color ex- 
periment, we prepared, ac- 
cording to the directions which 
always accompany aniline 
dyes, a bowl each of orange, 
green, blue, red and yellow. 

Then, taking a large wad 
made of old muslin in the left 
hand, we proceeded to paint 
the dining table into a likeness 
of Joseph’s coat. The raw 
wood fairly drank the dye 
and the left hand had to mop 
diligenfly to prevent harsh 
spots where the brush first 
touched the wood, and to 
blend the colors harmoni- 
ously. When we thought the 
color was about right we 
added a few extra touches for 
good luck and left it to dry 
overnight. In the morning that table was 
a sight to make savages dance with glee, 
but a thin, all-over coat of green 
civilized it, and also made another dry- 
ing season necessary. So, after dyeing 
the chairs and sideboard to match the 
table, we left the dining room until the 
next day, while we turned attention to 
the “settle,” writing desk and hat rack. 

As the interior of the cottage was a 
rather dark brown, we thought to 
lighten the effect in the living room some- 
what by giving the furniture a coat of 
the same color of stain made thin enough 
to permit the grain of the wood to show 
through. As the result was wholly sat- 
isfactory, here is the formula: One- 
half pound of Turkey umber, one-half 
gallon each of turpentine and linseed 
oil. 

At last the dining room table was dry 
enough for waxing—the test of the suc- 
cess or failure of our experiment. Draw- 
ing on old leather gloves, we pried open 
the lid of the flocr wax box and smeared 
the table generously with wax. If the 
wood drank dye the day before, it now 
ate wax. It seemed we were never going 
to be able to satisfy its appetite, but 
after much rubbing with plenty of wax 
a dull gloss began to show here and there, 


A laundry table masquerading as a sideboard 


which, under the urgent coaxing of soft 
wads of tissue paper, spread into an even 
polish over the whole surface. The tur- 
pentine in the wax and the rubbing had 
loosened and removed all superfluous dye, 
while the oil had sunk into the wood 
and made it glow in a rich mellow blur 
of color almost iridescent in effect. The 
experiment was a success. 

An ugly task was that of removing the 
varnish from the garden chairs. There 
were eight of these—two large rockers, 
two straight chairs and four small rockers, 
which we had picked up for a dollar eaeh. 
The array was rather formidable, for this 
was not our first experience with the 
stubbornness of commercially applied 
varnish, but a good varnish remover, raw 
ammonia, patience and philosophy, fi- 
nally stripped off the objectionable coat, 
which, after a little sandpapering, we 
replaced with one of brown, to match the 
settle and other living-room furniture. 

It was a pleasant surprise to discover a 
shop where dressers and chiffoniers might 
be bought in the rough. We paid five 
dollars apiece for the dressers and six 
for the chiffoniers, and when they had 
been stained and dyed to suit the rooms 
they were to occupy they looked very 
well indeed. 
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Drawing by J. J. Gould 


Is dat rightly you? Ain’t you dead no mo’?’” 


*** Batch!’ she whispered hoarsely; ‘ Batch! 
The Widow Mary 
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The Widow Mary 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


HE Farley family was in 
a chronic condition of 
grasping at straws in 

Ewa the way of household 

help, and it was there- 

fore not strange that 
when the Widow Mary 
came she should find them eager to enter 
into friendly relations. The winter was 
bitter cold, the cook had not appeared 
that morning, the baby was erying, and 

Mary was the only visible answer to 

prayer and an advertisement in the daily 
papers. So Mrs Farley engaged her in- 

stantaneously, with a thankful heart and 
but one question: Did she have a refer- 
ence? To which Mary replied: 

“Yas’m, co’se I has. I always brings 
my refuse wid me.” 

Whereupon Belle turned suddenly on 
her sister-in-law and besought her to 
stop giggling. Jane was only a school- 
girl and could be used as a safety valve 
to relieve the overstrained feelings of the 
grown-ups. 

Mary was a particularly black darky, 
and her round face shone as if lately 
polished at the corner shoe stand. She 
wore a dingy green dolman of a bygone 
eut, and about her throat was knotted a 
purple fascinator. Her chief ornament 
was her hair, standing out on each side 
her head in wonderful puffs of a mangy 
texture; and atop these puffs she wore a 
tiny bonnet, with a ruche in front and a 
erépe veil sweeping down behind. The 
dolman and fascinator she languidly re- 
moved, but the headdress she firmly re- 
fused to lay aside, saying gently in 
answer to all invitations: 

“No’m, I’se a widder now, an’ so I'll 
jus’ keep it on, I reckon. I don’t ’low to 
do no real work nohow, an’ it won’t hen- 
der me.” 

After this hint Belle was afraid to 
point out any arduous duties lest the 
newly found treasure should depart; so 
throughout the morning Mary pottered 
about, sitting down in Mr Farley’s own 
leather chair to rest herself whenever the 
exertion of dusting the books or straight- 
ening a rug had entirely exhausted her. 
The red leather chair was the one thing 
in all the house that Tom Farley was 
jealously cross about. He had forbidden 
its being moved even one inch from its 


aceustomed spot, and could not be de- 
ceived about it either; but it would have 
taken a braver spirit than Belle’s or 
Jane’s to breathe this fact to Mary. As 
long as she did not actually take her 


‘things and leave, there was always the 


hope that she might lend a helping hand 
with some task or other that appeared less 
irksome to her mind. 

Whenever she approached the baby, for 
whose entertainment she had chiefly been 
retained, that over-squeamish young per- 
son fixed his eyes for an intent moment 
on her puffs and black ecrépe veil, then 
stiffened his spine and called aloud for 
mother. 

To Jane the Widow Mary took an un- 
eanny liking. She hovered about and 
watched the girl make her bed and empty 
the papers from her trash basket; and 
when Jane settled down to study her les- 
sons for Monday—it was Saturday, or 
she would have been in school—Mary fol- 
lowed and stood beside the desk with the 
friendliest interest. 

“T’se been a teacher myse’f,” she re- 
marked confidentially; “ but an’ although 
I ain’t never been a scholar. Don’t you 
think history’s de serumptiousest er all 
de kinds er learning?” 

She was silent for a little, apparently 
pondering something that baffled her. 
Then she said: 

“'What’s de name er dem Cesar boys, 
Miss Jane? I ricollect Mr Julius an’ 
Mr ’Gustus, but it ’pears to me like dey 
had a brudder, too.” 

At noon she declared herself to know 
absolutely nothing about cooking, and 
when dismissed to forage for herself in 
the absent cook’s untidy kingdom, she 
went with a grieved air as of one being 
imposed upon. 

About three minutes from the time she 
leff they heard her coming back. The 
noise she made sent Belle flying to the 
eradle of her only son, as if she feared 
an Indian massacre might be upon them. 
Agonized shrieks rent the air. Groans 


followed hard upon the shrieks. The 
door burst open, and Mary half stag- 
gered and half rushed into the room. Her 
face was ashen, her eyes were stretched in 
terror and almost popping from her 
head. 

“? Fo’ God, Miss Jane,” she stammered ; 
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“T’se done plumb killed myse’f. I’se 
dead! Dey can’t nothin’ save me now.” 

Belle Farley was a gentle little crea- 
ture, and Jane, although but fourteen, 
was made of tougher stuff. 

“ What’s the matter?” she demanded. 

“ Matter?” wailed Mary; “ Dis ain’t no 
time to ’seuss ’bout matter. I’se good as 
dead, I tole you. Ain’t I done et up all 
de inseck powder? It was in a little 
sprinkler bottle, an’ I gormed it onto 
my vittles good an’ thick. Lordy, Lordy, 
an’ now I got to die.” 

She dropped into the leather chair and 
rocked herself back and forth, hugging 
her arms about her shaking body, the 
widow’s bonnet sliding this way and that 
with the motion of her head. “ Can’t 
nothin’ save me now,” she moaned. Now 
and then she relieved the monotony of this 
refrain by folding her hands over the 
pit of her stomach, and _ sereeching: 
“QOueh! Dat’s de las’ breath I'll draw 
on yearth, I reckon.” 

Jane mixed a glass of bromo and ten- 
dered the fizzing dose to Mary, but the 
dying one waved it aside. “ Don’t per- 
jure me no white folks’ physic,” she en- 
treated. When urged to go to bed, she 
answered with a groan and rocked herself 
more frantically. 

Just then the door opened again, and 
Batch, the truant cook, looked sheepishly 
in. “ Miss Belle,” he began, “I couldn’t 
stay away right ca’m an’ peaceable in 
min’, fer thinkin’ er you-alls hyah wid- 
out yo’ dinner, so Idone come back—” 

His eyes fell on the prostrate stranger, 
and he stopped, not even wasting time to 
close his mouth, so startled was he by 
the sight. He came closer and regarded 
her silently for a moment. 

“God A’mighty!” he ejaculated then. 

“Oh, Batch,” cried Jane, so relieved 
in mind she could have hugged him. “ Go 
get the doctor right away. She’s dying. 
She ate up all your insect powder—by 
mistake, you know; she didn’t do it on 
purpose—and now she’s mighty sick.” 

Batch drew a little nearer yet. Then 
he threw back his head and laughed long, 
but without noise. “Sick!” he said, with 
scornful emphasis. “ She ain’t sick, Miss 
Jane. Dey ain’t no powder ever pow- 
dered what kin kill a nigger. She ain’t 
sick. An’ ef she is I ‘low I kin eure 
her mighty quick.” 

At the first sound of his voice the inva- 
lid’s eyes had opened. Now they rolled 
and grew bigger as they looked at him. 
Tf she was frightened five minutes before, 
she was horror-stricken now. 

“Batch!” she whispered hoarsely; 
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“Batch! Is dat rightly you? Ain’t you 
dead no mo’?” 

Batch chuckled. “No,” he assured 
her, “ I ain’t dead, and what’s mo’ I ain’t 
never is been dead. But you’s deserted, 
woman. I done run away an’ lef’ you.” 

“ Batch!” she said again; then she rose 
up and made toward him, her dusky face 
transformed with feeling. “ Praise de 
Lord!” she eried. 

But he waved her off. 

“Hol on, hol’ on,” he eounseled. 
“You’s goin’ a heap too fast. You done 
plumb wearied out all my affections fer 
you. I done made you a widder, an’ I 
ain’t sure but what I jus’ let you remain 
a widder. I ain’t tuck you back, an’ I 
ain’t bleeged to také you neither. I re- 
ceived my divo’cement papers sence I 
seen you last.” 

That erushed her altogether. There 
was something very awful in the words 
“ divo’cement papers.” “ What you want 
me to do, Batch?” she inquired very 
humbly. 

“You certain you ain’t sick?” he de- 
manded in return. “’Cause I ain’t fond 
er sick niggers. You ain’t sick, is you? 
Say ‘No, sir’ when you talks to me.” 

“No, sir,” said the Widow Mary. 

“ Ain’t worryin’ "bout early Romans, 
er late ones, er wars an’ roses, is you?” 

“No, sir,” said the Widow Mary. 

“ Feelin’ well an’ strong an’ peart dis 
mornin’, ain’t you?” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the Widow Mary 
with all humility. 

“Den take dat monument er funerals 
f’om off your head.” 

She obeyed and lifted off her mourning 
headgear. It was then apparent that 
the puffs of shabby wool grew to the 
bonnet instead of to her pate, and she dis- 
closed herself a comely girl, very much 
slicked down, and with her hair wrapped 
in many tiny wisps and tied together in 
a neat network across her head. 

Bateh grunted with satisfaction. 

“Now, you roll up dem sleeves an’ set 
to work,” he ordered. “ Fust you move 
round and fix up somethin’ nice fer de 
white folks to eat, to break dey fast; an’ 
den you kin fry three-fo’ po’k chops fer 
me. An’ dey’s water to tote, an’ kindlin’ 
to split, an’ dishes to wash, an’ ashes to 
be emptied. An’ ef you so much as 
erack a smile untwel I smiles at you, I'll 
run away wid a yaller gal I know, an’ 
make another widder out 0’ you. So git 
along, you lazy, triflin’, no~’eount nigger.” 

And very meekly, but with eyes that 
sparkled on him her doting love and ad- 
miration, Mary got to work in earnest. 
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Chapter VII 


—*@LIZABETH was _ fluttering 

2— anxiously about the table in 

her small dining room when 

her husband entered in his 

usual breezy fashion and laid 

: a buneh of fragrant carna- 

tions before her. “ A finishing touch for 

your table, Betty,” he said; and added, 

with a lover-like enthusiasm, “My! how 
pretty you’re looking tonight !” 

“T shouldn’t think I’d look pretty after 
the day I’ve put in,” she told him as she 
arranged the flowers in water. “Sam, 
Mrs Van Duser was here to luncheon.” 

“ No 

“She came to ask me if I had read 
Anthropological Investigations On One 
Thousand Children, White and Colored, 
and I hadn’t even looked at it.” 

“So you flatly flunked the exam; poor 
Betty !” 

“ Not exactly, Sam; I—told her I didn’t 
quite—understand the subject.” 

“Ah, Machiavellian Betty! Did she 
tumble ?” 

“ Oh, Sam! What a way to speak of Mrs 
Van Duser. I was the one to tumble, as 
you eall it. She graciously picked me 
up. Of course Doris was naughty, and 
Celia spilled cocoa on the tablecloth and 
passed everything on the wrong side. Then, 
after Mrs Van Duser went, Evelyn came. 
She’s upstairs now, dressing for dinner. 
And—after that—I don’t know what 
you'll think of me, Sam; but I—was 
nervous or something, I think, and I— 
whipped Richard.” 

“ You—what ?” 

“After all I’ve said about Marian 
Stanford, too! I just hate myself for 
doing it. But I had dressed that child 
twice all clean, and when I came down 
to see about dinner and found him play- 
ing in the aquarium again, Sam, drip- 
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ping water all over the floor, and with 
his clothes soaked to the skin, I just 
seemed to lose all control of myself. I 
snatched the poor darling up and—and— 
spanked him as hard as I could. The 
strange part of it is that I—seemed to 
enjoy doing it.” 

Her doleful air of abject contrition 
was too much for Sam. He roared with 
irrepressible laughter. “Forgive me, 
Betty,” he entreated; “but really, you 
know—” 

“T understand now exactly why people 
whip their children,” went on Elizabeth, 
descending into abysmal depths of humil- 
ity and groveling there with visible sat- 
isfaction. “I gave way to uncontrollable 
rage just because I knew I must take the 
trouble to dress the poor little darling 
again, and I ecouldn’t think for a minute 
what flannels to put on him. So I re- 
venged myself, in just a common, spiteful, 
vulgar way. No, Sam; you needn’t try 
to make light of what I did. Nothing ean 
excuse it!” 

At that instant the misused infant, 
dragging a train of iron ears behind him, 
hove into view. 

“ Chu-chu-chu!” he droned. “ Det out 
the way! Here tomes the ’spress train!” 
His cherubie countenance was serene and 
rosy; he beamed impartially upon his 
parents as he seuffed across the floor. 

“Well,” said his father, endeavoring 
(unsueeessfully) to view the matter in a 
serious light, “I fail to observe any signs 
of violent abuse or tokens of abject fear 
about the young person; I guess you 
didn’t—” 

“Hush, Sam! I hope he’s forgotten 
it—the darling! Do you love mother, 
baby?” 

“T’m a dreat big engine man!” vocif- 
erated the infant, submitting cheerfully 
to his mother’s kisses; “an’ I love ’oo 
more’n a sousand million! Chu-chu! 
Toot-toot! Ding-dong!” 

“How about the other young Brew- 
sters?” inquired their father, with a 
twinkle of mock solicitude in his blue 
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eyes. “Have they been pursuing the 
undeviating paths of rectitude, or have 
you—er—been moved to—” 

“Sam, if you make fun of me about 
what I did to Richard, I—” her voice 
broke, and she hid her eyes on his 
shoulder. “I thought,” she said, “ that 
it was my duty to tell you.” 

“Tm not making fun of you, little 
woman. Perish the thought!” and he 
kissed her convineingly. “I don’t know 
what I should—or shouldn’t do—if I had 
to cope with the young miscreants single- 
handed all day. Where is Doris, by the 
way?” 

She told him about the broken bay rum 
bottle, and described the scene at the lun- 
cheon table. “I. was so ashamed,” she 
concluded; “ but what could I do?” 

“Let me laugh again, Betty!’ he 
begged. “That’s too much, you know. 
Fancy our smal! Doris having the—er— 
audacity to stand up and audibly hint that 
Mrs J. Mortimer Van Duser’s room would 
be more aceeptable than her company! I 
wish I’d been there to see and hear.” 

“Mrs Van Duser said that it was a most 
interesting example of ideation—whatever 
that is,” said his Elizabeth rather proudly. 
“ She’s writing a paper for the Ontologi- 
eal Club, and she’s going to put all three 
of the ehildren in.” 

“As what—concrete examples of the 
genus enfant terrible?” he inquired cau- 
tiously. 

Elizabeth was surveying her table with 
satisfied eyes. She did not appear to 
have heard his question. 

“Tt may be hard work to take care of 
all that silver and glass we had for wed- 
ding presents, Sam,” she said thought- 
fully; “ but on oceasions it is useful.” 

“Yes; if the foreigner in the kitchen 
didn’t too often turn our dancing into 
mourning by smashing it.” 

“T’m not going to let Celia wash one 
of these dishes,” she told him firmly. 

“Who is going to wash them?’ he 
asked resignedly. 

“T am—after Mr Hickey’s gone and 
Evelyn’s in bed.” 

“That means me,’ he quoted irrele- 
vantly. “I’m a thoroughly house-broken 
husband, and you can depend upon me, 
Betty, every shot.” 

She flashed him a grateful smile. “Of 
course I know that, Sam,” was all she 
said; but her eyes were eloquent of love 
and happy trust. “What do you think, 
Sam,” she added, “ Evelyn has known 
Mr Hickey a long time already.” 
“So much the better for Hickey!” 
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“Yes; that’s what I thought. You see, 
Sam, if—if anything should happen, it 
wouldn’t be all our doing; and so in a 
way, Sam, I actually felt relieved when 
Evelyn said that she had met Mr Hickey 
before. It is really an awful responsi- 
bility.” 

“What? To ask Hickey to dinner? 
He didn’t seem to mind it.” 

“Don’t be flippant, Sam,” she said, with 
dignity. “ You know perfectly well what 
I mean. If Mr Hickey should fall in love 
with Evelyn—and I will say that she 
never looked more attractive than she 
does now—and if she should—” 

He interrupted her with a hasty kiss. 
“T’ve got to go up and dress,” he re- 
minded her. “ Don’t-you worry, Betty; if 
he should and she should, then they both 
would; and all you and I would be re- 
quired to do would be to buy them a 
clock that wouldn’t go, or a dozen pate de 
fois gras implements—only, let it be some- 
thing useful. By the way, I see you’ve 
set the table for the children. Do you 
think that is—er—exaetly the part of 
wisdom ?” 

“No, Sam, I do not. But I had to 
make it up to Richard some way, so I 
promised to let him have dinner with 
us, and Evelyn quite insisted upon the 
others. She thinks Carroll simply per- 
fect, and she says Doris is the most fas- 
cinating child she ever saw.” 

“Well,” he acquieseed, “they’re the 
biggest and best half of the Brewster 
family, when you come to think of it, and 
Hickey always wants to see them when 
he comes.” 

Half an hour later Elizabeth was put- 
ting the finishing touches to her toilet, 
while the children immaculate and shining 
— admiringly about the dressing 
table. 

“ Now remember, Carroll, you mustn’t 
get to quarreling with Doris about any- 
thing.” 

“T won’t, Mother; I promise.” 

“We're going to have iee eream for 
dessert, and—” 

“ Oh-e-e!” in a rapturous chorus from 
all the children. 

“T don’t want you to make that noise 
when Celia brings it onto the table; that’s 
why I’m telling you beforehand.” 

Richard was pirouetting heavily on his 
little stubbed shoes. “ Oh-e-e!” he re- 
peated; “ice eweam!” 

“Now, do you think you can remem- 
ber?” asked Elizabeth, elasping a string 
of gold beads about her pretty throat, 
and turning to meet the three pairs of 
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upturned eyes. “I want Aunty Evelyn 
to think you’ve improved a great deal 
since the last time she was here. You 
weren’t very good that time.” 

Carroll’s elear gaze met his mother’s 
reprovingly. “Do you want Aunty 
Evelyn to think we’ve improved if we 
haven’t?” he asked. “Because we're 
really getting badder ’most every day.” 

“ You’re badder, you mean,” said Doris, 
with a superior and pitying smile; “I’m 
as good’s I can be. Mrs Van Duser 
said I was a very inter-est-in’ ’zample of 
a. child. So there!” 

Carroll shook his head. “I’m not go- 
ing to quarrel with you, Doris, ’eause I 
promised Mother I wouldn’t,” he said, 
with dignity; “but we are badder— 
*specially you; you didn’t mind Mother 
three times today.” 

“T am not badder.” 

“T said I wonldn’t quarrel, Doris; but 
you are—very much badder.” 

“ Hush, ehildren!” exelaimed Elizabeth, 
hurriedly intervening between the militant 
pair. “ Come right down stairs, and don’t 
talk to each other at all unless you can 
be pleasant and polite.” 

Miss Evelyn Tripp presently appeared 
in a wonderful toilet, all lace and twink- 
ling jets. She exclaimed over Carroll’s 
marvelous gain in inehes, and Doris’s bril- 
liant color, and kissed and cooed over 
Richard. 

“ They’re certainly the dearest children 
in the world,” she said. “I’ve been 
simply wild to see them all these months, 
and you, too, Betty dear! Ive so much 
to tell you!” 

She twined her arm ecaressingly about 
Doris, and smiled brilliantly down at the 
little girl, who gazed with round appre- 
ciative eyes at the visitor’s gown and at 
the jewels which sparkled on her small 
white hands. 

“Both of my front teeth are all wig- 
gly,” whispered the child, feeling that 
something out of the ordinary was de- 
manded of her in a social way. “I ean 
wiggle them with my tongue.” 

“Can you, darling? How remarkable! 
Never mind; yon’ll soon have some nice 
new ones that won’t wiggle.” 

Doris giggled rapturously. “ We’re 
going to have iee eream for dinner,” was 
her next confidence. “But I’m not go- 
ing to act s’prised when Celia brings it 
in. We've all promised Mother we won’t, 
even if it’s pink. I hope it'll be pink, 
don’t you?” 

“Doris,” warned her mother, “ you’re 
talking too much.” 


“Oh, do let the dear little soul say 
anything she likes to me, Betty!” pro- 
tested Miss Tripp. “If you knew how 
I enjoyed it!” 

Doris nestled closer to the visitor, eye- 
ing her mother with the naughtily demure 
expression of a kitten stealing cream. 
“T was going to tell you something 
funny,” she said, “ but I can’t think what 
it was. I guess I’ll remember when we’re 
eating dinner.” 

“The artless prattle of a ehild is so 
refreshing, you know,’ continued Miss 
Tripp, “after all the empty convention- 
alities of society. I simply love to hear 
the little darlings—especially yours, dear 
Betty. You are bringing them up so 
beautifully !” 


Chapter VIII 


When Mr George Hickey rang the bell 
at the door of the modest Brewster resi- 
dence that night it was with the pleasant 
anticipation of a simple but well-cooked 
dinner, of the sort a bachelor, condemned 
by his solitary estate to prolonged resi- 
dence in that semi-publie caravansary 
known as the American boarding house, 
seldom enjoys. 

He was very far indeed from knowl- 
edge of the fact that he was in the oft- 
quoted position of the man in a boat 
on the hither side of the great rapids 
of Niagara. Mr Hickey had allowed him- 
self to be drawn into feeling a somewhat 
uneommon interest in Miss Evelyn Tripp, 
it is true; but he attributed this feeling 
wholly to the fact that he had known 
Miss Tripp when he was a tall, awkward 
boy of twenty and she was a rosy, fas- 
cinating miss of sixteen. She had laughed 
at him slyly in those days, and he had 
resented her mirth with all the secret 
and henee futile agony which marks the 
intercourse of the awkward youth with 
the self-possessed maid. But the sear 
whieh Evelyn’s youthful laughter had left 
in his bosom had remained unwontedly 
tender—as an old wound sometimes will; 
and when, after the lapse of years, they 
had met onee more Mr Hickey found the 
lady so surprisingly sweet, so gentle, so 
altogether tactful and sympathetic, that 
he eould hardly eseape a pleasant and 
soothing sense of gratitude. They spoke 
of old times—very old times they were, 
the mere mention of which brought a 
delicate blush to Miss Tripp’s cheek. 
And the auroral light of youth, which 
never appears so roseate as when it 
shines upon the cold peaks of middle 
life, irradiated their common past and 
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appeared to linger fascinatingly over 
Miss Tripp’s somewhat faded person. 

It had not, however, occurred to Mr 
Hickey that the foregoing had any bear- 
ing whatever upon his own immediate 
future, nor upon the immediate future 
of Miss Evelyn Tripp. In a word, Mr 
Hickey was very far from contemplating 
matrimony when he entered the Brewster’s 
cheerful little parlor, bearing a box of 
bonbons for its mistress, and a jumping 
jack capable of singular and varied con- 
tortions for the young Brewsters. 

Miss Tzipp appeared very much sur- 
prised to meet Mr Hickey again; she 
gave him a beautiful little hand of wel- 
come from the deep chair, where she was 
enthroned with Richard upon her knee 
ruthlessly ecrumpling the skirt of one of 
her carefully cherished gowns. 

“T’m telling the children a fairy story,” 
she said archly; “ you mustn’t interrupt.” 

“May I listen, if I’m a good boy?” 
asked Mr Hickey, endeavoring to assume 
a light and festive society air, which 
hardly comported with his tall spare fig- 
ure and the air of sober professionalism 
which he had acquired during a some- 
what stern and strenuous past. 

Carroll, who guarded Miss Tripp’s 
chair on the right, exchanged puzzled 
glanees with Doris who oceupied the left. 
The little girl giggled. 

“You aren’t a boy,” she said, address- 
ing Mr Hickey, with a confidence inspired 
by past acquaintanceship; “you're all 

wn up.” 

“T like fairy stories, anyway,” he 
asserted untruthfully; “and I want to 
hear the one Miss Tripp is telling. 
You’ll let me; won’t you, Doris?” 

“Tl let you, if Aunty Evelyn “Il let 
you; but I guess she won’t.” 

Miss Tripp laughed musieally. “ What 
a quaint little dear it is!” she murmured, 
kissing the child’s pink cheek. “ Why 
shouldn’t Aunty Evelyn let Mr Hickey 
hear the story if he wants to, dear?” 

“He’s too old,’ said Doris eonvine- 
ingly. “ He wouldn’t care about Cinder- 
ella losing off her glass slipper.” 

“ QOh-e-e, Doris Brewster!” exclaimed 
Carroll, swelling with the superior en- 
lightenment of his three years of senior- 
ity. “That’s very rude indeed! Mr 
Hickey doesn’t look so very old. He’s 
got quite a lot of hair left on the sides 
of his head, and—” 

“Thanks, my boy,” interrupted Mr 
Hickey hastily. “ But don’t entirely floor 
me by enumerating all my youthful 
charms. How about that slipper of Cin- 
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derella’s, Miss Tripp; there’s a prince 
in that story, isn’t there? with—er— 
plenty of hair on top of his head?” 

Miss Tripp, who was actually blushing 
pink, quite in her old girlish fashion, 
exchanged mirthful glances with the 
engineer. 

“T was just coming to the prinee,”’ 
she said. “ He was—oh, such a beautiful 
prinee, all dressed in pale blue, embroid- 
ered with pearls and silver, and on his 
breast a great flashing diamond star. 
And when he saw Cinderella, standing all 
by herself, in her beautiful gauzy ball 
dress—” 

“ An’ her glass slippers!” gurgled Doris 
rapturously. 

“ An’ her gwass sippers!” echoed Rich- 
ard, hugging the story teller in a sudden 
spasm of affection. 

“Yes, her glass slippers, of course, 
darlings,” cooed Miss Tripp; “ but the 
prince did not notice the slippers; he 
was so agitated by the sight of her 
lovely face and her shining golden hair.” 

Mr Hickey caught himself gazing 
dreamily at Miss Tripp’s elaborately ar- 
ranged coiffure. The yellow gaslight fell 
becomingly upon the abundant light 
brown waves and coils, touching them into 
a shimmering gold which he did not 
remember to have noticed before. How 
well she was telling the story, too; and 
how fond of her the Brewster children 
appeared to be! He recalled, mistily, that 
someone had said, or written—perhaps 
it was one of those old author chaps— 
that it is impossible to deceive a child. 
Mr Hickey was convinced that this must 
be true. And insensibly he fell to think- 
ing how pleasant it would be if this were 
his own fireside, and if the lady in the 
deep wicker chair were— 

A sound of small handelapping brought 
him out of this blissful reverie with a 
start. “I like that part best of all,” 
Carroll was saying; “ an’ if I’d been that 
prince I’d ’ave taken my big shining 
sword and eut off the heads of those 
bad, wicked sisters! Yes; I would; I’d 
like to do it!” And the sanguinary small 
boy swaggered up and down, his shoulders 
squared and his eyes shining. 

“Oh, my dear!” protested Miss Tripp 
mildly. “You wouldn’t be so unkind; 
I’m sure you wouldn’t.” 

“T’d take all their pretty dresses away 
an’ wear ’em myself,” shrilled Doris ex- 
citedly. “ An’ ’d—pinch ’em; I’d—” 

“Let me tell you what dear, sweet 
Cinderella did,” interrupted Miss Tripp, 
tactfully seizing the opportunity to im- 
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press a moral lesson. “She forgave her 
unkind stepmother and her two rude, 
spiteful sisters, and gave them each a 
eastle and many, many lovely gowns and 
jewels; and after that they loved Cin- 
derella dearly—they couldn’t help it. 
And all of them were good and happy 
forever afterward.” 

The children stared in round-eyed dis- 
pleasure at this ethieal but entirely tame 
denogement. 

“That isn’t in my storybook,” said 
Carroll positively. “Cinderella married 
the prince, an’ the fairy godmother turned 
the bad sisters into rats, an’ made ’em 
draw her carriage forever an’ ever.” 

“ Why, Carroll Brewster! I guess you 
made that up!” cried Doris. “ The fairy 
godmother didn’t turn the bad sisters 
into anything; she jus’ waved her wand 
an’ turned Cinderella’s ol’ ragged elo’es 
into a lovely spangled weddin’ dress, an’ 
then—” 

“She turned ’em into rats,” repeated 
Carroll doggedly. “An’ I’m glad she 
did it.” 

“She did not turn ’em into rats!” 

“She did?’ 

“She didn’t!” 

At this crucial moment entered Eliz- 
abeth, flushed and bright-eyed from a 
final encounter with the elemental forces 
in the kitehen. “ Won’t you all come out 
to dinner,” she said prettily; “I’m sure 
you must have coneluded that dining was 
among the lost arts by this time.” 

“Not in this house,’ said Mr Hickey 
gallantly. “This is one of the few—the 
very few places where one has the ines- 
timable privilege of really dining. The 
balance of the time I merely take food 
from a strict sense of duty.” 

“We're going to have ice cream,” whis- 
pered Carroll kindly. 

His father, who had caught the whis- 
per, laughed outright. “He wants to 
give you something to look forward to, 
George,” he said, as he tried the edge of 
his earving knife. “If variety is the 
spice of life, anticipation might be said 
to be its sweetening—eh? Will you have 
your beef rare or well done, Miss Tripp?” 

“Well done, if you please,” mur- 
mured Miss Tripp, smiling happily as she 
squeezed Doris’s chubby hand under the 
tablecloth, 


The little girl’s eyes were very bright 
as she said, “ I like to have you a-visitin’, 
Aunty Evelyn.” 

“Do you, dear? Well, Aunty Evelyn 
is very, very happy to be here.” 

“We were going to have rice pudding 
for dessert if you hadn’t come. I don’t 
like rice pudding; do you, Aunty 
Evelyn ?” 

“ Doris—dear !” 

Her mother’s voice held reproof and 
warning; but the child, with the specious 
sense of security inspired by the pres- 
ence of strangers, digplayed her dimples 
demurely. “1 didn’t know it was naughty 
not to like rice pudding,” she said, in a 
small, distinet voice. 

Mr Hickey glanced thoughtfully across 
the table at Miss Tripp, who was smiling 
down at the little girl encouragingly. 
“Most of us are naughty when it comes 
to hankering after the unusual and the 
unattainable,” he observed didactieally. 
“T eat my riee pudding contentedly 
enough most days of the year; but on the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth I—” 

“You pine for pink ice cream; don’t 
you?” smiled Miss Tripp; “ but one might 
tire of even the pinkest ice cream if it 
appeared too often. What one really 
wants is—plain bread.” She cast a barely 
perceptible glance at Elizabeth, the laces 
at her throat quivering with the ghost of 
a sigh. The next instant she was laugh- 
ing at Richard whose curly head was be- 
ginning to droop heavily over his food. 

“Poor little fellow,” she murmured. 
“Do look, Elizabeth; he’s almost gone!’ 

“Won’t you carry him upstairs for 
me, Sam?” Elizabeth begged her husband. 
“T ought not to have kept him up for 
dinner. You'll exeuse us for just an in- 
stant; won’t you?” 

It was a pretty picture; the tall, stal- 
wart father lifting the child, rosy with 
sleep, and the little mother hovering anx- 
iously near, like a small brown bird. Mr 
Hickey observed it solemnly; Miss Tripp 
smilingly; then, for some reason un- 
known to both, their eyes met. 

“ Er—let me pass you the bread, Miss 
Tripp,” said Mr Hickey, shortsightedly 
choosing among the viands immediately 
within his reach. 

“Thank you, Mr Hickey,” said Evelyn, 
and again that faint, elusive sigh shook 
the delicate laces at her throat. 


(To be Continued) 
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A Studio or Cottage | 


By Mira Burr Edson 


HE house, intended as a 
summer home and studio 
for private work and for 
pupils, stands upon a 
high stretch of land 
overlooking the Dela- 
ware river. The lot on 

which it is built edntains half an acre of 
land with 105 feet front, and slopes 
gently back to a wood at the rear. It is 
three or four feet above the high road of 
macadam that follows the river to Tren- 
ton, where Washington and his army 
crossed on that famous Christmas night 
before the battle of Trenton, in 1776. 

The house stands at the middle of the 
lot, somewhat to one side to allow a 
pergola to stand, some day, in this space. 
There is space enough in front for trees 
and shrubs, and at the back for a kitchen 
garden and flowers. The building itself 
is of stucco or plaster colored a deep tan, 
and the roof is red, shingled. The win- 
dows are all in groups of three except 
the very large one in the northwest side. 
The house faces the river, which here runs 
southeast and northwest, so that the 
corners are at the points of the compass. 

The plan, as the illustration of the 
interior shows, consists of one large room, 
twenty-five feet square, from which open, 
at the right and back, smaller rooms 
which serve as library and dining room. 
A kitchen oceupies the corner space. 
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These plans show the unusual arrangement of both floors of this wholly unique cottage 


On two sides of the large room is a 
baleony from which open, above, three 
bedrooms and a bath. A stairway from 
this baleony turns at a platform two or 
three feet from the floor and deggends 
by a few steps toward the middle of the 
room. The platform with its railing 
makes a slight screen, serving as vestibule 
before the front door—this, a Dutch 
door of heavy oak. The room is lighted 
by a large window and by a triple window 
toward the front. -The fireplace is under 
the baleony and sheltered to some extent 
thus. Here a roaring wood fire is made 
on chilly evenings, lighting up gloriously 
the spaces and corners. The fireplace is 
faced with native stone of an unusual 
color, a purplish-red tone having a certain 
bloom and harmonizing beautifully with 
an oriental rug which lies before it. 

The bedrooms, which are over the 
smaller rooms below, forming a second 
story, average 9 by 14 feet. Each has 
a closet and each is lighted by a triple 
window. The arrangements of door and 
window make a free circulation of air 
possible and they are always comfortable. 
That over the library is furnished in blue 
and the morning view of the river and 
bridge from here is very beautiful. The 
corner room has its triple window cur- 
tained and valanced with a rose eretonne, 
and here the morning sun first peeps, 
around the edge of the wood. In the 
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A STUDIO OR COTTAGE 


the tea table on occasion 


room toward the front there is an inner 
window which looks down into the large 
room, giving both greater airiness and 
a picturesque effect from below. The 
furnishings here are in brown and golden 
tones. 

There is a sense of unity about the 
house as a whole which is pleasing, espe- 
cially as it allows each part a character 
of its own, which may be sought and 
enjoyed according to one’s mood. The 
large room gives space and freedom, and 
the views from the windows, if one looks 
out, are broad and fine, and the fireplace 
corner has its interests to contribute. 
The library presents a contrast. It is 
quiet, shady, and looks out into the pretty 
wood. 
The dining room, of which one catches 
a glimpse from the large room, is light, 
and whatever is in it is light and gay. 
Some Japanese prints and some repro- 
ductions of Whistler watercolors are on 
the walls. The room is widened by a bay, 
the windows of which show the river and 
the canal as a bright ribbon beside it 
winding slowly out of sight. The motif 
of the curtains is the mullein, which grows 
in this neighborhood five and six feet 


tall, its broad leaves and tall stalk show- 
ing perhaps a single blossom like a tiny 
flame, suggesting well its German name 
of “our lady’s candlestick.” At one end 
of the room is a_ built-in cupboard, 
stained, like the rest of the woodwork 
on the lower floor, a golden green. At 
the other end of the room a door opens 
to the poreh in front, so that to carry 
out the tea table at any time is the work 
of a moment only. The porch has a broad 
cement finish around its walls, providing 
a place where eushions may be brought 
and one may watch at ease the lights on 
river and sky until they fade altogether 
behind Belmount—of which there are 
fables concerning the days of Captain 
Kidd and his buried treasures. 

The whole was planned and earried out 
by a woman; its costs were moderate, 
and it has already repaid in satisfaction 
the time and costs of its building. It 
may offer suggestions to others to whom 
the studio plan of cottage appeals. 

The plan of this attractive little strue- 
ture may be readily adapted to the uses 
of a summer home, or indeed an all-the- 
year-around dwelling, if desired. The 
“one-room” house, as it is characterized 
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The main room or studio showing the fireplace faced with native stone and the balcony from 
which open the rooms of the second story 
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in arts and crafts circles, is a vogue appearance quite at variance with 
which is popular and growing. A _ average summer cottage. 
group of two or 
three women, or a 
small family, would 
find this cottage- 
studio design well 
worth their study, 
with a view to such 
slight changes as 
would make it a 
complete home. 
The ease with 
which it ean be 
adapted to summer 
home life, which is 
essentially social, 
and wholly 
unique character in 
both external ap- 
pearance and inte- 
rior arrangement, 
commend it to all 
who see it. Its 
very simplicity 
rests the eye, while The great northwest window is one of the pleasing features 
at the same time it 
makes a substantial 
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Cassell, of Old Salem 


By Mary H. Northend 


ALEM, noted for her pure 
colonial houses, her quaint 
porches and her old-fash- 
ioned gardens fragrant with 
the perfume of heliotrope 
and mignonette, also holds a 
distinctive place in the euli- 
nary art. The mis- 


sight, in this quaint old city, to see this 
stately colored gentleman of the old 
school passing down her principal street 
with his covered basket on his arm, con- 
taining invitations to some notable event 
at which he will be master of cere- 
monies, 


tresses of the colo- 
nial mansions were 
noted housewives, 
who had _ inherited 
from their Puritan 
ancestors many a 
rare old English 
receipt, and Salem 
cupboards were eele- 
brated for their won- 
derful variety of 
choice eakes, which 
were always served 
to the casual guest. 
In the early days 
when her ships came 
into port laden with 
trophies from the 
Orient, the merehant 
prinees in their knee 
breeches and ruffled 
shirts and Salem 
dames elad in ricli 
velvets and gems 
danced the stately 
minuet in Hamilton 
Hall, and there were 
delicious suppers 
presided over by one 
John Remond. He 
was succeeded by 
Edward P. Cassell, 
a dignified colored 
eaterer. 

His skill along eu- 
linary lines has won 
for him a name, not 
only among the 
social set of Salem, 
but in Boston and 
Newport well. 
All of his wonderful 
coneoctions are chil- 
dren of his fertile 
brain, for he never 
turned the pages of 


a eook book. 
It is no unusual 
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Hansel and Gretel 


Adapted from Adelheid Wette’s Libretto 


Drawings by Maria L. Kirk 


This German folk lore, which Grimm included in his fairy tales, is_here for the first time 


in short, simple form in English 
lines of ‘Humperdinck’s opera of 


Chapter II 


HE awful meaning of 
Peter’s question began to 
dawn upon Gertrude, as 
she answered in a low 
tone: “The cruel one? 
Who do you mean?” 
Peter came close to his 
wife and said in a loud and awe-struck 
whisper: “ The nibbling witch, who eats 
people!” 

“The nibbling witch!” cried Gertrude, 
starting violently and stepping backward, 
as her husband took up a broom. 

“Good heavens! But pray, how will 
the broom help you?” 

“The broom, the broom,” answered 
Peter, wildly, “what shall I do with 
that? What do people usually do with 
brooms? Witches ride upon them; they 
ride upon them! 

“A very old witch lives deep in the 
wood and is given her power by the 
devil himself. At midnight, when no one 
is awake, she rides on the witches’ hunt. 
She flies out of the chimney seated upon 
her broom, and—oh, horror!—she leads a 
wild and terrible life. Over mountain 
and chasm, over valleys and graveyards, 
through the clouds of mist and through 
the air, when it is storming, the witches 
ride madly, whir-r-r!” 

“Oh, dreadful!” said Gertrude, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

But Peter went on, with no wish to 
spare his wife’s feelings: 

“Yes, in the daytime—oh, horror! 
She gets poor trusting little children to 
come to her crunching, munching, nib- 
bling house in order that she may feast 
upon them, attracting them there by the 


et enriched and made more dramatic. 
ansel and Gretel, which children love.]} 
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his version follows closely the 


means of magie cookies. When they are 
munching cookies and greatly enjoying 
themselves, the cruel witeh seizes them and 
throws them, with lightning-like quickness, 
into the oven, glowing with heat. Then 
when they have been in the oven the right 
length of time they come out with their 
skins all brown, for they have become 
gingerbread children.” 

“And the gingerbread children?” said 
Gertrude, gasping. 

“Are eaten,” said her husband sol- 
emnly. 

Gertrude was now wringing her hands 
and sobbing violently: 

“Oh, horror! Help, dear heaven. 
the children! I ean’t endure it!” 

Whereat she ran hastily out of the 
house. 

Peter, as soon as he was left alone, 
took a bottle of kiimmel from the pocket 
of his coat and, holding it before him, 
spoke to it, as if it were an old friend: 

“Ah, ha! Old fellow; just wait a 
minute. T’ll take you with me. We will 
both go in pursuit of the witch.” 

And with these words, he put the bot- 
tle back into his pocket and hastened 
out of the house after his wife. 

The single candle that had been left 
burning on the table of the living room 
sputtered and went out. One could almost 
imagine witches riding about in the dark- 
ness, and yet there was a great peace 
about it all. 


After Hiinsel and Gretel had left their 
father’s house, they wandered far into the 
forest, in search of strawberries. The air 
was cool and pleasant, for the sun 
could pass but rarely through the thick 
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midsummer foliage. The moss felt com- 
fortable beneath the children’s feet and a 
bird chirped, every now and then, in a 
friendly way. Hiinsel and Gretel entirely 
forgot that time was passing, and it was 
sunset before they reached an open space 
in the forest, near the famous Ilsen Stone. 

The children did not know how close 
they were to that object of terror to all 
parents and children; for the Llsen Stone 
was almost completely hidden by pine 
trees. Gretel gave a little ery of joy 
when she came into the open space and 
could again see the sky which had been 
hidden from her for some time. She lay 
down beneath a large pine tree and looked 
up at the sky and the waving branches. 
The pine needles beneath her head were 
sweet smelling. Hiinsel was still in the 
woods hunting strawberries, but his basket 
was nearly filled. 

After watching the almost cloudless sky 
for some minutes, Gretel got up and 
began to pick flowers, and soon had gath- 
ered a beautiful bouquet. She also made 
a erown out of several branches from 
bushes which grew nearby. At last, tired 
out by her work and the long walk which 
she had taken, she again sat down on the 
mound of moss beneath the pine tree. 

By this time the western sky had turned 
pink and the shadows in the woods had 
grown deeper green. Gretel saw a funny- 
looking littlhe man standing just inside 
the woods, so she ealled to Hinsel. 

“ Hiinsel, I see a little man standing 
still and silent in the woods. He has a 
little cloak of bright purple. Have you 
any idea who he ean be? He is standing 
on one foot and has on his head a little 
black cap. Can’t you tell me who he is?” 

Hiinsel was so busy picking strawber- 
ries that I donbt if he even heard his 
sister’s questions. At any rate, he did 
not answer her, but came running out of 
the woods swinging his basket and shout- 
ing, “Hurrah, Sister! my strawberry 
basket is full to the top; how Mother will 
praise Hinsel now!” 

“T have also finished weaving a little 
crown; a prettier one than has ever been 
seen before,” answered Gretel, trying to 
erown Hiinsel with her wreath. 

But Hiinse! roughly brushed her aside. 

“Boys don’t wear wreaths,” he said, 
loftily; “that’s a girl’s trick.” 

Then, taking the wreath from Gretel’s 
hands, he placed it on her head, erying 
gleefully: “ Hurrah, Gretel! you’re a fine- 
looking girl. Yes, by George, you look 
just like the queen of the wood.” 

“Well, if I look like the queen of the 
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wood, I must have the bouquet,” said 
Gretel, proudly. 

“Queen of the wood, now that you 
have a crown and a scepter, you must 
also have the strawberries, but don’t dare 
to eat any of them,” said Hiinsel, handing 
his sister the bouquet and the basket of 
fruit. He then knelt before her, as if 
she were really his sovereign lady; and 
indeed she looked well enough to have 
been. 

At this moment the ery of a euckoo 
sounded near at hand, echoing through 
the forest. 

“ Cuek-oo,” cried Hinsel, imitating the 
bird, “ stealer of eggs.” 

“ Cnek-oo0,” answered Gretel, roguishly, 
“stealer of strawberries.” 

She then took a strawberry out of the 
basket and held it out toward Hiinsel, who 
sucked it into his mouth with a noise as 
if he were sucking an egg. 

“Ho, ho!” said Hiinsel, springing to 
his feet, “I can do that, too. Just wateh 
me.” 

And he took a berry out of the basket 
and threw it into Gretel’s open mouth. 

“We're doing just what the euckoo 
does, when he has a feast in some other 
bird’s nest,” he added. 

The euekoo in the forest cried again, 
and Hinsel again imitated it, “ Cuek-oo, 
stealer of eggs.” 

And Gretel answered as_ before, 
“ Cuck-oo, stealer of strawberries.” 

“Show your children, 
Cuckoo; 
Suck the eggs dry, 


Goo, goo!” 


sang Hansel, imitating in words the sound 
of a euckoo sucking eggs, and pouring 
into his mouth a handful of strawberries, 
so that his cheeks were all covered with 
strawberry juice. 
“You pile the berries high, 
Cuckoo; 
And eat them on the sly, 
Goo, goo!” 
sang Gretel for her part. 

The children beeame more and more 
excited. over their play and finally had a 
quarrel as to which should have the basket 
of strawberries. Hiinsel was stronger 
than Gretel, however, and finally got the 
basket entirely to himself, and putting it 
up to his mouth, ate all the strawberries. 

Meanwhile, the pink sky had become a 
deep rose color, changing into a dull gold, 
and the sun had almost disappeared in 
the west. A dull gray light was all that 
was left of the day that had just passed, 
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and Hansel and Gretel saw the objects 
about them dimly. 

Gretel snatched the empty basket from 
Hansel, angrily. 

“What have you done, Hansel?” she 
eried, stamping her foot. “Goodness 
gracious! you have eaten up all the straw- 
berries, you booby! Just you wait. 
Mother will punish you so that the pun- 
ishment you got today will seem like a 
joke.” 

Hiinsel was troubled and said, whining 
a little: “Come, don’t carry on in this 
way. You did just as much yourself, 
Gretel.” 

But Gretel only answered, quickly, 
* Come now, we will find some new ones.” 

“Of course we will, under the hedges 
and bushes,” said Hinsel, loftily. “ You 
can’t see a leaf or a berry any longer. 
It is perfectly dark now all about here.” 

At this Gretel was frightened and came 
close to her brother. 

“Oh, Hansel, Hinsel, what shall we 
do? What have we foolish children done? 
We should never have wasted so much 
time here.” 

Hiinsel took Gretel by the wrist, and 
whispered, breathing quickly, “ Listen to 
the branches of the trees. Do you know 
what the forest is saying? It is this— 
‘Children, aren’t you afraid?’ ” 

Then, looking around him anxiously, 
Hiinsel added, in an awestruck whisper, 
“ Gretel, I don’t know the way out of the 
wood any more.” 

At this, Gretel was filled with terror 
and eried, “Oh, good heavens! What 
did you say? Don’t you know the path 
any more?” 

When Hansel saw how frightened his 
sister had grown he made a great show 
of courage. 

“You’re nothing but a ’fraid eat,” he 
said, squaring his shoulders and throwing 
up his head. “I am a boy; I’m not 
afraid.” 

“ Oh, Hansel,” his sister answered, “ we 
certainly have gotten ourselves into a 
dreadful serape.” 

“Oh, come, Gretel, be sensible,” said 
Hansel, trying to comfort her. 

“What is that shining there in the 
darkness,” said Gretel, seizing her 
brother’s arm. 

“That? Oh, those are the birches in 
their white clothes.” 

“ And there,” Gretel went on, pointing 
with her finger, “ what is that grinning at 
me from that marshy ground?” 

Hinsel’s courage was beginning to 
give out, and he answered, stuttering, 


“ T-t-that is the shining stump of a wil- 
low tree.” 

“But don’t you see what a strange face 
it is making?” said Gretel, anxiously. 

Then Hansel, summoning all his cour- 
age, called loudly, “I’m making a face at 
you. Do you hear me, you goblin?” 

But no answer came to his challenge. 

Gretel clung to her brother once more 
and said anxiously, “ There, see that light. 
It is coming nearer and nearer all the 
time.” 

“ The little will-o’-the-wisp is certainly 
hopping hither and thither. Gretel, you 
must be brave—wait, I will ery once more 
as loudly as I ean.” 

And Hansel, making a trumpet of his 
hands, called with all his might, “ Who is 
the-r-re?” 

And the echo came back strangely from 
the woods, “ He-is-the-r-re,” dying away 
in ghostly fashion in the distance. 

The children cowered close together, 
terrified. There was no sound but the 
gentle moaning of the trees in the forest. 

At last, Gretel was brave enough to eall, 
timidly, “Is anyone there?” 

And the mischievous echo called again 
softly, “ Y-e-e-s.” 

The children put their arms about each 
other, shuddering. 

“Did you hear it? It ealled ‘ yes.’ 
Hinsel, there is surely someone near,” and 
Gretel began to weep, bitterly, but as 
quietly as she could. 

“T am afraid; oh, I am afraid! If I 
were only home! How full of ghosts the 
wood seems !” 

“Dear little Gretel,” said Hiinsel, try- 
ing to comfort her, “press close up to 
me. I'll hold you tight. I’ll protect you.” 

It had now grown very dark and a gray 
mist rose from the marshy ground, filling 
the back of the open space where the 
children were standing, and shutting from 
view the Ilsen Stone and the trees about 
it. 

At sight of the mist, Gretel’s courage 
quite left her and she said to Hiinsel, 
pointing with her finger while her teeth 
chattered, “ There come the white maidens 
of the mist. Look how they beckon us, 
and seem threatening us. They are drift- 
ing nearer to us! They are taking hold 
of us!” 

Her voice rose to a shriek, as she eried, 
“Father! Mother!” and hastened over to 
the large pine tree, which seemed to 
stretch out its branches protectingly. 
Here she threw herself upon her knees 
and hid behind Hiinsel. 

At that moment the mists on the left 
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parted and a little, old, gray-haired man 
appeared, bearing a sack on his back. 

“See there,” said Hiinsel, pointing; 
“look at the little man, Sister. I wonder 
who he ean be?” 

The little fellow came towards the chil- 
dren, making friendly gestures and smil- 
ing pleasantly. As he approached, the 
children began to realize that they were 
very sleepy, for you must know that the 
little man was none other than the Sand- 
man, who is one of the children’s best 
friends. 

When the Sandman was near enough, 
he began to throw sand into Hinsel’s and 
Gretel’s eyes, from the little sack on his 
back; but he always smiled quietly and 
sang this little song, which by its very 
melody, put the children to sleep: 

“T am the little Sandman, 

Brother and sister, sleep; 
I find the weary where I ean 
Brother and sister, sleep; 
Dear little children, I love you, 
Brother and sister, sleep; 
Smile at me and love me too, 
Brother and sister, sleep; 
From this sack, two grains of sand 


GAVE up spanking after a few trials, 
as it did no special good so far as I 
could see. Keeping my boy alone in 
a room, putting to bed in the daytime 
with an extremely simple supper, were 
methods more effective with him than 
whipping, and I did not feel ugly after 
such punishments. Some children might 
be benefited by whipping, however. 

Among the things I have tried to “ eut 
out” are cheap candy (keeping good 
candy in the home, to be had after meals), 
cheap picture papers and cheap shows. 

The boy is always ready to be read to, 
and has enough toys and tools. He 
plays with the children in the neighbor- 
hood, and, of course, at school; but I 
oversee the kind of playmates he brings 
home or goes to see. 

I find the Sunday problem a hard one, 
too. I began going to church when the 
little son was two and one-half, going 
late and sitting in the back of the church. 
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(To be continued) 


Managing a Boy 


By S. 


Take you both to Slumberland; 
As your tired eyelids fall, 
Rest glides in and heeds my call; 
Then when you are sound asleep 
Stars awake; from heaven’s deep 
Dazzling angels downward streain, 
Bearing each a wondrous dream: 
Dream, little children, dream!” 


As the Sandman finished the last words 
of his song, he disappeared. By this time 
it was completely dark, and Hansel, 
seareely able to hold his eyes open, mum- 
bled drowsily, “ The Sandman was here.” 

And Gretel answered just as drowsily, 
“Let’s say our evening prayer.” 

Nestling close together, they folded their 
hands and recited: 


“When I lay me down to sleep 
Fourteen angels vigil keep: 
Two will stand beside my head, 
Two below my trundle bed; 
Two again at my right hand, 
Two more on the left will stand; 
Two protect me with their wings, 
Two wake me when morning sings; 
Two will lead, should I not rise, 
To heaven’s shining paradise.” 


E. S. 


Now he stays through from the begin- 
ning and to Sunday school. I try to 
have some treat on Sunday afternoon, 
and if I am not too tired I go for a walk, 
but at the best a child does not get enough 
exercise on Sunday. I sometimes eall in 
a few playmates and read to them, then 
let them play a quiet game and give 
them popeorn or nuts and apples. 

There is, too, the question of how much 
to give a child for an allowance, when 
extras should be paid for, and whether 
pay should be sometimes accepted when 
errands are done for neighbors. How is 
a small boy to learn that money is some- 
thing that must be earned by somebody? 
How can he earn in any other way? 

Now, how am I going to prevent his 
being too self-conscious, too full of his 
importance in our tiny family? 

How can I be sure of always keening 
his confidence and respect for my advice 
and opinions? 
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them,” said Polly; “ just 
leave them white like the 
new kind of handmade, 
wooden toys that are in 
the shops. I like the 
unpainted toys, don’t 
you, Donald?’ 

“Yes,” said Donald. 
“And since we have 
thought of a way to make 
the animals stand, ours 
will be just as nice and 
“Krafty ” as the wooden 
ones. We will begin 
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Body, fore legs, ears and hind legs of Nannie 


VI—Cardboard Farm Animals 


Invented by Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


* ORSES, cows, pigs, chickens— with a horse. A farmer can’t do much 
what other animals must we without a horse. Find a picture of one, 
have for our farm, Donald?” a side view, Polly, and then trace it 

“ Sheep,” said her brother; “then a wateh while I look for a cow.” 


YA 


lwentea by 
Adelia Bele Beard. 
Nannie, Polly's horse 


Polly selected a picture 
of a horse which was near 
the size and in the position 
she wanted, and placing 
over it a piece of smooth, 
white tissue paper, she 
traced the outline of the 
head and body, leaving off 
the ears and legs. (Figure 
2.) Then, turning her 
drawing bottom side up, she 
laid it, penciled side down, 
on a clean piece of rather 
thin, white eardboard and 
went over the lines again 
with her pencil. This trans- 
ferred the drawing to the 
pasteboard. But when she 
had eut out her horse’s body 
she sat regarding it with 
little puzzled frown. 
Presently she said: “If we 
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are going to put the animals 
together as we did the furniture, 
where shall I eut the slots, Don- 
ald?” 

“Where the legs join the 
body, of course. See here,” said 
Donald, showing a picture of a 
horse’s skeleton in his book on 
natural history which he had 
been consulting. “ The legs don’t 
hitch on at the lower part of 
the body; the joints are way up 
high, so you must allow for both 
shoulder and hip joints and for 
the muscles, too, when you cut 
out the legs, and then make the 
slots deep enough to bring them 
into place: Get a picture of a 


The body, hind and fore legs 


front view of a horse and see if you 
ean make the legs as they are in the 
picture.” 

Polly had learned to draw a little at 
school, and she managed, after many 


Invented 


The meek little sheep made by Polly 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


by 
a 
Donald's cow, Spot 


trials and some help from Donald, to 
make her horse’s legs look a good deal 
like real ones. Figure 3 is the pattern of 
the fore legs; Figure 4 is the pattern of 
the hind legs. She eut slots, quite narrow 
ones, in the lower part of the horse’s 
body. (A, B, Figure 2) and in the upper 
part of the fore legs and the upper 
part of the hind legs. (A, B, Figures 3 
and 4.) Then she slipped the fore legs in 
place, fitting the slots A and A together 
and sliding the legs up on the body until 
the end of the slot in the body rested on 
the end of the slot in the legs. She did 
the same with the hind legs, fitting slots 
B and B together and pushing the legs up. 

When she set the horse on the table 
before her it stood firmly on its four feet 
like a real horse. 

“Oh, Donald,” Polly exelaimed, “ it 
is just fine. See how beautifully the 
legs join the body; and it is strong, too, 
as a farm horse should be.” 

“So it is,” said Donald; “ but where 
are the ears?” 

“T forgot them,” laughed Polly. “I 
think T'll make them like this,” and she 
quickly eut out a narrow diamond like 
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Body, fore legs, ears and hind legs ot Polly's sheep 
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Figure 5. “Now I bave two ears in one, 
and I shall run them right through old 
Nannie’s head. Her name is Nannie, Don- 
ald, because that was the name of the old 
horse we drove last summer.” 

“T would cut a slit for the ears,” Don- 
old advised; “a slot isn’t really necessary 
for them.” So Polly cut a slit near the 
top of her horse’s head. (C, Figure 2.) 
Then, inserting the point of one ear in 
the slit she pulled it through until half of 
the diamond was on one side of the horse’s 
head, half on the other side. She bent the 
points up, and there was Nannie, as life- 
like as you please. (Figure 1.) 

“ Here is my cow,” said Donald, and 


your idea for the ears 
and horns. It was a 
good one.” 

“Donald, that is a , 
beautiful cow, and we will 
name her Spot, after the Y 
cow at the farm. To be 
sure, she has no spots, T he 
but that does not matter. 


yon?” 

“ Why, no, Polly!” said Donald, rather 
impatiently. “A cow’s legs are different 
from a horse’s. You know that.” 

Figure 7 is the pattern of the cow’s 
body, Figure 8 the pattern of the hind 
legs and Figure 9 the pattern of the fore 
legs. The leaf-shaped pattern (Figure 
10) is of the ears, and the erescent (Fig- 
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THE CHILDREN’S KRAFT SHOP 


he held up Figure 6. “ You see, I adopted _ 


You didn’t make the legs Dene Ceara 
just like my horse’s, did _ This saucy pig was made by Donald little white sheep,” Polly 


Donald made the farmer, the rooster and the hen stand upright 


18 


ure 11) is the horns. 

Donald did not bend 
either the ears or the 
horns, but allowed them 
to stand out straight 
from the cow’s head. 
The horns he inserted in 
the slit D and the ears 
in the slit E. 

“T will make a dear 


announced. “ Here is a 
picture of one I can copy.” 
Py And I'll do the porker,” said Don- 

Figure 12 is the sheep Polly made. 
“See its lovely, drooping ears,” she said. 
“T bent them down a little to make it 
look meek and mild.” Figure 13 is the 
sheep’s body, Figure 14 its fore legs, 
Figure 15 its hind legs 
and Figure 16 the pat- 
tern of the ears. 

Donald’s pig (Figure 
17) was a funny little 
animal with its curly 
tail and short legs. “ It 
looks like a real pig,” 
said Polly approvingly. 
I ean almost hear it 
grunt.” 

Figure 18 is the pat- 
tern of the pig’s body, 
Figure 19 of its hind 
legs, Figure 20 of the 
fore legs and Figure 21 
of the ears. 

“Tt makes a lot of 
difference where you cut 
the slits for the ears. If 
you put them in the 
wrong place, too high 
or too low, or too far 
back, the things look 
queer, and you don’t 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Here are the patterns by which Donald cut out the farmer, the rooster 
and the hen 


quite know what the matter is,” said 
Donald. 

“And you have to be particular not 
to make the slots in the legs and in the 
body too wide, else they won’t hold,” 
added Polly as the result of her expe- 
rience. “ You will make 
the chickens, Donald, 
won’t you?” she con- 
tinued. 

“Yes, and the farmer, 
too; we will have to 
have him to take care 
of the stock.” 

Donald found a pic- 
ture of a farmer that 
answered very well. He 
traced it, eut out his 
drawing and then began 
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invenTed by 
Bene Beara 


This is Mr Dooley, the watch dog 


The proud old gobbler 


to solve the prob- 

lem of making his 

farmer _ stand. 

(Figure 22.) Fig- 

ures 25 and 26 

show how he did it. 

Figure 26 is the 

pattern of the foot 

which fits in the 
slot in the farmer’s 
ankle. The heel 
stands out in the 
back some, but it 
had to be so to 
make a_ balance. 

“His feet are 

pretty big, but he 
- stands all right, 

Polly.” 

“Of course he 
does. Why not 
make your two- 
legged chickens 
stand in the same 

way? It is very easy to do.” 

“T will,” said Donald, and he did. 
Figure 23 is the rooster; Figure 24, the 
hen, and both stand as securely as any 
of the other animals. Figure 27 is the 
pattern of the rooster and Figure 28 is 
his feet. Figure 29 is the 
pattern of the hen; Fig- 
ure 30, of her feet. 

“The watch dog is fin- 
ished,” said Polly, and 
she stood him on the 
table to be admired. 
(Figure 31.) “ His 
name is Mr Dooley, be- 
eause he looks like the 
Mr Dooley who works on 
grandpa’s farm.” 

Figure 32 is the pat- 
tern of the dog’s body, 
Figure 33 is the pattern of his hind legs, 
Figure 34 is the pattern of his fore 
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THE CHILDREN’S TEETH 
legs and Figure 35 the pat- 
is ears. 


tern of 
“T am going to make a 
gobbler now, with his tail 
spread out. How is that, 
Polly?” 
“Oh, I like it. And 37 


make its wings stand out, 
shown in Figure 36. Fig- 39 
gives the wings and Figure 


tail and lifted wings, is 
40 38 is the tail, Figure 39 


38 
Donald’s_ proud little 
turkey, with its spreading 
i>. ure 37 is the pattern of 
the turkey’s body, Figure 
the Sat. 


The gobbler’s body and wings 


Donald fitted the slot O 


in the tail to the slot O in the body, 
slipped the wings through the slit P in 
the body, slid the feet Q in place, and 
his turkey cock was complete in all his 
glory. Polly and Donald were not con- 
tent with one of a kind, but made several 
of each of the animals, so that their farm 


“ WF I were asked,” says Prof Osler, “ to 
say whether more physical deteriora- 
tion was produced by alcohol or by 

defective teeth, I should unhesitatingly 
say by defective teeth.” It is only 
through sound teeth and clean mouths 
that we shall be able to preserve the 
health of the stomach and many other 
organs of the human system. 

Think of the poor children who suf- 
fer loss of appetite and loss of sleep on 
account of toothache! Is it reasonable to 
expect, with these conditions existing for 
any length of time, that children will grow 
to be strong and healthy men and women? 

The question naturally arises, How can 
we correct the existing conditions? The 
most effective solution must be through 
the children. There must be impressed on 
their minds early in life the necessity of 
a clean mouth; they must be instructed 
in the use of the toothbrush, for in real- 
ity the toothbrush is mightier than the 
dentist. 

A physician having charge of the health 
of the pupils of a publie school felt that 
a great deal of the lost time of the 


The Children’s Teeth 


By a Dentist 


was well stocked. The patterns of all 
these animals are made in perfect pro- 
portion, so that any little girl or boy 
may trace them and put the various parts 
together without trouble. 


(Next month Miss Beard will tel how wild ani- 
mals can be made.) 


pupils, and also the indisposition to take 
hold of their studies at certain times, 
was caused by decayed and aching teeth, 
so he decided to have the teeth examined. 
This examination (which I had the pleas- 
ure of making) resulted as follows: 

One hundred and seventeen pupils were 
examined between the ages of nine and 
fifteen years. The number having perfect 
teeth, free from decay, was 10; number 
having perfectly cared for teeth, all cav- 
ities filled, 4; number having but one 
decayed tooth, 9; number having two or 
more decayed teeth, 94. 

Fifty of these children had one or 
more teeth so badly decayed that extrac- 
tion was advisable. Seventy-eight chil- 
dren had never visited a dentist. Thirty- 
nine had had dental treatment. Twenty-six 
of these had called on a dentist only to 
have an offending tooth removed. This 
is the most unfortunate of advice; 
imagine the impression made on young 
minds, the terrible fear which for many 
years afterward will make it almost im- 
possible for the parent to induce the child 
to visit a dentist. 
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Captain Toodles 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


IX—From cocoanut trees beneath which they must run, 
A dozen spry monkeys took part in the fun. 


X—The cannibal chief got a nut on the head 
And the rest of them took him and put him to bed. 


XI—Then down came the monkeys, poor Tabby to tease; 
Her badly swollen tail they delighted to squeeze. 


XII—At length of a sudden a chasm yawned deep; 
’Twas too steep to clamber and too wide to leap. 
(To be Continued) 


Letters to Madame Crusoe 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


IV—Play Room and Playthings 
[Continued] 


HILDREN of both sexes 
should early be taught to 
help in the housework, in- 
doors and out, as far as 
their strength allows, for 
this is one of the great bene- 
fits of rural training, now 
almost banished from the city home, with 
its gas stoves, its steam heat and electric 
lights, its bakeries and laundries at the 
doors; with everything, in fact, so ready 
made and systematized that nothing is 
left for eager restless little hands and feet 
to do save to get into mischief. Let the 
children, then, in the country’ homes, pick 
up chips and bring in kindling, dry dishes, 
set tables, sprinkle clothes, fold simple 
articles and iron them; let them even help 
in cooking, if mother’s time and patience 
will hold out. 

Turning from domestic employments 
to those more distinetively in the kinder- 
garten line, let us first consider what the 
ehild in the play room, or by the mother’s 
side can do with paper. Tearing is one of 
the employments earliest enjoyed and one 
that will long keep a baby amused and 
happy. He may tear old newspapers in 
bits till he sits surrounded by the drift, 
which can finally be swept up into bas- 
kets for kindling fires, or used for stuff- 
ing a cushion for the eat or dog. Later, 
he learns to tear long strips, whieh can 
be converted by the older children into 
fly brooms, or fastened to sereen doors 
to keep out inseets. Later still, with plain 
brown or white paper, he can tear the 
rude outlines of household objects, per- 
haps even animals by and by. 

Then there are paper chains, which, 
with a eup of paste and a thin, flat stick 
as brush, he will delight to put to- 
gether, reveling not only in the eombina- 
tions of color, but in the sticky fingers. 
The mother or older child must eut the 
strips for pasting, making them about 
five inches long and an inch wide at first. 
The paper, colored, if possible; if not, 
white, brown, or both white and brown, 
should be ruled and eut accurately, else 
the chains will be no pleasure to the eye 
when finished. They make pretty decora- 


tions for Christmas trees and for the 
play room, if not left up too long and 
allowed to get dusty, and they may even 
serve as barbaric decorations for the 
person. Older children enjoy making 
chains also, using narrower and shorter 
links and more elaborate combinations 
of color. 

The ordinary paper squares used for 
folding in the kindergarten are 4 by 4 
inches in size, but it is quite as well to 
have them considerably larger than this 
for home use. If colored paper is not 
to be had, ordinary wrapping paper, ac- 
eurately cut, and cut to measure, will do 
very well, and even newspapers are not 
to be despised. Any kindergarten guide 
book or manual will give directions for 
folding symmetrical figures and ordinary 
play articles, but failing these, the echild- 
hood memories of almost any parent will 
furnish patterns for boxes, fly traps, 
boats, baskets, stars, rosettes, cocked hats, 
ete. Folding is a valuable occupation, 
giving a wide knowledge of geometrical 
lines and planes, as well as practice in 
dexterity and accuracy, but if these last 
are to be gained by its use the papers 
must be accurately cut, and folded as 
carefully. Triangles and cireles are also 
used in the kindergarten, and the mother 
who experiments with these forms will 
no doubt be able to invent her own fold- 
ings from them. Large squares, folded 
in some pretty fashion, make a very ef- 
fective border for the play room if fas- 
tened to the walls with thumb tacks; and 
tiny ones, of gilt or colored paper, pressed 
very flat, may decorate homemade pic- 
ture frames and faney boxes. 

The heavy brown wrapping paper, 
known in America as “ bogus paper,” is 
admirable for making furniture for doll’s 
houses, cutting and pasting according to 
some plan conceived by the mother or 
thought out by an older child. This, in 
connection with the heavy corrugated 
paper used for wrapping boitles, is 
quite stiff enough for a very sat- 
isfactory doll’s house. It is evident that 
for all these uses, the provident mother 
must preserve every scrap of heavy and 
light paper, pasteboard and cardboard 
that comes to the house, rejecting the 
ragged and broken portions and cutting 
- rest into. suitable sizes for the store 
closet. 
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LETTERS TO MADAME CRUSOE 


Drawing is a universal oceupation of 
the human race, and children take to 
it very early without suggestion. The 
low blackboard with its white chalks, col- 
ored ones being used as rewards and 
incentives, is very useful here and greatly 
enjoyed, one exercise, much to be com- 
mended, being the making of large disks 
or plates with a circular sweep of the 
arm. Lead pencils and colored crayons 
may later be supplied, as well as some 
simple pencil sharpener, for the younger 
children, or squares of sandpaper, which 
will serve the purpose very well. 

Any rough-surfaced paper, brown or 
white, will do for the young artists, the 
plain side of old wallpaper being very 
useful. The paper should be carefully 
eut and pressed smooth before drawing 
begins, for no good purpose is ever served 
by allowing children to use untidy, poorly 
prepared materials in their work. They 
should have low tables, and chairs, too, 
appropriate to their size, or a board on 
trestles and a stool. The babies enjoy 
making smaller disks like those on the 
blackboard, at first, with the same move- 
ment of the pencil, also tracing the out- 
lines of their hands and of simple paste- 
board or wooden forms furnished for the 
purpose. Transparent slates, and stencil 
patterns, to be followed on paper, are by 
no means to be despised either, for we 
are trying by all these means, not to 
raise up great artists, but good and happy 
children, able for the most part to oceupy 
themselves without assistance. 

By and by they will enjoy freehand 
drawing from leaves, fruit and flowers, 
domestie articles and objects in the room. 
Here competitions are of great service, 
and the freehand drawing may some- 
times be used as a family game in the 
evening, the parents joining in the sport. 
Colored crayons are always delightful, of 
course; and freehand brush work, if 
water-color paints are to be had, should 
be begun as early as possible. Children 
have often been known to make their own 
paints, using berries, flowers, nuts, eol- 
ored earths, ete, for the purpose, but 
these materials would so vary in different 
places that it would be useless to suggest 
them here. Coloring pictures, in books 
provided for the purpose, or in illus- 
trated catalogs and magazines, is a uni- 
versal enjoyment, and if different-sized 
disks of cardboard, ¢ut in circles and 
ovals, be provided, all little people delight 
in painting doll’s dishes, making decora- 
tive borders and designs on plates, sau- 
cers and platters. 
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V—Outdoor Work and Play 


The mother whose lines have fallen 
outside the wilderness of brick and stone 
we call a town is, after all, rather to be 
envied than pitied, for the little child who 
ean have free run of Nature’s garden has 
absolutely all that he needs for education. 
“One day we shall believe,” says a great 
German teacher, “that all we truly know 
—the stuff of all real knowledge—we 
learn from her: all the rest is but hear- 
say; rote-knowledge.” 

Let the little one, then, begin his lessons 
as early as may be; begin to feel and see 
and touch and listen and love and won- 
der. A baby in a grass plot or a sand 
heap, with only a dog for company, or 
with no company at all for that matter, 
will roll placidly about, or sit in con- 
templation twice as long as he would in 
the du!l and unehanging house, for the 
scene is ever new in Nature’s garden. 
The older children should first make thor- 
ough acquaintance with the familiar 
features of the ground about them as 
a preliminary to the study of book 
geography; with the hills or mountains, 
the valleys and plains, the water courses, 
the ponds and lakes, the coast line and 
cliffs; and these may profitably be repro- 
duced in the sand pile, and later given 
permanent form in rude maps. At night 
the stars may be studied in a simple way, 
for even an ordinary dictionary gives 
some information in regard to the names 
and characteristics of the heavenly bodies 
and adds an explanation of their names 
and their mythological derivation. 

One of the best means of interesting 
children in the changing seasons and the 
varying weather and the life about them 
is to have a family year book or calendar, 
which may either be a stout blank book, 
an old ledger or a sufficient number of 
leaves of smooth brown paper stitched 
together. To this all the children: may 
contribute, the one who has attained the 
dignity of scribe setting down the day, 
month and year at the head of each page 
and perhaps ruling off the divisions in 
which the facts are to be recorded. The 
title of this volume may perhaps be Year 
Book of the Johnson Family, and on 
January 1, 1907, would be entered, under 
Weather, a yellow circle, which the baby 
might paste on, or draw with crayon, 
indieating sunshine and bright skies. A 
gray circle might be used for a day of 
cloud or fog and a black one indicate 
storms, while gilt paper pasted in the 
proper place would show the evening star 
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and the changing moon. An examina- 
tion of the thermometer will give the tem- 
perature at breakfast and supper time 
each day, and no infant scientist but will 
delight in setting an old tin pan in an 
open space, protecting it from the thirst 
of roaming animals and measuring the 
rainfall, for record in the famous book. 

From noting rain, sunshine, snow, frost 
and the direction of the wind we pass to 
living things and record the birds seen 
each day and the fish and wild animals 
also, if we are so happy as to be able to 
espy them. At last, as the weeks go on, 
someone is so fortunate as to be the ear- 
liest to chronicle the first patch of bare 
ground, the first pussy-willow, the first 
robin, or the first dandelion. 

These year books, which would natu- 
rally be varied to suit the home scene of 
each family, are at first exceedingly 
simple, but later, as the children learn to 
use their eyes and are more skillful in the 
use of their hands, may contain pressed 
leaves and flowers, or pictures of them, 
a feather dropped from a migrating bird, 
perhaps, or the sketch of a snow crystal. 

If the mother begins these year books 
wisely with the little people, they will in 
time be carried on without assistance, and 
she will see, with delight, as the months 
go by that her children are cultivating 
those powers of observation on which 
all learning rests. 

A certain father of my acquaintance 
has devised for himself an admirable 
method, both of cultivating the power of 
observation in his children and of keeping 
tally of the growth of that power. Once 
a week or so, he takes a long walk with 
the little people and carries a notebook 
in which he jots down, at their dictation, 
every living thing seen by each child on 
the excursion. The game is ealled “ sharp 
eyes,” and the winner, whom not even 
an ant has escaped, has good reason to be 
triumphant. Such a game is of especial 
value to the dreamy, unobservant child, 
and would be useful to many a grown 
person. 

When walks and excursions are not 
in order, gardening is always to be done 
in the proper season, and here one might 
suggest that it is best to carry on some 
little supervision of the children’s out- 
door work and play, and not allow them 
to do any one thing so long and with such 
ardor that they become thoroughly 
wearied. An occupation, to be really 
enjoyed by children, should be taken up 
for brief periods only, according to age, 
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(To be continued) 


and for this reason it is wise to plan their 
days carefully, to allot one hour for rest, 
one for active play and another for some 
quiet occupation, always reserving the 
period just before bedtime, if possible, for 
a talk with mother and a sharing with 
her of all the day’s experiences. 

As to gardening, it goes without saying 
that every child should have a plot of 
his own, where he an raise the hardier 
flowers and vegetables separately, or in 
wild confusion, aceording to his fancy. 
Froebel has many Wise things to say on 
the value to children of working in the 
ground, and of learning, at first hand, 
the lessons that the plant world is ever 
ready to teach, and this is one essential 
ef the kindergarten, often denied to city 
prisoners, which the mothers whose needs 
we are considering can easily give their 
children. The larger children must have 
tools of their own, or old ones cut 
down, and it is wonderful to see the 
pleasure they will take in clearing the 
ground of weeds, removing rubbish and 
digging up the soil. Each child must 
decide what he shall put in his own plot, 
and be responsible for it, else there will 
be no development of individuality, but 
it is well also to have a “ group bed,” to 
which all may contribute. Advice will be 
needed from older persons as to the suit- 
ability of the soil to the proposed prod- 
uets and very likely father will have to 
give a more thorough digging and decide 
on what fertilizers are needed. 

It is well to lead the children, at first, 
to flowers and vegetables of strong and 
courageous habit, which insist upon com- 
ing up in spite of all difficulties, such as 
searlet runners, sunflowers, lettuce and 
radishes. No little child becomes a gar- 
dener in the face of too great difficulties, 
and he requires to see the fruit of his 
labors in a fairly brief time to gain 
conrage to go on. A garden gives some 
occupation for every day throughout the 
season, for when there is no digging, 
making of beds or planting, there is weed- 
ing, watering, training, and finally the 
collecting of seeds in packets and labeling. 

Not only in planting will the child take 
pleasure, but in transplanting. On some 
of his walks he will delight to take a 
basket and bring home a fern, a wayside 
lily, a root of goldenrod, or woodbine, 
and, under advice, select the proper spot 
for it, set it out and tend it. Such a 
wild garden in time becomes a delight to 
the family and a delight attended with 
no expenses and no drawbacks. 
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FABDERICK 


[T's VERY NICE TO HAVE A CAT 
WHEN HER MOTHER 
CALLS, 
QUICKLY UP 
AND STARTS TO DRESS 
ZA\ND NEVER,NEVER 


SQUALLS: 


B}uT HOW ABOUT THE ONE 
WHO CRIES, 
“0 CAN'T GET ON MY 
STOCKING! 
witt? Dwonwt? Mow ng 
stop! Go WAY 
O tHInk SIMPLY [J 
SHOCKING 
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Seeds and Their Habits 


By Alice Lounsberry 


Author of The Garden Book for Young People, etc 


O THOSE who plant 

their own gardens and 
know them intimately, 
WD there is in the begin- 
“} nings of growth, in 
seeds, bulbs and young 
plants an abundance of 
charm and interest. To realize that the 
cardinal flower of August, Lobelia cardi- 
nalis, springs from a briek-colored seed, 
as light and fine as a dust flake, and can 
brook no heavier covering than a few 
grains of earth, adds wonder to the final 
uprearing of its brilliant raceme of flow- 
ers. Nature uses many devices to sow her 
seeds, and often from her garden builders 
ean gather hints as profitable as the ones 
written on the outside of packages that 
contain them. 

The wind is usually Nature’s agent for 
seattering infinitely small seeds; for it 
earries them to various and far distances 
without bruising. Nevertheless, for the 
number of seeds that find a suitable rest- 
ing place, and actually germinate and 
sprout, hundreds, perhaps thousands, are 
absolutely lost. A tiny seed that falls in 
earth where a stone is hidden, even of 
pebble proportions, must invariably give 
up an unequal struggle with its overpow- 
ering foree. Against such loss Nature 
provides by her exceeding lavishness in 
sowing. It is a necessity from which 
makers of gardens may learn the wisdom 
of planting their seeds only in finely 
sieved soil. 

Home gardeners seldom pay any heed 
to the seeds borne by their own flowers. 
Yet to do so would often prove of advan- 
tage, since nearly all plants produce seeds 
in generous measure, readily gathered. 
It is true, moreover, that many nurseries 
do not concern themselves about gather- 
ing seeds, preferring to buy them in large 
quantities of wholesale seedsmen who sup- 
ply them at a price that makes the cost 
of labor for picking and caring for them 
seem colossal. Still, no nurseryman ean 
afford to neglect altogether the seed offer- 
ing of his plants. During the last few 
years grafted catalpa trees have become 
a feature of fashionable, formal gardens. 
These fragrant seeds are gathered in their 
long, conspicuous pods, put by for over 


the winter and sown in the springtime, 
about an inch deep in light, rich soil. 
They germinate and grow quickly, a 
point of favor in the sowing of tree 
seeds that is most important. 

To sow the seeds of the Colorado blue 
spruce, an ornamental tree now much 
desired and invariably costly, requires, on 
the contrary, both faith and patience. In 
one of the large nurseries of Connecticut 
there can now be seen numbers of these 
trees that have been raised in cold frames 
from seeds. Although over five years 
old they are barely five inches high. 

There seems sometimes to be a peculiar 
efficacy about a plant that springs from a 
seed or bulb that is home-grown. It may 
be because the parent plant has already 
adapted itself to the surrounding condi- 
tions of soil and climate that the offspring 
follows so satisfactorily in its footsteps. 
There are many individuals who think 
it desirable to patronize the nursery near- 
est at hand for plants to fill home gar- 
dens. Yet again a seed that has been 
produced in Canada will often suceumb 
to the warmer, milder climate of the 
northeastern and middle states, and send 
forth an astonishing luxuriance of bloom. 

It has been claimed that the soil and 
climate of western New York produce 
a quality of fibrous roots that makes their 
plants adapted to live long and well in 
all parts of America. But seeds have 
their vagaries, hiding often unexpected 


Although it is generally believed that 
the treasure of the Swiss Alps, the edel- 
weiss, is peculiar to that locality, it will 
grow in this country from seeds quite as 
readily as will asters, provided its roots 
are given an abundance of moisture and 
it is protected from hot sun. 

One of the notable gardens of Lenox 
has been planned and planted by a young 
woman who sends regularly to England 
for her seeds. The first year of their 
bloom in this country the flowers are 
remarkable for their clear, vivid hues. 
The blues of the larkspurs, the reds of 
the poppies and the yellows of the stocks 
make the colors of similar plants in 
adjoining .gardens appear dull and 
anemic. But unfortunately this unusual 
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brightness of color endures but for one 
season. The intense sunlight of the New 
World has an overwhelming effect on the 
flowers. They grieve for the milder, 
mist-permeated atmosphere of England, 
and show their feelings the next season 
by the pallor of their flowers. To keep 
up the high keynote of this garden it is 
therefore necessary to send each year to 
the other side for fresh seeds. 

The sweet corn that is grown in Nor- 
mandy, and which has become the dish 
of American innovation at many recherché 
restaurants in Paris, will not reproduce 
itself from its own seeds. Each season 
the grower must turn to America for the 
supply of seeds that perpetuate the corn 
of Normandy. 

Seeds that are gathered in the home 
garden can always have the benefit of 
eareful selection. By choosing constantly 
seeds from the best-developed plants, 
flowers of unusual size and loveliness are 
often produced. A woman who took 
great pride in her black pansies had 
achieved their color throngh many years 
of saving seeds from the darkest-hued 
members of her pansy bed. It is now 
possible to buy these seeds; but the casual 
buyer can hardly derive from them a 
pleasure so personal and sweet as that 
of the woman who aided in* obtaining 
their solemn blackness. 

For a long time the bulbs that are 
responsible for the charm lent to the 
spring and summer by early flowers have 
been imported to this country from 
China, Japan, Holland, northern France, 
Bermuda, South Africa and other bulb- 
growing places. At present, however, it 
is well, before buying, to make the in- 
quiry if American bulbs can be supplied. 
In some ways they are more desirable 
than the imported ones. They can be 
had earlier in the planting season for 
one thing, and are apt to reach the pur- 
chaser in a better condition than if they 
had had an account to settle with a long 
sea voyage. American-grown bulbs of 
the Madonna lily are considerably larger 
than the European ones and in most 
eases produce larger and more flowers to 
a stem. 

The autumn naturally is the time to 
plant the greater number of bulbs, but 
there are still a few that require atten- 
tion in the spring as an advance prepara- 
tion for autumn flowers. 

Japanese anemone bulbs which show 
from September to November waxen- 
like, delicately tinted flowers of exquisite 
beauty should be planted in the spring- 


time. The autumn crocus, Colchicum 
autumnale, the better name of which 
is meadow saffron, should also have its 
bulbs set in spring. Then as summer 
crosses the threshold of autumn it raises 
its large crocus-like flowers of pink lilac, 
reserving its leaf growth until the follow- 
ing spring. Almost these flowers turn 
backward the face of Father Time. 

Few gardens now ean withstand the 
Japanese invasion without peril to their 
attractiveness. Irises and peonies of won- 
derful beauty take with great vitality to 
American soil, thriving in the full splen- 
dor known to the Land of the Rising 
Sun. The auratum lily, the golden- 
banded one, which appears so enchanting 
in American gardens, was discovered in 
1860 when the sacred mountain of Fusi- 
yama was first ascended by Europeans. 
Since then its loveliness has been acknowl- 
edged throughout most civilized coun- 
tries. A court beauty could have had no 
more flattering experience. Its bulbs do 
best when planted in the spring. 

It is complained of this wonderful lily 
that its bulbs deteriorate in this country 
through the unrelenting attack of a 
microbe. In this it differs from most other 
lilies, the bulbs of which inerease to 
such an extent that they can be separated 
every three or four years. 

Although there has been much scoffing 
at the miraculous tales set forth by cata- 
logs, and although they have been dubbed 
the yellow journals of the garden, with- 
out them the amateur gardener would be 
at a loss to proceed with his work. 
Rather, it is of immense advantage to 
have a number of catalogs for both 
autumn and spring planting on some 
nearby shelf where they can be referred 
to frequently. By consulting various eat- 
alogs it is found that there is a con- 
siderable difference in the prices they 
record: one makes a specialty of one 
group of plants; another puts the 
stronger effort in other members of the 
vegetable realm. 

Often a catalog lures its patrons to 
take a combination of plants at a reduced 
price from that of the same number 
bought separately. Last summer two la- 
dies who made a visit to one of the famous 
rose gardens along the Sound noticed 
especially the combinations of roses each 
bed contained. On returning to their 
home and searching through a number 
of eatalogs for one of the unknown 
varieties they chanced by accident on the 
very offer that had been the inspiration 
of these rose beds. It was one most gen- 
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erous, providing a dozen  well-grown, 
hybrid tea roses for a dollar. In deep 
gratitude, then, should each nurseryman 
be remembered, since to everyone with 
a few spare feet of earth it becomes a 
possibility to plant a rose bed. 

Through the broad and constant expe- 


rience of nurserymen, moreover, a great 
deal ean be learned about the best sea- 
sons for sowing and planting. ; 

February of all months is the one in 
which to make lists of the seeds, bulbs and 
plants that are to hold the garden in 
characteristic beauty. 


Twenty Prizes for Boys 
The Best New Books as Awards for the Best Letters 


E WANT to hear from the boys. 

They have their opinions concern- 

ing a lot of things around the 

house, and the conduct of family affairs. 

We want to know if they think they get 

a “square deal” in all respects from 

Father and Mother and the powers that 

be. If they do not get a “square deal,” 

where, in‘ their’ opinion, is the difficulty? 

Is the family discipline, as regards 
boys especially, too strict or too lax? 


In the matter of spending money—how 


many boys earn their own? How many 
have allowances? How large are the 
allowances? Do you think a boy should 
earn his spending money? If so, why? 

How. about the relative treatment of 
brothers and sisters by parents? Is this 
usually square and fair? 

We don’t want all these subjects 
treated in one letter; they are suggested 
to help the boys realize the large variety 
of interesting topies upon which they 
may write to win a prize. 

Who ean send us some good stories for 
our page of “ Homemade Fun ”? 

One thing we particularly don?t want 
is an attempt at flourish or “ fine writ- 
ing;” we want good, plain, straight let- 
ters, written as to a friend, clear and 
simple, saying what you have done or 
what you believe as directly as possible. 

The length of the letters doesn’t 
matter much so long as there is some- 
thing to say; when that is said, stop. 
Give your name and address, without fail, 
at the head of the letter. It is better to 
write on one side of the paper only. 
Letters which are not available for publi- 
cation will not be returned. 

For the twenty most interesting and 
helpful letters which reach us before the 
first of April, 1909, books will be 
awarded from a list of eighteen of the 


best new books for boys. Each prize 
winner may select his own book from the 
list, which follows: 


ADVENTURES AMONG WILD’ BEASTS, 
by H. W. G. Hyrst. Fully yoy 
ALL AMONG THE LOGGER by C., B. 
Burleigh. <A _ boy’s and ad- 

ventures in the Maine woods. 

DAVE PORTER IN THE FAR NORTH, 
by Edward Stratemeyer. A story of a 
boy’s Arctic expedition. 

FAMOUS CAVALRY LEADERS, by 
Charles H. L. Johnson. 

FOREST RUNNERS, by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. A story of Indian adventure. 
FORWARD PASS, by Ralph Henry Bar- 
story of preparatory school and 


FOUR BOYS ON THE MISSISSIPPI, by 
Everett T. Tomlinson. 

FROM KEEL TO KITE, by Isabel Horni- 
brook, introducing the building, launch- 
ing and rigging of a fishing vessel. 

FULLBACK AFLOAT, by A. T. Dudley. 
Colleges vacation adventures in Europe. 
ISLAND TRADERS, by Alexander Mac- 
donald. A tale of the South Pacific. 
JACK LORIMER’S’ HOLIDAYS, by Winn 
—— The holidays are spent in 


NEW BOY, THE, by Arthur S. Pier. A 
preparatory school story. 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
by Tudor Jenks. 

STORY OF A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
BOY, by John T. Trowbridge. 

UNCLE TOM, ANDY BILL, by Charles 
Major. Pioneer tales of bears and In- 
dian treasure. 

UNDER THE GREAT BEAR, by Kirk 
A boy’s expedition to Labra- 


WILLIAMS OF WEST POINT, by Lieut 
Hugh S. Johnson. A story of the mili- 
tary academy. 

YOUNG ALASKANS, by Emerson Hough. 
Three boys fish for salmon, shoot a 
grizzly and see the natives kill a whale. 
The contest is open to all boys, whether 

subseribers or members of subscribers’ 

families or not, without money or other 
consideration. 

Don’t hesitate to write about anything 
that interests you, regardless of the sug- 
gestions in this announcement. Address 
all letters Boys’ Letter Contest, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Little Louise and Her Pets 
Good Housekeeping Dollies Whi¢gh the Children Can Cut Out 
and Dress 
Before cutting out the figures on this sice, 
trace the Patterns on the other side in order 
to get add.tional garments for Little Louise 
| 


By pasting a narrow strip of cardboard on the back of each figure it may be made to stand. Cut along the dotted 
line in Little Louise’s hat so it can be placed on her head 


i 


TX 


Linen coat with pearl buttons A hand-embroidered frock 


Additional Patterns for Little Louise (see opposite side of the leaf), to be traced 
before the page is cut 


: 
th . Lingerie hat for Louise A hat of the popular mushroom shape 
\/ 
A party coat with muff and tippet 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 

designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 

furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 414 GH. Costume of Hungarian red foulard 
broadcloth. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 217. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 417 ou. nightgown. Pattern 10 
cents. See P, 217. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 


413 GH. Goredkitchenapron. Pattern 10 cents. 
Page 217. In ordering, be sure to state 
= wanted p 
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No 415 GH. Costume of pigeon-gray cashmere. 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 217. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 411 GH. Princesse frock of fa: heviot. - 
tera 10 cents. See Pate 
size 
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a 416 GH. Negligee of figured 

erdown. Pattern 10 cents. See 

yam 217. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


Directoire skirt of same ma 
cents each. See Page217. 
to state size wanted 


No 418 GH. Waist of mist- 


be sure 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed Exclusively for Good Housekeeping 
Readers 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 213-216] 


One of the most becoming fashions for 
young girls is a one-piece princesse frock, 
like No 411 GH. Plain developments, 
such as the one illustrated, are especially 
attractive for school wear. The pattern 
is eut in three sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 
18 years of age. To copy for a girl 16 
years of age it requires 6% yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 5%4 yards 44 
inches wide. 

A pleasing variation from the ordinary 
development of a boy’s Russian suit is 
shown in No 412 GH. The irregular 
eut front ean be finished with a band of 
the same or in a pretty contrasting mate- 
rial, The pattern is cut in three sizes, 
for boys 2, 4 and 6 years of age. To 
copy for a boy 4 years old it requires 
2% yards of material 36 inches wide, or 
1% yards 44 or 50 inches wide. 

The directoire skirt illustrated in No 
419 GH is a copy of one of the latest 
imported models showing the back gore 
and girdle cut in one. The pattern is eut 
in six sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist 
measure. To copy for the average per- 
son it requires 54g yards of material 36 
inches wide, or 442 yards 44 inches wide. 

An especially desirable gored kitchen 
apron for stout figures is shown in model 
No 413 GH. The pattern is eut in four 
sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy for the average per- 
son it requires 4 yards of material 36 
inches wide. 

Princesse design No 414 GH has a high- 
waisted effect given by the arrangement 
of a sash drapery. The pattern is cut 
in six sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. To copy for the average per- 
son it requires 85 yards of material 36 
inches wide, or 634 yards 44 inches wide. 

An attractive afternoon costume ean be 
copied after design No 415 GH in any of 
the new soft, satin-surfaced materials in a 
becoming shade. The pattern is eut in 
six sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. To copy for the average person it 
requires 71% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 64% yards 44 inches wide. 

Negligee No 416 GH is plain and ean 
be developed in some soft, warm material 
for wear about one’s room in the winter. 
The design illustrated will be found a 
most comfortable one for this purpose. 


The pattern is eut in six sizes, for girls 
from 2 to 12 years of age. To copy for 
a six-year-old it requires 3 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 25 yards 44 
inches wide. 

The most attractive and practical night- 
gowns are of the one-piece variety. The 
one illustrated in No 417 GH, with tucks 
at the shoulders and plain spaces both 
front and back, furnishes excellent oppor- 
tunity for hand embroidery. The pat- 
tern is cut in seven sizes, from 32 to 44 
inches bust measure. To copy for the 
average person it requires 444 yards of 
material 36 inches wide. 

A waist in which the fashionable com- 
bination of materials may be carried out 
to advantage is shown in No 418 GH. 
The tucked portion and sleeves can be 
of the chiffon cloth and the guimpe of 
net or all-over lace. The pattern is eut 
in six sizes, from 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. To copy for the average per- 
son it requires 23 yards of material 36 
inches wide. 


Economical Dress 


Mr Eprtor—I would like to see dis- 
cussed in your most excellent magazine, 
the subject of dress for the “ dear aver- 
age woman,” to whom so mueh advice is 
given; the woman who has little time 
and little money—perhaps not more than 
forty dollars a year to spend on clothes 
for herself; who does her own housework ; 
and who cannot get, and could not afford 
if she could get, a dressmaker. 

Annie McFarland. 


Tell Us How 


Mr Eprror—I wish to say a word to 
the mother of the family of six who lived 
on $600 a year and saved about $250 of 
that $600. She needs to explain how 
such a result could be obtained. If she 
had owned up to living on boiled rice and 
clothing herself and family like Godiva— 
but new furniture and organ, comfortable 
clothing, eake and pie and plenty of 
variety! We would say with Sherlock 
Holmes’s friend, “ Marvelous! perfectly 
marvelous!” Until we learn the modus 
operandi we would advise the young and 
unwary not to try this experiment. 

A Reader. 


CuorHes carefully cared for and 
rightly worn, show a balance of mind and 
self-respect. Ruskin. 
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Write your senator at Washing- 
ton that you are an advocate 
of the Davis bill, a red-hot one, 
and shall expect him to vote in its favor; that 
your friends far and wide are awake to the 
crisis in popular education; that the erying 
needs of the large majority of our children are 
no longer to be neglected. 

President Roosevelt sounded the keynote in 
our December number: industrial, practical edu- 
cation for the great majority who do not reach 
college or even the high school. The classical, 
college course has too long dominated our pub- 
lie schools. Classical training, cultural, still 
has its place, and an important one, which will 
not be forfeited in any scheme of education; 
it will be the gainer, perhaps, by the impending 
change, which is to regard the pupils of the 
public schools more in the light of their 
respective needs. Latin and Greek, once the 
key to the House of Wisdom, are medieval con- 
trivances, which we still foist upon our chil- 
dren, indirectly, by permitting the college pre- 
paratory plan unduly to influence the public 
school curriculum. To keep the boys and girls 
at school until they are good for something, 
until they are no longer possible candidates, 
many of them, for post-graduate schools of 
idleness and crime, the hand and the eye must be 
trained, the school work made so practical that 
the pupil cannot get away from it. The Davis 
bill provides federal aid to the states in intro- 
ducing industrial training in the publie schools. 

Why this paternalism? For several reasons, 
ably set forth by Professor Burkett in our 
December issue. Once introduced, these courses 
—-in manual training, domestic science, agricul- 
ture—will so commend themselves, so demon- 
strate their economic value, that states and com- 
munities will be their hearty supporters. The 
most popular school in our home city of Spring- 
field is the Technical High School, a huge strue- 
ture whose many departments are crowded day 
and evening with eager students. 

This magazine has long pleaded for the intro- 
duction of domestic science in the publie schools 
everywhere and in the conservative Eastern 
colleges for women, which have been slow to 
respond to present needs of our population. 
The progress of sentiment in this direction in 
the past year or two has been noteworthy. 
(We expect to print in the near future an 
article recording the new demand for training 


Write Your 


in domestic science and the development of a 
supply.) The passage of the Davis bill will 
be the greatest impetus the movement has yet 
received. 

Can the national government afford the ex- 
pense? It can afford a battleship which will 
be out of date in less time than its money cost 
could establish sensible education in our country 
under the Davis bill; it can afford a great navy 
and many other things less vital than the proper 
training of its greatest asset, the citizen. It 
was the oft-quoted German schoolmaster who 
won the victory over the French at Sedan. 

Another point: federal money, instead of be- 
ing a heavy burden upon taxpayers, distributes 
the load upon everybody, from Maine to Texas, 
every consumer of the goods which pay import 
and internal revenue taxes; here is an infini- 
tesimal popular tax for a great popular cause. 

It is imperative that the Davis bill be passed 
and signed, if possible, while Mr Roosevelt, its 
sponsor, is still the chief executive. The meas- 
ure seems, at this writing, reasonably certain 
of passing the House of Representatives. The 
critical stage now is the Senate, and that is 
why we are urging our readers to lose no time 
in writing their Senators, 

Do it now! 


Our National In co-operation with a group of 
Farm Home the leading farm periodicals— 
Inquiry American Agriculturis., Farm 
and Home, Orange Judd Farmer, New Eng- 
land Homestead, which together reach no less 
than 675,000 families—this magazine enters 
upon a National Farm Home Inquiry which will 
undertake to do what President Roosevelt’s 
inquiry into farm life seriously slighted; 
namely, learn what the farm women think about 
conditions, how they feel about them, what they 
want and what they purpose to do. 

The absurdity and the weakness of a farm 
home investigation conducted solely by men 
were brought out in Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man’s bugle call in our issue for January. 
While we cannot subscribe to all details of her 
plan, nor indorse her every word, we feel her 
criticism to be a just one. 

Goop Hovusexeertne and the allied agricul- 
tural papers, working with and through the 
farm women, will ransack this continent for 
facts, feelings, hopes, ambitions, possibilities 
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and probabilities, as it never has been ransacked 
before. We shall be able, ere the close of the 
winter, to offer the learned gentlemen of the 
president’s commission a huge volume of mate- 
rial, the like of which has not been seen. 

Not, for a moment, that farm life is, or 
should be, peculiarly and for special reasons, 
the subject of criticism and commiseration; 
an article in our last September number, by 
John Breckenridge Burris, described the rela- 
tive comfort and even luxury of our American 
farms. Herein another blunder was made by 
the president in the implication that conditions 
on the farm are particularly unfortunate. The 
farmers live better by far than members of 
most of the corresponding classes in the 
cities. There is wisdom, however, in helping 
rid any class of hampering conditions. And the 
farmer’s calling is the foundation of our indus- 
tries, the noblest of them all. 

In the current issue is an article wherein the 
splendid possibilities of the situation are 
pointed out with convincing eloquence by Pro- 
fessor Charles W. Burkett, who has a personal 
knowledge of rural conditions in all parts of 
the country. We bespeak Professor Burkett a 
careful reading. Along with our national in- 
quiry will develop a plan for a commission 
of women, very nearly in accord with the plan 
outlined by Mrs Gilman last month. 


From a member of a high school 

——- faculty comes a letter to the 

yaiione Editor, containing the following 
passage: “ At a reception given to interest the 
parents in the high school I heard one girl say 
to one of the teachers, and it was Friday night: 
‘I have been out every night this week. Oh, 
dear! I am so tired.’ The teacher replied, 
‘You had better stay in bed all day tomorrow, 
and rest up.’ This girl was wearing low shoes, 
no rubbers, no gaiters, and lisle drop-stitch 
stockings in early December.” 

This disclosure is. in keeping with other evi- 
dence, ineluding a letter in our Family Con- 
ference pages this month. Much of the com- 
plaint of overworked pupils in the high schools 
we believe to be unjust. The girls and boys are 
indulged beyond all reason in their social life. 
The harvest will be sickly wives, fat fees for 
the neurologists, discouraged husbands. 

While we guide our boys to manly strength 


and purity, let us do our part to equip the girls 
with health and strength to bear their share 
of the family burdens. 


This was the title of an article 
* The in our last August number 
That Kills” 
which awakened many a reader 
to the perils of the common drinking cup. The 
facts as there given were not overstated. Not 
only acute maladies, like searlet fever and 
diphtheria, but loathsome, deadly diseases, are 
communicated by the drinking cup. Parents 
who will safeguard their children from dangers 
more clearly obvious but less serious by far, view 
with indifference the nasty eup, passing from 
mouth to mouth. Not only parents, but teachers, 
school committee members, boards of health! 
This is a matter of education. The facts 
printed this month in the second of the articles, 
“ Children in Peril,” should edueate our readers 
pretty fast. The common drinking cup is a 
greater menace, on the whole, than the public 
school fire trap. 


Mrs Russell Sage once relieved 
her mind, in an article con- 
tributed to our pages, of the 
strong convictions which she holds concerning 
the habit prevailing among men of smoking in 
the presence of women. The lack of considera- 
tion which this custom expresses is an anachro- 
nism. It savors more of Berlin and Paris than 
it does of New York or Chicago. It is at 
variance with the spirit of the time, which is 
mindful of the feelings and the amenities. Far 
and wide men are curbing their appetite for 
alcoholic beverages. 

Smokers are enjoying greater freedom even 
than a few years ago, when Mrs Sage uttered 
her protest. It is the fashion among young 
men of the period to light their cigarettes after 
the soup and puff all through the meal in public 
dining rooms. The fumes of a Turkish cigar- 
ette, as George Ade once remarked, suggest a 
burning fertilizer factory. 

Our sympathies are with the man who is 
turned out of his home as a penalty for his 
after-dinner cigar; they are not with the selfish 
smoker who leaves feminine neighbors out of the 
account, in public and in private. Once woman- 
kind puts her ban on this practice, it will stop. 
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AS* PROMOTED BY THE: LEAGUE °OF*RIGHT? LIVING 
(The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 


EALTH 


establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


Dangers of Suggestion 


By Richard C. Cabot, M D 


Ep1tTor’s NorE—This admirable article is somewhat abridged from the original 


N THE sincerest and most 

effective leadership, of 
armies and of nations, not 
merely in the excesses and 
hypoerisies of stock ma- 
nipulators, promoters and 
charlatans, there is a place 
for that creative assertion which molds 
the acts of others. But there is a dif- 
ference. There are limits to what a great 
leader or a prophet ean do, limits to what 
he will say. He recognizes them, and by 
obeying them fulfills his mission. The 
reckless “ bluffer,” on the other hand, 
ignores all such boundaries. 

What the nature of these limits are, 
where creative assertion is marked off 
alike from simple lying and from fanat- 
ieal exaggeration, it is not always easy 
to make clear either to one’s self or to 
others; but I shall try to mark the dis- 
tinetion by analyzing some samples from 
each side of the dividing line. 

If you lift the dampers from the 
strings of a piano by pressing the “ loud ” 
or sustaining pedal and then sing a 
good loud note, the corresponding piano 
string will answer with the same tone. 
Sing an arpeggio, or any series of notes, 
and the piano will instantly copy them, 
though somewhat faintly. This well- 
known experiment depends on the prin- 
ciple of “sympathetic vibration.” It is 
perfectly easy to get the result, pro- 
vided you obey the laws of sound; other- 
wise it is impossible. If you press by 


mistake the wrong pedal, or if you press 
the right one, and it is not in good work- 
ing order, you can sing away all day 
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without getting any response; but with 
the dampers lifted, you “ can eall spirits 
from the vasty deep,” and they will 
come. Provided -all the conditions are 
right—all the notes of your voice repre- 
sented by intact piano strings, none 
broken, and all free to vibrate when the 
sound wave hits them—and provided you 
have a fairly loud voice and are not too 
far from the piano, then your will can 
evoke the answering note, as King Henry 
evoked the answering spirits of his army. 

The instruments in a string quartet, 
the voices in a male chorus, reinforce 
and inerease each other in similar ways. 
Whenever two sets of strings or of vocal 
chords’ are vibrating near one another on 
the same note, the will of one person may 
come to extend beyond himself, and from 
a distanee play upon the other’s chords, 
as we evoke the sympathetic vibrations 
from a piano without touching the keys. 
Under such conditions one may, without 
exaggeration, be said to sing with an- 
other’s vocal chords. Perhaps some of 
the physical thrills which great musie sets 
to running up and down our backs may 
have a similar origin. 
Personal influence dependent on sympathetic 

understanding 

At any rate these examples suffice to 
show how a creative assertion may, so to 
speak, overlap the boundaries of one per- 
sonality and overflow into other per- 
sonalities; how, therefore, the determina- 
tion of one person may effect changes in 
other people. Many other such eases 
might be given, analyzing the relation of 
teacher and pupil, or of parent and child, 
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to show how often the teacher or the par- 
ent exercises an influence over the child 
not dissimilar to the influence of King 
Henry over his army. The possibility of 
influence in all eases of this sort, from 
sympathetic vibration to effective com- 
mand, or political “spellbinding,” de- 
pends upon a peculiar relation between 
the person making the creative assertion 
and the persons whom he desires to 
affect. If he understands them so inti- 
mately that he can make his will over- 
flow, as it were, into them, or call upon 
their inner resources as he would ¢all upon 
his own, then he succeeds, and their spirits 
come from the vasty deep at his call. 

On the other hand, we are all familiar 
with the teachers who cannot keep order, 
with the leaders whom no one follows, 
with the bluffers whose bluff is “ called ” 
at the start. 

Creative assertion, then, has its limits— 
limits which depend upon how elose is 
the relation between the asserter and the 
assertee, 


Dangers of creative assertion 

Those who practice hypnotism, or are 
especially skillful with any other form 
of suggestion, are apt to think and to 
state that one taps an especially valuable 
or spiritual stratum of conscious life 
when one succeeds in acting upon the sub- 
conscious parts of a person’s mind. It 
has been repeatedly stated by Dr Quack- 
enbos and others, leaning often upon the 
supposed authority of Professor James, 
that the subconscious life is our point 
of contact with God and with the spiritual 
world in general. It does not seem to 
me that there is any ground for these be- 
liefs. Is it not obvious from the examples 
which I have analyzed that When we 
appeal to the subconscious parts of a per- 
son’s mind, as a leader does when he 
infuses his own courage into an army, 
as an orchestral econdyetor does when he 
inspires his orchestra, as a good toast- 
master does when he diffuses a convivial 
spirit over a company, we are not always 
appealing to anything especially noble 
nor especially base? The mob leader, 
when he sets the passions of the mob 
aflame, is likewise playing upon their 
subeonscious energy. 

The relationship of man to man which 
makes possible this sort of influence con- 
stitutes a bridge over which either good 
or evil, disaster or blessing, may be ecar- 
ried. Destructive assertion is just as 
possible as creative assertion. A power- 
ful personality can so dishearten others 
that their courage oozes out at the ends 
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of their fingers; he can actually destroy, 
for the time being, their capacities. But 
aside from such acts of deliberate or 
obvious malignity there is especial danger 
in the use of creative assertion in the 
field of psychotherapy, a danger to which 
I shall now allude more in detail. 

The majority of persons for whom 
psychotherapy is valuable, and for whom 
it is apt to be attempted, belong to what 
has been called the “ oversuggestible ” 
class—that is, to those who are over sen- 
sitive to the influence of others or of 
fortune in any form. What such per- 
sons need is, above all, to cultivate their 
inner resources, to strengthen their pow- 
ers of defense against the discourage- 
ment, the anxiety, the depression which 
may flow into them as the result of what- 
ever disagreeable or threatening events 
they meet. Nervous people are prone to 
take the color of their surroundings; they 
are oversensitive to the buffets and shocks 
of life. They need, above all, the power 
to resist, to shut out, to turn away from 
the compelling assertions of their environ- 
ment, whether that environment be a 
person, or a murky day, or a pain. 

Now, nothing is more obvious than 
that it is much easier to preach than to 
practice in this field; yet it is the first 
principle of all therapeuties, whether 
chemical, physical or psychical, that we 
shall strive, above all things, to do no 
harm; and if it is true, as I believe, 
that oversensitiveness to the suggestions 
or assertions of others is one of the fea- 
tures which we most want to eliminate by 
psychotherapy, we must regard as a 
double-edged tool any method in which 
suggestion plays a large part. — 

A great deal that is done in the name 
of “inspiration ” possesses this character 
of a double-edged tqol. Inspiration is 
what we need in emergencies, or per- 
haps on especially convivial occasions, 
but not as a steady diet. To be “con- 
tinually roused and roused again, to have 
our emotions stirred, our impulses ex- 
cited again and again at short intervals, 
is not conducive to a healthy spiritual 
life. We want what will steady us, what 
will sanify us, what will give us a firm 
grip upon our daily tasks. There is al- 
ready overmuch in our American city 
life of overstimulation; our streets and 
our newspapers are full of it; and who- 
ever feels very frequently that his chief 
need is for inspiration is, I think, in 
a dangerous state. He goes perhaps to 
his minister, or to his doctor, and gets 
what he seeks. The minister and the 
doctor can hardly be expected to under- 
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stand in every case that there are dangers 
in giving people what they seek, even 
under the name of inspiration; dangers, 
to wit, of weakening the power of initia- 
tive, of weakening the power to paddle 
one’s own canoe, to solve one’s own prob- 
lems with the help of such powers as we 
ean win for ourselves through sober medi- 
tation or through prayer. 

On what I have said I have endeavored 
to show, first, that in creative assertion 
our fiat*may work in so far as we pene- 
trate sympathetically or by scientific com- 
prehension of natural law the persons or 
things arouné“us. Even in our own 
actions, pur freedom of creative asser- 
tion is obviously and grievously limited. 
The man who says, “I will sueceed in 
business” finds his aflirmation crowned 
with success only in so far as his asser- 
tion is the prelude to an intelligent com- 
prehension of the situation around him. 
If he is keen enough, or hard-working 
enough, to discover a rising wave on 
whose back he ean ride to suceess, his 
assertion will turn out to be ereative— 
otherwise not. So the boy who says, “I 
will learn to jump a five-foot bar,” may 
be answered, “ Yes, if you train, develop, 
practice properly; othérwise you will 
probably be limited to the jumping pow- 
ers of the ordinary man, about two feet 
and a half perpendicularly.” 

When we go beyond ourselves, there is 
no question that we do find ourselves pos- 
sessed in some cases of the power to 
free each other’s energies, to evoke, to 
disengage, to focus, unused powers; 
but only if we understand the lives 
which we undertake to enter. We do 
not yet understand cancer, Bright’s dis- 
ease, or broken legs in any way so inti- 
mate as to make possible the suceess of 
our fiat, or even of our prayer, for their 
healing. The assertion, “ I will eure you,” 
or even “God will eure you,” may be 
powerful or powerless, according to the 
degree of our penetration of the mysteries 
of health and disease confronting us. 
Disease may be as stubborn as a moun- 
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OLSTOY, La Follette, Bernard Shaw, 
Dr Kellogg and many other vege- 
tarians have shown that no one 

needs meat to be strong physically and 

intellectually. If people will give up meat 
and eat more sugar, even consuming four 
or five ounces a day, they will no longer 
erave aleohol and tobaeco, and we are 
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tain, and as irremovable by the faith or 
by the affirmation of the ordinary man. 
On the other hand, disease may be quite 
plastic, quite yielding. There is nothing 
in advance of actual experience to’ tell 
us to which of these two classes a given 
disease belongs. 

We must discover, step by step, what 
we can do by physical, by chemical and 
by psychical means. There is nothing self- 
contradictory in the eure of cancer or any 
other organic disease by psychical means; 
but the facts seem to me to show that 
eancer has not been so cured. No one would 
have expected that insanity would be as 
obdurate, as impenetrable, as it is to all 
our psychotherapeutie efforts, mental and 
physical alike. No one could have antici- 
pated that the activity of our bowels 
would be so largely controllable by our 
mental and emotional life; yet such ap- 
pears to be the fact. 

Only by experience, by unprejudiced 
inquiry, can we learn to predict what is 
to be accomplished by anyone’s asser- 
tion. Its powers are great, its dangers 
are great; we must steer our way sanely 
and cautiously, without groundless dreads 
or groundless confidence. 

But, above all, let us bear in mind that 
it is by a eatholie inclusiveness of all 
that is good in many methods of attack- 
ing disease and by an effective combina- 
tion of explanation, education, command 
(or suggestion), joined with all the other 
therapeutic resources, psychic and chemical 
and physical, that the American type of 
psychotherapeuties can hope for success. 
Let us search for no panacea, neglect no 
aspect of human nature, make no exclu- 
sive appeal to the conscious, the sub- 
conscious, the physical, chemical or bio 
logieal sides of human nature. We wa 
to eure the whole man, not any section 
of him. Is it not obvious, then, that we 
should study every element of human 
nature, and try to understand as best we 
may the complex interactions and team 
work of body and soul? 


informed on good authority that they will 
not econtraet consumption. The greatest 
advance in modern eivilization has taken 
place since sugar became cheap and abun- 
dant. As a valuable article of diet it 
stands next to grain and far ahead of 
meat. 


Richard Cole Newton, M D. 
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Notes on Diet 


{From an article by Richard Cole Newton, M D, an authority on hygiene] 


After twenty years’ study of the prob- 
lem, I am prepared to say that I esteem 
the American habit of improper and in- 
sufficient mastication, together with the 
equally prevalent custom of washing 
down the half-chewed food, as the princi- 
pal cause of our physical miseries. 

Consequently, the first great lesson to 
learn is that starchy foods are our most 
important form of aliment, and that 
bread, in some form, is the most impor- 
tant of them all. It is truly “the staff 
of life.” It should never be eaten fresh 
and hot, and we must learn to chew it 
thoroughly, chew it and rechew it, as 
Gladstone, Fletcher, Edison and other 
great men have taught us. Chew it until 
it slips down the throat without conscious 
effort on our part, and never, never com- 
mit the heinous physiological sin of wash- 
ing any food down the throat with any 
sort of drink. 

Do all your drinking either before or 
after your eating. Never drink less than 
two quarts of water a day (four would 
be better for most people), and always 
satisfy your thirst before going to the 
table. The rule which has been adopted 
for babies is just as necessary for adults 
—viz, to offer them all the water they 
will take before each feeding or nursing, 
because milk is a food and not a drink, 
and no one should take more food than 
he needs because it will partly satisfy 
his thirst. After the thirst is satisfied 
and the stomach washed by a draught 
of water (never ice water), it will be in 
a better condition to receive and digest a 
“meal of victuals.” 


Too little water and too much meat 
Whenever a nervous dyspeptic consults 
me I expect to find that he (more gener- 
ally she) has a distaste for water; rarely 
drinking it between meals, and often not 
drinking much at meal times except in 
hot weather. I also usually find that she 
is extravagantly fond of meat, and thinks 
that she needs it to “keep her strength 
up ” and prevent that “ all-gone feeling.” 
Nervous and “ fidgety” children are also 
usually, if not always, overfond of meat; 
this article of diet accounting in my 
experience for their pallid and unwhole- 
some complexions, their great nervous- 
ness, bad nights and irritability. Of 
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course all such people are inelined to 
constipation. 
How often should we eat ? 

As to the number of times a day that 
a person should eat there are a variety 
of opinions. Experience, however, has 
proved that babies and grown people are, 
as a rule, fed too often. The stomach 
and digestive organs need rest just as 
much as any of our functions. It has 
been shown that putting another grist 
of food into our mill (the stomach) before 
the preceding one has been passed into 
the intestine seriously upsets the whole 
arrangement. 

Different articles of food take different 
lengths of time to be milled over and 
passed on out of the stomach, and when 
there have been a variety of viands in- 
gested (eaten) at one sitting, it takes the 
stomach much longer to empty itself than 
when only one or two dishes have been 
eaten. Still, a healthy stomach will be 
emptied of its last meal in four or five 
hours, unless it may have been so fully 
stuffed out that it has lost in a measure 
its power of contraction. Gross over- 
feeders as well as nervous dyspepties have 
enlarged stomachs, the museular walls of 
which are too weak to churn up and pass 
along the food, hence much of their dis- 
tress and sickness. 

A simpler diet 

Milk hasbeen found to be the most 
valuable article of food for the con- 
sumptive, both to increase weight and 
produce energy. Race horses trained on 
dried milk are said to possess incredible 
endurance. Eustace Miles, for years the 
world’s amateur racket and tennis cham- 
pion, subsisted mainly on biseuits made 
of dried milk. His diet cost him about 
a dollar a week. Mr Fletcher lived on 
eleven cents a day when training with the 
Yale University crew, eating only three 
articles of food, a cereal, maple sugar 
and milk, and, although over fifty years 
of age, endured the severe exercises bet- 
ter than the young men in the crew. 

The coming century will see a mueh 
simpler and more rational diet than the 
last one saw, and will also ‘see much less 
intemperance in all respects and more 
progress toward sounder and simpler 
ways of life. 
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(Ep1ToR’s NorE—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited 
The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our “ Family.’’] 


That Six Hundred a Year 


Mr Eprror—When I hurriedly wrote 
those lines on “ Six Hundred a Year” I 
had little thought of arousing such an 
interest in the subject as I have realized 
the past few weeks. Letters have been 
coming to me from all parts of the coun- 
try. I congratulate you, Mr Editor, on 
the quality and quantity of your readers. 
Surely the magazine is widely and eriti- 
eally read. 

Some of the letters received are quite 
courteous and indicate a real desire to 
know how to live on six hundred a year; 
some are critical, and one, at least, “ pro- 
tested strongly against publishing, with- 
out editorial comment, such foolishness.” 
Most of the letters have it all figured 
out to a nicety about as follows, though 
their figures do not always tally: 


RECEIPTS 
Twelve years at $600 per year . 


EXPENDITURES 


- $7,200 


Home 
Traveling expenses 
Books 


Balance to live upon ........ 


Before I present a transcript from my 
ledger permit me to eall attention to a 
few facts overlooked by my erities. I did 
not say that I paid $2,000 for the prop- 
erty; as a matter of fact, I paid only 
about $1,000, but it is now worth $2,000. 
I try to use good judgment in the matter 
of investments. 

I did not say I never invested a part 
of my income in such a manner as to bring 
me larger returns from that investment. 
For example, last spring I had to pur- 
chase a horse and buggy to use in my 
work in Colorado. I used them for several 


months and then sold at a small profit. 
In this age of opportunity a man with 
a salary of six hundred is indeed short- 
sighted if he fails to look ahead. 

But I reiterate that it is possible and 
practicable to live on six hundred a year, 
at least outside of the large cities, and to 
live comfortably. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way to 
convince your readers that it can be 
done, and that we actually did it, is to 
give a transcript of one month’s expendi- 
tures. I decided to open my book at 
random and take the month it happened 
to open to. It was the month of October, 
1900. At that time our family consisted 
of my wife, a girl of about fourteen and 
myself. Our expenditures were as fol- 


Laundry work 
Traveling expenses 
Rent 

Life insurance 
Lodge dues 
Physician 

Dentist 

Clothing 

Papers and books 
Telephone 
Incidentals 


In “incidentals” are ineluded oil for 
lamps, natural gas for heating and cook- 
ing, stationery, tickets to soctals and many 
other little expenses that must be met 
in every home. 

As to prices: Eggs were from twelve 
to thirty-five cents per dozen; butter, fif- 
teen to thirty cents per pound; meat, 
twelve and one-half to twenty cents per 
pound; potatoes, seventy-five cents to $1 
per bushel; apples, seventy-five cents to 
$1.25 per bushel. Staple groceries, such 


lows: 
Religious work 720 
: 
$1,450 
; 
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as rice, sugar, flour, breakfast foods, ete, 
were about the same as anywhere in our 
country. As to clothing, while we usually 
patronize our home merchants, we some- 
times did buy in the large cities because 
we could do better. 

“Was that $4.95 monthly grocery bill 

bably an average? It seems exceed- 
ingly low.” I find by reference to my 
book as follows: November, 1900, gro- 
eeries $3.52; December, $3.60; January, 
1901, $1.71; February, $3.23; March, $2; 
April, $2.55. Bread was not ineluded, 
but oil for lamps was. We took ocea- 
sional meals out, and spent a few days 
visiting during the holidays. 

We had all the groceries and pro- 
visions we needed and did not make any 
special attempt to practice economy. 
However, often when in a grocery I would 
see things that I would think of buying, 
but, looking into my purse, I did not have 
the change and was usually eareful about 
breaking a $5 bill to buy a ten or twenty- 
five-cent article, hence would not buy it 
at all. Had I been running a grocery 
account, no doubt I would have bought 
it. I believe it was the pay cash system 
that made the grocery bill so small. 

Menus, of course, varied with the sea- 
sons and the prices. For breakfast we 
usually had fruit, some kind of break- 
fast food, eggs, bacon, cakes, toast, bread 
butter, coffee. For dinner (usually at 
noon) we had some kind of meat, pota- 
toes, rice, beans, peas, tomatoes, corn, 
puddings, pie, bread, butter, jelly and 
coffee. For supper we would have what 
was left from dinner or something freshly 
cooked, as the occasion required, but 
always one hot dish, with tea, cocoa or 
coffee. All the articles mentioned were 
not served at every meal, for the menus 
were constantly changing. 

The dinners were usually very plain, 
seldom elaborate, and varied according to 
the season. This may do for a sample: 
Roast beef, mashed potatoes, stewed to- 
matoes, celery, pie, bread and butter and 
coffee. Or, beef loaf, sweet potatoes, 
peas, ete. Sometimes we omitted meat, 
eating baked beans, possibly, as a sub- 
stitute. My good wife was the cook and 
nothing edible was ever wasted. 

Neither of us are in the best of health, 
nor have we been for several years. Once 
my wife spent six weeks in a sanitarium. 
My own health drove me once to northern 
Michigan, again to North Carolina, again 
for the entire winter to Florida and fi- 
nally I was compelled to give up my Ohio 
pastorate to go to Colorado, remaining 
ten months. I usually found work where 
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I went, paying in part my expenses, Our 
local physicians would seldom aecept pay 
for services rendered. 

I went as a delegate to the world’s 
Sunday school convention in 1898 at 
London. We had special rates, of course. 
My side trip ineluded places in Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland and France, besides 
the British Isles and Ireland. The total 
cost was $175, which ineluded some article 
of wearing apparel and other little trin- 
kets purchased. I had the money already 
saved without any thought of such a trip 
in view. When traveling in the United 
States, on professional trips, I generally 
got the benefit of special rates. 

The seeret of living on six hundred 
may be summed up as follows: Never 
go in debt. Pay as you go or do without. 
Keep a strict account of all expenses. 
Count the cost and never buy beyond 
your income. A day’s fast may be good 
for you and cause you to be more careful. 
Spend ne money foolishly, or very little. 
I happen to know some who have out- 
standing bills with no money to meet 
them, yet who attend places of amuse- 
ment, use from ten to twenty-five cents’ 
worth of cigars and tobacco every day, 
take a few glasses and wonder why they 
are so hard run. 

Going back to October, 1900, please 
notice we then had a fourteen-year-old girl 
living with us, and this inereased our 
expenses fully one-third. We did not 
have to practice economy and did not try 
to, as the item of “incidentals” clearly 
proves. We might have done our own 
washings; the tooth could have been filled 
with silver instead of gold; the telephone 
was not really a necessity; the $5.74 spent 
in attending religious conventions might 
have been omitted. The actual living 
expenses for the month did not exceed 
$25, ineluding rent, groceries, light, fuel 
and elothing. 

In conclusion, let me make a list of 
monthly expenditures which seems from 
actual experience to be not only possible, 
but easily practicable in a family of 
three: 


$10.00 
5.00 
Clothing, average ........... cooe 5.00 
Reading matter (liberal) ........ 3.50 


Except in large cities, where rents 
are much higher and street car fares 
required, the above is a fair estimate; and, 
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as a matter of fact thousands of families 
are living on less, comfortably, and with- 
out complaint, as I personally know from 
constant contact with them. 
Rev O. L. Martin. 
Pastor First Baptist Church, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


Come West ! 


Mr Eprror—Is it permissible, I won- 
der, for an American wife to express her- 
self in regard to some of the charges made 
against American wives by their husbands, 
as they appear in the October number? 

“ Fewer clubs and other outside inter- 
ests and more time devoted to the home,” 
says one man. Yes; I wonder if it ever 
oceurred to this gentleman that what is 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the 
goose? I have never yet heard of an 
instance where the husband spent his 
spare time at home with his wife that 
the wife did not spend her spare time 
at home with the children. 

The American wife “dresses to kill” 
in order to convince the publie that her 
husband is a successful business man. We 
all know that nothing sueceeds like sue- 
eess. How often, oh how often, only a 
woman knows, it is not a suecessful hus- 
band, but her own ingenuity, that 
enables her to “ dress to kill.” Necessity 
has taught her how to dye, clean and re- 
make dresses, hats, gloves and other arti- 
eles too numerous to mention. Did she 
not “shop until she is shop worn” she 
must needs put in the rest of her time 
training her worse half to unloose his 
purse strings and practice a little greater 
generosity. 

To the Massachusetts man I would sug- 
gest that he help do the toting and 
relieve his wife occasionally. As to find- 
ing only three well-set-up women over 
thirty in two days, the difficulty lay in 
his looking in the wrong place for them. 
Come West, and in our little town of 
twelve hundred inhabitants count ten 
times three in two hours! They are too 
active and graceful to be found running 
against the edge of a door, but if they 
did, the part of the body that struck the 
door first would not be the part the gen- 
tleman has reference to. 

That all lasting and profitable friend- 
ships between men and women are with 
other women than wives is correct. Not 
because it is impossible for it to exist 
between husband and wife, but beeanse 
men will have it so. Most men prefer 
talking to other women than their wives, 
while other men who talk to those wives 
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cannot understand why the husband ean- 
not see how intellectual and companiona- 
ble his wife is. 

The gentleman who divides the women 
into three classes is all right so far. as 
he goes, but there is another class, and 
not a small one, that is all an American 
wife should be, else where is the good 
of redeeming the drudges for fellowship 
with other women if the other women 
belong to a worse class than they? 

An American Wife. 

Douglas, Wyoming. 


Schoolgirl Dissipations 


Mr Eprror—In order to learn defi- 
nitely just what the home allows and re- 
quires, I asked ninety-nine senior girls 
under my eare at the Buffalo (New York) 
Lafayette high school to answer in writ- 
ing a number of questions that I put 
before them. One about the theaters 
brought this result: 

Thirty-two girls go to the theater once 
every week, eleven go twice, and one, a 
particularly high-strung, excitable, emo- 
tional girl, goes three times. 

As for myself, I consider the theater 
a part of culture education, and when 
a noteworthy performance is here, I urge 
the girls to go. But surely it will be no 
contradiction if I add that never, under 
any cireumstances, ought a young girl 
to regard the theater as a weekly recre- 
ation. Let her go oceasionally to a pure, 
sweet comedy, to a fine, noble tragedy, to 
see a good actor show the mighty power 
of impersonation. Let her receive the 
broadening education that the stage can 
give; let her learn to appreciate why 
the Greeks made of the drama a fine 
art; why they made it the vehicle of 
their religious teaching. But by the love 
you bear your daughters, by the hopes 
vou have for their beautiful and saneti- 
fied womanhood, I beg you keep them 
from this regular attendance at the 
theater, from this artificial glare and ex- 
citement, from this drain on their hearts 
and their nerves. 

The teacher can only recommend the 
good; the mother must forbid the poor 
and even keep the good under a proper 
check. 

The foregoing words, quoted from a 
paper on “ The Physical Conditicn of Girls 
When They Leave the High School,” 
read before the Western New York Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, are here re- 
peated by request of the editor of this 
magazine, Elizabeth Hirshfield. 
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The crew's expressions were quite bored” 


Stencilhouettes 


By Walter King Stone 


Chapter ITI 


Now Shem and Ham and all the crew, 
With ennui bored, resolved to find 
Some means to liven up the. voyage 
And stimulate each drowsy mind. 
Alas for Shem! Alas for Ham! 
We pity them when we recall 
They’d never halved a hole in three 
Or biffed a gutta-percha ball. 
In fact, they’d never heard of golf, 

So young the world was, and so tame. 
And so, perforee, they turned to quoits, 
Pre-flood time’s most exciting game. 
But Noah had built the ark in haste; 

Amusements he had quite ignored. 


No rings could Shem or Japheth find— 
The crew’s expressions were quite bored. 
Until, gadzooks! ten jolly snakes, 
A living sacrifice to fun, 
Each swallowed fast his beloved tail, 
And in a trice ten rings were done. 
The crew lined up; the game began. 
The Rhino’s horn they used as stake, 
And mark you how convenient ’twas 
Each ring should be a living snake, 
For straightway when a ring was tossed 
And Ham had jotted down the score, 
The jolly snake eame running back 
To go the giddy round once more. 


“ The jolly snake came running back” 


As 


Pure Food Labels 


By Barton Wood Currie 


HE relation of the label 
to food produets sold in 
the markets of our forty- 
six states, three territo- 
ries and insular posses- 
sions under the national 
food and drugs act is of 

the highest importance. Labels now mean 
something more than an artistic design 
and attractive phrasing, and it is the duty 
of every housewife who desires to pur- 
chase pure food to study the labels and 
interpret their meaning. 

Although such a duty should be clear 
to the housewife, it does not mean that 
any considerable percentage of the enor- 
mous total of labele@ food produets is 
impure or adulterated, or that such has 
ever been the ease. Investigation has 
shown that vastly the greater percentage 
of food products on the American mar- 
ket did not contain harmful adulterants 
or preservatives. Investigation has also 
shown, however, that there were enough 
deleterious food produets put up under 
label to do much harm. Under pre-exist- 
ing conditions manufacturers and dis- 
tributors (the scope of this article does 
not inelude drugs, wines or _ liquors) 
could and did conceal the ingredients 
that entered into their labeled food 
products. 

Not every label was a deception, but 
many of them were at least ingenious. 
Many articles of food that have now 
vanished from the market disguised them- 
selves under .the euphemisms of “ com- 
pound” and “extract.” Those simple 


nouns cloaked a multitude of sins and 
provided fine raiment for some of the 
rankest of shams. 

Labels must be honest 

Beginning with October 1, 1908, honest 
labeling went universally into effect. Thee 
law was then almost two years old, but 
owing to the fact that many millions of 
dollars had been invested in labels then* 
in existence, it was necessary to suspend 
the operation of the misbranding feature 
of the pure food law so as not to work 
an unjust hardship upon those who pos- 
sessed these labels. 

It is estimated that between $20,000,000 
and $25,000,000 are annually invested in 
labels for food products. This expense is 
divided between 2,500 wholesale grocers 
and hundreds of manufacturers. In many 
instances the ratio of the cost of the label 
to the cost of the product is as high as 
ten per cent, though the average ratio 
would be nearer a fraction of one per 
cent. 

The old labels that did not eomply with 
the law, but were still permitted to run, 
failed in compliance for the most part 
in some technical detail, such as neglecting .- 
to state by whom the goods were manu- 
factured or for whom they were packed, 
failing to display explanatory matter in 
a prominent position on the label or 
stating “trade fictions” regarding qual- 
ity or grade. To have ordered the de- 
struction of the millions of such labels, 
that had already been printed or con- 
tracted for would have served no practi- 
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eal purpose, but would have entailed 
enormous loss. Naturally this refers to 
produets of acknowledged purity. Im- 
pure foods met their deserved fate: they 
were seized and destroyed. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation has passed upon 40,000 labes 
submitted by its members subsequent to 
the passage of the pure food law. This 
should reveal that the labeling of food 
products is a huge industry in itself, 
though it does not mean that there are 
40,000 different products on the market. 
Many wholesale grocers have distinctive 


Island Brand 


Crop of 1907 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Made from Tomato Pulp, with Pure 
Fruit, Seccharine, and 
No Artificial Coloring. 


It is pronounced by connoisseurs one of the finest condiments 
for use with bot and cold Meats, Game and Oyster Stews. 


Prepared by 


— om New York. 


Notice the saccharine as indicated in this label 


labels of their own. The same article of 
eanned corn is sold under scores of dif- 
ferent labels, each wholesaler for whom 
it is packed putting it out under his indi- 
vidual brandimg. 

Immediately the new law went into 
effect, it was necessary to employ experts 
to go over the old labels and discover 
wherein there was misbranding. Tenta- 


matter was taken up with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and submitted for a 
ruling. When a ruling was made it was 
distributed in pamphlet form to every 
manufacturer and wholesale grocer in the 
country. 

Both the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and the Department of Agri- 
culture have been conducting a campaign 
of education that has resulted in reducing 
the intricate and technical ramifications 
of the pure food law to comparatively 
simple formulas. 

The distributors of food products have 
gone farther than meeting the government 
half way. They have made elaborate 
chemical researches on their own behalf. 
Many of the big concerns have their own 
chemists now and conduct their own inves- 
tigations into the products they handle. 
After tests have been made they add their 
guaranty to the manufacturer’s guaranty, 
a double assurance to the reiailer and eon- 
sumer that the product is pure. 

No more fictitious firms 

Formerly it was a custom to print fie- 
titious firm and corporation names on 
labels. If you bought a can of lobster, 
the label on which bore the name of The 
Brown-Jones Company, you might have 
hunted until doomsday for The Brown- 
Jones Company. It didn’t exist. If the 
members of your family were poisoned the 
responsibility simply couldn’t be placed. 
You were helpless to proceed against* 
retailer or wholesaler, and the manufac- 
turer had vanished from attack behind the 


Absolutely Pure 
ROYAL 
DUTCH MUSTARD 
(Prepared Mustard) 
Directions for Use: 
On account of the strength of this 
Mustard, use only half the amount you 


ACQUIRE THE — 


a 
flav bitter taste 


after found in all other prepared 
mustards, or the home-made mustard from 
the dry flour, from which all the oil has = SS 


Registered U. 8, Pat. Office, November 7, 1905 


Royal 


tard seed, vi d spices. N 
DUTCH pure vinegar, and spices. No 
Mustard made was used in Dusseldorf, Germany 
would of all other prepared mustard. BRAND 


and you wili want to use it with y Made by the 
DUSSELDORF RECEIPT 


been extracted. So'e Manufacturers, U. 8. A. 


Absolutely Pure 
PREPARED MUSTARD 


Contains only the finest whole mus- 
coloring matter used. 


The recipe from which this Mustard is 


100 ago. This original and 
recipe now used the U. 
ue genuine “DU SSELDORF 


~~ we preserve and retain all the oil of 
the Seed, the stomach properties of this 
Mustard ‘makes it very valuable as an aid 
to stion, besides that appe- 
arpener so much desired in a good, 

New York wholesome condiment. 


Keep the cover down tight, and keep in a cool place. 


Formerly this label read: Dusseldorf Mustard. It is the same preparation, but the federal food laws 
allow no misstatement as to place of manufacture 


tive labels were prepared and sent to 
Mr Alfred H. Beckman, secretary of the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
Mr Beckman went over each label with 
the Association’s attorney, O K’d them, or 
corrected and revised them. If any finely 
shaded technicality was involved, the 


fictitious barrier of The Brown-Jones Com- 
pany. Moreover, could Mississippi cat- 
fish have been convertible. into canned 
“lobster,” The Brown-Jones ¢ompanies 
and The Smith-Jones companies were not 
above such ingenuous deceptions. 


Today, if the housewife reads “ lob< 
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ster” on the label, she may rest assured 
there is meat of the lobster in the can. 
If the label reads “ imitation lobster,” it 
will also name the canner or the whole- 
saler for whom it is packed, likewise the 
ingredients used in the imitating and pre- 
serving process. In addition the label 
may bear a legend of this sort: Guar- 
anteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. This “ guaranty ” sounds 


JELLY Compound 
Apple Juice - 45% 


STRAWBERRY) 
Color and Flavor 1% 


A true copy, as to relative size of type, of an old label. 
present law prevents such deception 


impressive and reassuring, yet it is in no 
sense a government guaranty. It merely 
means that the manufacturer or distribu- 
tor has had a sample of his product tested 
and approved and has deposited with the 
Department of Agriculture a serial num- 
ber for that particular product. If you 
discover anything harmful in the prod- 
uct, or if it in any way violates the pure 
food law the serial number will aid in 
placing the responsibility. The label may 
not contain the name of the manufacturer 
or distributor, but if there is a serial 
number on the package you may feel con- 
fident that the Department of Agriculture 
has a record for the express purpose of 
identification. It is not necessary for a 
label to have a serial number if it con- 


PURE 
DOMESTIC SALAD OIL 


Pressed from High Grade Cotton Seed. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, 
June 30th, 1906, Serial No. 000. 


consider that if every package is not 
kept up to the standard of the sample 
tested and approved by the Department 


YORK STYLE 
MUSTARD MIXTURE 


Vinegar, Mustard Seed, Mustard Bran, Maize F! Salt, 
Cayenne, ‘Tumeric, Annatto, Cinnamon and Cloves 


Bottled by 


Y. 


This label has no manufacturer's name, but the serial 
number shows that a record of it is 
kept in Washington 


tains the name of the manufacturer or 
the concern for whom it was packed, so 
that the absence of such a guaranty need 
eause no alarm. 

On the other hand, the government 
guaranty has this further significance. 
It shows that the food product is being 
shipped from state to state and therefore 
comes under both the national and state 
pure food laws. Furthermore, you may 


Both tumeric and annatto are vegetable colors allowed 
by federal law. Some state laws forbid their sale 


of Agriculture the manufacturer runs the 
double risk of prosecution under state 
and national laws. One such prosecution, 
with the publicity entailed, does an enor- 
mous amount of harm to the manufac- 
turer or the distributor responsible. 

The consumer ean aid in this work by 
making a study of labels and bearing in 
mind the names of reputable manufactur- 
ers and distributors. Serutinize every 


TIGER BRAND MT. HOOD 
BRAND 


EXTRACT Artificial 
LEMON EXTRACT 
Oil of Lemon, 5% VANILLA 


For Flavoring. 


Use one teaspoonful or more to 
quart, to suit the taste. 


AVOID BOILING 
Keep in a cool, dark place. 


For Culinary Uses. 
Artificially Colored 


Manufactured by 


N. Y. 


Two extract labels. A minimum of 5 % oil of lemon 
a by law in true lemon extract. Notice 
the word “ artificial ” on the vanilla label 


new and unusual label, for the labeling is 
a very important factor in the art of 
selling food. The labels are made as 
attractive as possible, and often the cheap- 
est foods bear the most expensive labels. 


Chemicals used are often harmless 


The labels on jellies and jams no longer 
bear the subtle suggestion of Mother’s 
handicraft. Mother could never have 
compounded perfectly good raspberry jam 
out of glucose, apple juice and artificial 
flavoring. Mother was not an advanced 
chemist. 

But when we read nowadays the con- 
fessions stamped on the labels we should 
not be startled or dismayed. Gluccse 
and apple juice are entirely harmless, 
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Indeed, there are some scientists who 
maintain that glucose (as it is made 
today under the latest approved formula) 
is far more easily digested than the jams 
and jellies that Mother used to make, es- 
pecially so if Mother’s preduct happened 
to “ work.” 

Glueose, to state the process briefly, is 
a colorless product made by incompletely 
hydrolyzing starch or a starech-containing 
substance. Usually it is eorn product 
treated with sulphuric acid. The excess 


TIGER 


Compound Apple Jelly 
RASPBERRY FLAVOR 


harm) loring matter. Preserved wi 
Sodium 
‘Trade Mark Registered 
Record Ne. 0000 
New York. 


This label conforms to the federal laws. Note the pres- 
ence of corn syrup or glucose, coloring matter 
and preservative 


acid is removed with alkalis, and in the 
neutralization, when properly done, both 
the acids and the alkalis disappear. 
On the new labels of extracts, preserves 
and jams you will frequently read of the 
presenee of tartaric acid, citric acid, 
coumarin, vanillin and earamel color. 
Little Johnny may read the unusual 
legends on the labels, but to his practi- 
eal young mind the taste’s the thing, and 
having tasted he will remark, “ That’s the 
same as t’other stuff,” and go right on 
d-wn to the bottom of the jam pot. But 
Johnny’s mother is more cautions. She 
will probably consult the dictionary, and, 
reading the usual incomplete and mysti- 


PURE FRUIT 
NATIONAL JAMS. 
PINEAPPLE 


Apple and Gran. Sugar. Contains no Coloring Matter 
or Preservative. 


NEW YORK. 


This 
pineapple flavor 
fying definitions, become filled with vague 
fears. However, tartaric acid is merely 
the acid of the grape; citric acid, the acid 
of the lemon. Neither is harmful unless 
indulged in to excess. 

I read in a newspaper recently that 


a health board chemist had discovered 
the presence of citric acid in lemon 
dreps. The writer of the newspaper 
article evidently thought that there was 
something sensational in the presence of 
citrie acid in lemon drops. If he had 
taken the trouble to investigate he would 
have learned that the immemorial first 
lemon ball, possibly contrived before the 
fall of man, contained citrie acid. It is 
in every lemon, just as tartaric acid is in 
every grape. On the same theory that if 
you eat too many grapes or too many 
lemons you will become ill, so are the 
acids of the lemon and grape injurious 
in their chemical form. Therefore, in 
perusing labels, do net eonfound these two 
simple aeids with nitric, sulphurie and 
other acids of the sort that “ would burn 
a hele in a boot.” 

As for coumarin, this is another chem- 
ical compound that sounds far more seri- 
ous than it is. Coumarin oceurs in 
nature in many plants, especially in the 
tonka bean and deer tongue. The latter 
plant is grown extensively in Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Florida. The leaves 
only are used. There are several sweet- 


CROWN PICKLE WORKS 
SWEET GHERKINS 


Prepared with Alum and 


NEW YORK 


Note the presence of saccharine, forbidden by federal 
law. Such @ label would not be allowed to 
enter inter-state commerce 


smelling grasses from which coumarin is 
extracted. All of this vegetation owes 
its fragrance to iis content of coumarin. 
Coumarin was produced scientifieally a 
great many years ago, but only recently 
has the process been perfected which 
yields an absolutely pure article. The 
coumarin that is nowadays obtained from 
plants other than the tonka bean is pre- 
cisely the same as that from the tonka 
bean and cannot be distinguished from 
it by the senses or by chemical analysis. 
There is absolutely nothing in coumarin, 
as it is commercially used, which is prej- 
udicial to health. 

As for vanillin, which forms the basis 
of imitation vanilla extract, this sub- 
stanee is as readily drawn from oil of 
cloves as from the vanilla bean. The 
process of manufacturing vanillin is in all 
respects cleanly, and this cannot. always 
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be said of the methods of curing vanilla 
beans. Vanilla beans are handled in a 
country where civilization has not reached 
a very high plane and where sanitary 
precautions in the manufacture of food 
products are but scantily observed. There 
is nothing in vanillin that is detrimental 
to health. Housewives the world over 
have been using vanillin for vanilla flav- 


Crest Brand 
SWEET CATSUP 


Tomato —_ Salt, Spices, Potato Flour, Saccharine, 
preserved with Benzoate of Soda, 


Manufactured by 


———  — Brooklyn, N. Y. 


This catsup cannot be labeled tomato. It may be sold 
in all states allowing the use of saccharine, but 
may not be shipped out of such state 


oring for years. That they did not know 
it was due to the method of labeling. 
On the same brand of vanilla the old 
label read: HIGH PROOF COMPOUND 
VANILLA EXTRACT. 

The new label reads: IMITATION 
VANILLA FLAVORING—Ingredients: 
vanillin, coumarin, tonka, aleohol, sugar, 
water. 

Such are the scientific facts concerning 
vanillin. It is synthetically the same 
flavoring as found in vanilla, but it 
is better for the sentiment of honest rela- 
tions between producer and consumer 
that we should be able to tell by the 
labels what we are eating. 

Another ingredient that the labels are 
bringing to our attention is caramel color. 
This is simply sugar that has been sub- 
jected to intense heat until it is par- 
tially charred. It is also called sugar 
color. It is used to color many extracts, 
candies and condiments. 

On all sardine cans the labels must 
now state where the sardines were pro- 
duced and the nature of the ingredients 
used in preserving and flavoring. Also 
the nature of the sardines must be stated, 
for commercially a sardine is not neces- 
sarily, a sardine. It can be mackerel, 
herring, pilchard, or any small canned 
elupeoid fish. When put up with olive 
oil you may be sure the label will state 
the fact, and when put up with cotton- 
seed oil the label must declare so. Tiny 
mackerel are canned at Eastport, Maine, 
and sold retail for five cents a can. This 
is the cheapest “sardine” on the market. 


It is a pure product and honestly 
labeled. 


Buckwheat cakes are now griddle cakes 

The stringency of the new labeling reg- 
ulations is well illustrated by the expe- 
rience of the flour products manufac- 
turers. Producers of self-raising flour 
have had to revise their labels until the 
new labels read like advertisements of 
an entirely new product. As buckwheat 
will not rise, it is no longer permissible 
to indorse on the label “ self-raising 
buckwheat.” It is a compound of buck- 
wheat, soda and other ingredients that 
has furnished buckwheat cakes for mil- 
lions of households of this generation. 
To make this compound, wheat flour is 
added to the buckwheat flour, together 
with a small amount of phosphate, soda 
and salt. The standard concerns have 
carried a statement of these ingredients 
on the labels, but on the side of the pack- 
age. Now it must appear prominently. 
So, also, must the word compound appear 
prominently directly below the trade 
mark. An additional objection has been 
raised to the labeling of these prepara- 
tions as “ buckwheat cakes,” because the 
compound contains other ingredients than 
buckwheat. “Griddle cakes” has been 
approved as a substitute. It is estimated 
that $100,000 has been spent in changing 
the labels of this food product alone. 

The labels on breakfast foods and cof- 
fee substitutes are all good. They are 
all pure and were pronounced so by a 
government expert who made this highly 
flattering report: “In some of the man- 
ufactories the preparation of cereal food 
seems perfection in its cleanliness. It 
should not be forgotten that breakfast 


Crest Brand 
SOUR GHERKINS 


Preserved in Distilled Vinegar, Flavored with Choice 
Spices, and prepared with 0024 of Alum. 


Manufactured by 


klyn, N. Y, 


Notice that the same brand is on the preceding label. 
Distilled vinegar is made from alcohol and water. 
lum is used, but preservatives are not so 
imperative in a sour pickle 


cereals of all sorts are usually free from 
adulterants. 

The benzoate of soda bugaboo is still 
in a state of bugaboo. A commission 
appointed by President Roosevelt will 
shortly pass upon the permissibility of 
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continuing the use of benzoate of soda 
and sulphate of copper as preservatives 
in certain foods. Meanwhile, Dr Wiley 
has sanctioned its use in the proportion 
of one-tenth of one per cent, and you will 
notice a statement of its presence in that 
ratio on many labels. 

A great deal of capital is made out of 
every fraud and sham that is discovered, 
but the wholesome aspect of the pure food 
question has received too little attention. 
The National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion is working with the legislatures of 
every state in the Union to bring about 
the passage of pure food laws in harmony 
with the national statute, and thereby 
make it possible to frame labels that will 
conform to all laws. So far the associa- 
tion has sueceeded in obtaining the pas- 
sage of practically harmonious laws in 
thirty-three states. As this work pro- 
gresses honest labeling will become more 
and more a matter of course and honest 
manufacture of food products more 
profitable in the same ratio that mis- 
branding and adulteration becomes more 
difficult and a greater business risk. In 
other words, the wholesaler is declaring 
to the manufacturer, “ We will not sell 
your products unless they are pure and 
ean be honestly labeled.” , 


Boastful legends must go 


In one of New York’s great wholesale 
grocery houses I was permitted to look 
through several massive portfolios of 
revised labels; that is, the old labels with 
the rough revisions in heavy blue pencil. 
What most impressed me was the erasures 
of superlatives, the scratching out of “ ex- 
tra quality,” “extra fine,’ “ highest 
grade,” “ superfine,’ the “mosts” and 
“bests” and “ primests.” Even poor lit- 
tle “superior” and that humble phrase 
“specially selected” had gone by the 
board. How we will miss those boastful 
legends! They conveyed to our minds 
a subtle sense of possessing something 
abnormally good, though had we only 
stopped to think and reckon the almost 
universal custom of employing these su- 
perlatively respectable phrases on the 
labels of the cheapest and most ordinary 
food products, we should have seen 
through the very thin veneer of fulsome 
gloss. Now, if the label states “ extra 
quality ” the labeled product must be of 
an extra quality. If it says “ highest 
grade” it must be of the highest grade 
and able to prove it. The same holds true 
with pictures on the labels. Groves of 
maple trees must not appear on the labels 
of corn and eane syrups. Foreign land- 


seapes and foreign words are tabooed 
from the labels of goods that are purely 
domestie products. The petit pois must 
come from France, else declare itself as 
a “small pea.” Italian spaghetti must 
come from Italy. Mountains, valleys, 
springs and rivers have vanished from 
scores of familiar labels because they 
had no connection with the manufacture 
of the product. 

Ner is it permissible to use the name 
of any state or locality on the label unless 
it ean be proven that the produet came 
from that locality. Paekers who bought 
their corn from half a dozen states ingen- 
uously labeled it all as Maine corn, as 
the highest grades of sweet corn are grown 
in Maine. More Maine corn was sold in 
cans in a twelvemonth than the state pro- 
duces in a decade. It is noticeable already 
that Maine corn is immensely seareer than 
it was. 

Eprror’s Nore—The secretaries of the 
treasury, agriculture, and commerce and 
labor have issued a decision that foods 
greened with copper salts are not allowed 
entry into this country after January 1, 
1909. All substances containing copper 
salts are thereby held to be adulterated, 
and a statement of the presence of copper 
on the label will not be regarded as excuse 
for entry. 


Label Notes 


Here’s A SAMPLE change in labels due © 
to pure food laws: We used to eat 
“Tmported sardines put up in the best 
olive oil;” now we get from the same 
firm “French Sprats put up in Peanut 
Oil,” and they taste just the same! 
Eloise. 

Surety the laws are vain unless the 
housewives watch out! I found on a 
package of borax which I bought of a 
new grocer this formula printed in very 
small letters on the top: Borax, VII, 
Biearb Soda, IX. And this was sold under 
the name of borax! Mrs Paedagogue. 

Mouasses May se Docrorep.—I had 
oceasion recently to use molasses in mak- 
ing a cake, and while attempting to take 
off the top of a can full, the top flew off 
with quite a noise and struck me in the 
face; I examined the label on the ean 
of molasses, with the result that I found, 
in small letters at the top of the label, 
these words: “Caution: puneture top 
before opening,” and directly underneath, 
at the bottom of the label, the words 
“Contains Sulphur Dioxide.” A. C. Y. 


Our Experiment Station 


{Our Experiment Station is a kitchen 1aboratory connected with the editorial rooms and equipped 
with the very latest and best apparatus.) 


Roast Beef in the “Fireless” 


“ Will you please tell me if the fireless 
cookers really can cook roast beef rare 
and jui¢y as my family demand it?” 

It was to answer this and similar 
queries that a dinner was prepared in one 
of the cookers with which the Good 
Housekeeping Experiment Station is 
equipped. A few preliminary tests were 
made and the results will show just why 
a fireless cooker cooks. 

A measured amount of water was 
heated to the boiling point in the cooker 
kettle and then packed away in its nest. 
At the end of three hours the kettle was 
opened and the temperature of the water 
was found to be 158 degrees Fahrenheit. 
At another time the water was heated to 
boiling and packed into the cooker; at 
the end of five hours the temperature 
read 148 degrees Fahrenheit. In a third 
trial the heating was repeated and in 
eight hours the thermometer read 138 
degrees Fahrenheit. The final test was 
made after the water had remained fifteen 
and one-half hours in the cooker, when the 
temperature was 108 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Meat cooked five hours 

Now what does all this mean? Albu- 
men coagulates or cooks on heating to a 
temperature of 120 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(Chureh.) When it is remembered that 
meats, fish, eggs and all flesh-forming 
foods are made up of some form of albu- 
men or allied substances, it is quite plain 
that such foods will cook at least up to 
the five-hour period, then they will just 
keep hot, and in time gradually cool. 
Why the long boiling of vegetables . 

Much of the necessity for long con- 
tinued boiling of starchy foods arises 
from the fact that the fiber must be sof- 
tened. The starch cells themselves need a 
high temperature to break the outside 
covering and let the starch grains out, 
therefore starch cookery is not suecessful 
in a fireless cooker, which does not provide 
for a preliminary cooking or steaming for 
a longer or shorter time, depending on the 
bulk of the material. Then the fibers ean be 
softened by the long stay in the hot water. 

Dried peas contain about four per cent 
of actual fiber of the same composition 


as wood; fresh string beans nearly three 
per cent and cauliflower about one per 
cent. The amount of fiber present in 
vegetables is a pretty fair index to the 
length of time to allow in cooking. An 
exception is green corn, which contains 
about one per cent of this fiber. The loss 
in flavor and sweetness if this vegetable 
were cooked long enough to soften the 
outside covering would more than out- 
weigh the advantage. 


Now for our dinner 
The menu planned was as follows: 


Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 
Creamed peas 
Steamed chocolate pudding 


The particular cooker used for this test 
was provided with a number of kettles 
resting one within another on a perforated 
false bottom, thus allowing two dry com- 
partments to be surrounded by the kettle 
containing the boiling water. An ordi- 
nary coal range was used. 

A piece of beef from the ribs (but 
not a prime roast) was chosen. It was 
boned and rolled that it might fit into 
the cooker. The dinner was started about 
nine o’clock and took just about an hour 
to prepare; with practice in the use of 
the cooker the time could be reduced. 
The potatoes were peeled, the cauliflower 
washed and the outside kettle filled to 
the level of the false bottom with hot 
water. Under this rest, in the water, the 
cauliflower was placed, the kettle covered 
and set on the stove to boil. Next the 
beef was seared until thoroughly browned 
all over in one of the smaller kettles; the 
potatoes were boiled ten minutes and 
then browned with the meat. 

A chocolate batter pudding was made 
and placed in a small baking powder tin. 
A ean of peas were heated with cream, 
salt and pepper and placed likewise in a 
eovered baking powder tin. These two 
tins were placed in a third kettle, covered. 

Then the “nesting” began. On the 
false bottom above the cauliflower was 
placed the kettle containing the meat and 
potatoes; within that was the compart- 
ment containing the pudding and peas. 
All of these kettles were provided with 
covers, while there was an especially tight- 
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fitting one for the outside kettle. This 
was put on and the water allowed te boil 
vigorously for fifteen minutes. Then the 
cooker was sunk quickly while the water 
was still boiling in its nest, not to be 
opened until dinner was served at two 
o’clock. 

When the cooker was opened the roast 
was found browned on the outside just 
as it went in, but red and rare and iender 
even to the flank. The only differences 
between it and an oven-baked roast was 
that this cooking was so uniform that the 
first slice was as rare as the fifth, and the 
outside rim as rare as the center; but, on 
the other hand, the roast, while brown 
and appetizing, did not have the crisp, 
crusty outside familiar in the oven-baked 
variety. The potatoes were tender and 
mealy, but also without the crusty, brown 
skin. 

The cauliflower was delicious, tender 
and white, and best of all, the house had 
not been filled with its odor. The peas 
seemed exactly as they were when placed 
in the cooker, hot and ready for serving. 

But the pudding evidently had not had 
a long enough preliminary boiling. Five 
minutes over boiling water was sufficient 
to finish the cooking. Later the same 
pudding was first boiled twenty minutes, 
then put in the cooker, and the result 
was successful. 

It should be remembered that the out- 
side kettle was the only one which con- 
tained boiling water, but that this was 
allowed to boil for fifteen minutes with 
all the compartments containing foods in 
place in order to thoroughly heat each 
dish. 

Few people appreciate the fact that 
there can be a real saving of fuel with 
a coal range. In this case the fire was 
checked at ten o’clock, and as the oven 
did not happen to be needed for the rest 
of the day the saving in coal was appre- 
ciable. As a means of getting dinner on 
Sunday, leaving Mother and helper free 
to attend services, this method is worth 
considering. 


Real Helps 


Troning by machinery has long been in 
use in large laundries, and recently a 
duplicate of the large machine has been 
put on the market for household use, It 
is heated by gas, and in the model kitchen 
is eonnected by a flexible tube with the 
range supply pipe. The mangle is turned 
by a hand erank. All flat pieces can be 
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ironed on this machine. It consumes just 
about the same amount of gas an hour 
as the gas range oven. In using, care 
is necessary to have the linen start smooth, 
or there will be wrinkles. One person, 


who may be a child, to turn the handle 
and another to pass the linen through the 
mangle can dispose of a large ironing in 
a short time. 


Whoever tastes a pineapple in the 
tropies elaims nothing like it is ever found 
in the States, save in Florida. But there 
is a canned pineapple packed in Hawaii, 
specimen cans of which have reached our 
Experiment Station, which almost, if not 
quite, equals the fresh tropical pine in 
flavor. The yellow, juicy slices are thick 
and delicious for use as a fruit course, 
while the grated and crushed varieties are 
just as palatable and convenient to use in 
combination. 


An appreciable saving of gas and an 
appetizing breakfast for a small family 
is the result of 
using a device 
similar to the ac- 
companying il- 
lustration. One 
burner of a gas 
range thus allows 
a breakfast of 
coffee, cereal, toast and eggs to be cooked 
at the same time; and all ean be served 
hot and appetizing. Start each one on 
the central compartment, then finish eook- 
ing and keep hot on the three surrounding 
compartments. 


New apparatus and utensils for kitchen 
use, and new brands of foodstuffs, are 
being sent to the Experiment Station 
every week. In these pages our readers 
will find reports of the tests made, as 
fast as the various devices can be tried. 
Meanwhile, send us any questions about 
the working and cost of maintenance of 
any household device in your own home. 
A return envelope will insure a reply by 
mail. Address the Culinary Editor, Goop 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Simple Luncheons 


II—For St Valentine’s 


By Linda Hull Larned 
[The January Luncheon, I, was a Midwinter Luncheon] 


The scheme of this 
luncheon’ is __ the 
bleeding heart. This 
old-fashioned garden 
flower lends itself ad- 
mirably for decora- 
tive purposes. Make 
them for the center 
vase out of red and 
white erepe paper, 
the apex of the heart 
white, and the two 
sides in red. Fasten 
these to branches of Asparagus Spréngeri, 
which may be found at any florist’s. These 
paper flowers should be stuffed with cotton. 
Then make larger ones of red and white 
silk and conceal in their cotton stuffing a 
bit of sachet powder. When finished put 
the guest’s name across the white centers, 
in gilt letters, and use them for souvenirs 
as well as place ecards. Use red eandles 
under white, transparent shades made out 
of water-color paper, with the red bleed- 
ing hearts painted and eut out around the 
edge. There should be gilt heart-shaped 
bonbon dishes resting upon red paper 
hearts partly concealed by white lace 
paper doilies, also heart-shaped. Fill 
these dishes, one with salted almonds and 
the other with hearts made at home out 
of fruit, according to recipe for fruit bon- 
bons. Jvst for amusement, each heart 
upon the branches in the center vase might 
half conceal a couplet or a pun, of course 
either amusing or personal, and at the 
end of the luncheon the branches may be 
passed for the guests to pluck. Of course 
the suecess of this part of the entertain- 
ment depends upon the wit and clever 
ingenuity of the hostess. 

Following is the menu, with recipes: 


Pear macedoine 
Creamed finnan haddie 
Heart sandwiches 
Lamb and ham hearts with brown sauce 
Green pea hearts 
Parker house rolls 
Bleeding heart salad 
Cream cheese croutons 
Valentine’s day dessert 


Pear Macedoine E 


Put a mixture of sections of oranges, 
grapefruit and seeded white grapes in a 
syrup into each glass and two or three 
hearts made of thin slices of canned pear, 
colored red. 


Finnan Haddie on Pastry Hearts E 
Upon hot puff paste or plain pastry 
hearts, about the size of your hand, place 
a spoonful of creamed finnan haddie in 
the center of each, and a heart-shaped 
piece of red lobster meat, taken from the 
claw, on each helping. The remainder 
of the lobster may be cut small and mixed 
with the haddie. One lobster will do for 
ten or twelve helpings. Heart-shaped 
sandwiches of brown bread and pickled 
cucumbers may be served with this course. 


Lamb and Ham Hearts D 


Have lamb steak from the leg cut half 
an inch thick and parboil it, then eut it 
in heart shape and roll each heart in egg, 
then in finely minced cold boiled ham; dot 
with butter and place under a flame or in 
the oven for ten minutes. Serve with a 
brown sauce flavored with lemon juice and 
about half a glass of red currant jelly. 


Green Pea Hearts C 


Drain one ean of green peas and press 
them through a sieve; add two beaten 
egg yolks, three tablespoons of cream, 
one tablespoon of butter and season well 
with pepper, salt and onion juice. Color 
a pale green with a vegetable coloring 
paste, add the stiffly beaten whites and 
turn into small, buttered ‘patty pans. 
Cover with buttered paper and cook in 
the oven in a pan of water fifteen min- 
utes. Turn out and serve on the platter 
with the lamb hearts. 


Bleeding Heart Salad A 


Put a spoonful of fine, creamy celery 
mayonnaise on each couple of leaves of 
white lettuce, and upon each of these 
place a bleeding heart made out of apples 
and beets. Cut the apex points of the 
hearts from thin slices of apple and 
immediately immerse them in lemon juice 
to keep them white. Now, from thin 
slices of boiled beet, eut out the two lobes 
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of the heart and when ready to serve put 
the lobes on eaeh side of the white centers 
of apple. Serve with the salad small 
heart-shaped croutons of cold toast cov- 
ered with cream cheese mixed with cream 
and finely minced blanched almonds, and 
on each side of the heart place a piece 
of red currant jelly. 


Valentine’s Day Dessert H 


Take ten or twelve slices of canned 
pineapple and cook them for a moment 
in their own syrup colored red with vege- 
table coloring liquid, or paste, then eut 
them into small hearts. In the mean- 
time toast large round slices of sponge 
cake, spread them with orange marma- 
lade or any desirable jam, place upon 
each one slice of seedless orange, then 
some of the pineapple hearts. You should 
have these all rather warm, then mix 
mineed pistachio nuts with whipped 
cream slightly sweetened and flavored 


‘with almond or Maraschino and pipe the 


cream all around the hearts, completely 
covering the sponge cake. Finish this 
uique but tasty luncheon with a cup of 
black coffee. 

The bonbons may be made a day or 
two before and the following recipe was 
given to me by one of the most famous 
candy makers in the country. 


Fruit Bonbons A 


Core tart, ripe apples, but do not 
peel them; add a very little water and 
boil until they are a pulpy mass, then 
press through a sieve. To one pound 
of the pulp and juice add three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar; boil until it jellies 
in the kettle; add chopped mint to suit 
the taste and turn to the depth of half 
an inch into a shallow pan and let stand 
in a cool place six hours; now eut with 
a tiny heart-shaped cutter and put them 
into the bonbon dishes. 


Hester Mayo, Housewife 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


V—Giving Some Old Southern Recipes 


{Each chapter in the series is complete. Hester keeps no maid, has three children and a husband. 
The story tells how she plans and works to make a comfortable and happy home. The family have just 
been released from quarantine and Hester’s friend has now come for a visit.—Editors ] 


OW, my dearest girl, you know 
we can’t offer you much in the 
way of entertainment,” observed 
Hester, putting Julie into the most com- 
fortable chair and pulling up her own 
until their knees touched. “ My wildest 
dissipation is coasting down hill with 
Dicky, or attending an afternoon tea! 
You must just feel that you are one of 
the family and ‘nestle down into it,’ as 
Carlyle says of happiness.” 

“ How heavenly that sounds! It’s just 
what I’m pining for, for I began to 
think theh wehn’t any families any mo’, 
outside of Vahginia. I felt as if I was 
in a different wo’ld as soon as I came 
into your sitting room, Hester. I’ve 
nevah seen but two child’en in New Yo’k, 
and a home is as rare as a dodo.” 

No written words can reproduce the 
music of Julie’s utterance, any more 
than they ean do justice to her olive cheek 
and her long, glaneing dark eyes. Suffice 


it to say that the inimitable charm of a 
high-bred Southern woman was in every 
movement and accent. 

“Well, you can consider ours in the 
light of a shining example or an awful 
warning, whichever you please. I ineline 
to the latter, myself. You mustn’t let 
the children be too demonstrative in their 
devotion—they need snubbing like puppy 
dogs. Thank fortune New York hasn’t 
spoiled you! You haven’t learned to 
hurry, or to pronounce your r’s. 

“Breakfast served at all hours,’” 
Hester announced gayly as the clock 
spelled bedtime that night. “ We have ours 
early, so that Mr Mayo can catch his car, 
and then the children haven’t much time 
to spare before school, but I shan’t think 
of letting you come down, Julie, until the 
morning scramble is over. Sleep as late 
as you like, and you can have a cozy 
meal by the fire; or Lesley will bring 
you your toast and coffee in bed.” 
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“Oh, do let me do that; it will be such 
fun,” cried Lesley; and Julie did not 
onee protest that she could get up per- 
feetly well, and even help get breakfast, 
if need be, but, consenting with a smile 
and a blush, enjoyed a luxurious nap 
every morning while Hester started the 
household machinery and put the rooms 
in trim for the day. 


Planning a party 

“One thing that we must have while 
you’re here is a whist party,” Hester 
remarked in the course of a confidential 
chat a day or twoafter. “ Frederick likes 
to play, but Lesley gets sleepy and trumps 
her partner’s tricks, so we seldom have 
a game.” 

“ We shall have to be thinking of prizes 
if you’re going to give a whist party— 
you have prizes, don’t you, Hester?” 

“Well, the truth is, Julie—you’ll think 
me puritanical, but I never give prizes of 
any value—just a joke or trifle of some 
kind with a punning verse: anything to 
make a laugh. So many people nowadays 
play for the prize and not for the game.” 

“We might contrive something clever 
out of crepe paper—a spread eagle, for 
instance, or a rooster flapping his wings. 
I ean make a whole menagerie in crepe 
paper.” 

“That would be capital; and for a con- 
solation prize we can have an egg whisk 
or a candy club—something to beat with, 
you know.” 

“Don’t have Martina to wait on table, 
that’s all,” chuckled Frederick, who had 
stolen in unobserved and curled himself 
up, with a volume of Stevenson. “ You 
remember you tried that once when we 
had company and wanted to be extra ele- 
gant, and she lumbered around the room 
like an elephant and stopped in the middle 
of passing the ice cream to hug Katherine 
and say, ‘ Schmeckt es gut, Liebchen?’” 

With this the conference broke up in 
a laugh; but the next morning the maid 
and the matron were again deep in house- 
wifery, diseussing the subjects that women 
have discussed from time immemorial. 


Ragamuffins for luncheon 

“Do you ever have ragamuffins for 
lunch?” Julie asked, lingering at the 
pantry door while Hester molded her 
loaves of bread. 

“T often have one,” returned Hester, 
with a grave face but an irrepressible 
twinkle. 

“T mean the eatable, not the eating 
kind. Do let me make some—they’re 
right good; and I noticed a piece of dry 


“cheese in the cupboard. See, you take a 


bit of dough and work a little butter in— 
so—and then roll it. out, not too thin, and 
cover it with grated cheese, with just a 
suspicion of salt and cayenne.” 

“And then roll it up and eut it in 
slices—is that the idea? My mother used 
to do it, only she used sugar and cinna- 
mon, and ealled them ‘ pinwheels.’ These 
will be a novelty, and I don’t doubt 
they’re delicious, but I didn’t suppose you 
could even guess how the cinnamon got 
into a pinwheel!’ 

“Oh, I used to watch old Dinah make 
these. I wrote you, didn’t I, that I 
bought a chafing dish in the fall? After- 
wards I sent for mother’s old manuscript 
cook book, and I have it upstairs. Some 
day we must try our hand at a real 
Southern dinner.” 

“So we will. Gumbo soup and Mary- 
land chicken, with corn pones and sweet 
potatoes—” 

“Don’t forget broiled crabs or Nor- 
folk clams to begin with. We ought to 
have terrapin steak and roast *possum, 
but I reckon you couldn’t supply the 
* erejums,’” and Julie placed her rounds 
in a baking pan and set them in a warm 
place to rise. 

“T delight in those old, written cook 
books, though I don’t own one myself,” 
observed Hester. “My substitute is a 
set of envelopes with headings at the top, 
like a library eard catalog. See, I have 
them arranged in a box, one behind an- 
other, from Apples to Vegetables.” 

“ And all your clippings and written 
recipes inside?” pursued Julie investi- 
gating a fat envelope marked Cake: Small 
Cakes and Cookies. The flap had been 
gummed down and the top slit, making 
the contents easy of access. “ How ingen- 
ious you are, Hester, and how much you 
do for your family! I only hope they ap- 
preciate the sacrifices you make for them.” 
A mother does not sacrifice 

“Well, children of course can’t appre- 
ciate the effort required of grown people; 
but it seems to me women deceive them- 
selves when they talk of their sacrifices, 
as if anything except the easiest possible 
course was a sacrifice. A man puts his 
strength and talents and energy into his 
profession, but he doesn’t talk of sacri- 
ficing them, and why should a woman? 
Our children draw out our love, and they 
give us a great experience—two of the 
best things in the world.” 

“But a man expects to earn a fortune, 
or to make a name for himself,” ob- 
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jected Julie. “A woman gives up all 
that and just devotes herself to doing 
for others.” 

“T’m sure Fred doesn’t expect wealth 
or glory, and neither do nine-tenths of 
the men I know,” returned Hester. “ They 
work, just as we do, to support their 
families, of course, but primarily—well— 
to satisfy the creative instinet! I don’t 
see how I could come any nearer to sat- 
isfying mine, but if I had a special talent 
like vours I might feel differently, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Tt isn’t my talent that bothers me— 
it’s the old Adam, I reckon, and the way 
I was raised. Poor as we are now, you 
know we’re brought up in the tradition 
of being waited on. I could never ac- 
complish half that you do, and as for 
company, if I kept house without my 
eook I should keep a quarantine card 
tacked up on the door all the time!” 

“Tndeed you wouldn’t! You would 
find company the joy of your life if you 
had an ideal guest, as I have, ready to 
amuse and to be amused. Now, you may 
change Totsy’s dress if you will, dear, 
while I get dinner in train, for after 
lunch we’re going down to the river to 
watch the boys play hockey.” 

The whist party 

The whist party was set for a Friday 
night, and Hester was up early that morn- 
ing and had cake made, sweetbreads 
roasted and the downstairs rooms swept 
and dusted before Julie appeared. Fred- 
erick blacked the parlor grate and laid 
a eannel coal fire, while Lesley washed 
the window plants and arranged them 
to the best advantage. Hester had made 
out a memorandum of the day’s work, 
and checked off the items as fast as 
they were disposed of. On Thursday she 
had done an extra baking: bread and 
Virginia sugar cakes, made after a time- 
honored recipe from the yellowing leaves 
of Julie’s ancestral cook book. These 
called for one eup of butter, one cup 
of sour cream, three cups of brown 
sugar, four eggs, one teaspoon of soda 
and flour enough to roll out. Hester 
made half the quantity, flavoring them 
with rose water and using a small heart- 
shaped eutter, observing the further in- 
junctions to “roll sugar on the dough,” 
and “work as little as possible.” 

Friday’s meals were a bit simpler than 
usual, while the evening refreshments 
consisted of sweetbread salad, sand- 
wiches, faney cakes, coffee and grilled 
almonds. Hester would not make the 
service burdensome by adding an ice. 
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The veal sweetbreads were soaked in 
salted water, boiled for ten minutes, 
drained, seasoned with salt and pepper 
and a few drops of onion juice, then 
placed in a pan with a eup of weak 
stock and roasted for forty minutes, but- 
ter being used freely for basting. While 
they cooled Hester made honey cakes and 
a mayonnaise, then the sweetbreads were 
eut in eubes and dressed with oil and 
lemon juice. By this time the cakes 
were cool, and these were iced with 
fondant, the celery was washed and an 
egg paste prepared for the sandwiches. 
When Julie came down she grilled the 
almonds—one of her chafing-dish accom- 
plishments—whiie Hester put the bed- 
rooms in dainty array. It was a morn- 
ing of glittering ice erystals, and the 
minute work was done they went for a 
walk through the diamond-arched streets, 
with Katherine skipping ahead of them 
in her red ridinghood coat. After lunch 
there was an hour for resting and nap- 
ping; then the sandwiches were made 
and wrapped in a cloth and the sweet- 
breads mixed with celery, garnished with 
stoned olives and masked with mayon- 
naise. The coffee was also ground, and 
the prettiest china set out—and then 
Hester sat down and read an account 
of explorations in Tibet! 

For one reason or another, that even- 
ing lingered long in memory. The next 
day being Saturday, the young folks were 
allowed to sit up and open the door, 
keep score and serve the refreshments 
unaided. (Hester trembled for the cof- 
fee, but there was no resistng Dickey’s 
“Mummy, I know how!”) The guests 
were congenial, Fred was in high spirits 
and Julie shone like a star. 


Maryland Chicken D 


Roll the joints of a young fowl in 
seasoned flour and proceed to egg and 
crumb them exactly as you would oysters 
for frying. Have two parts of lard and 
one of suet an inch deep, smoking hot, 
in a deep frying pan; lay in the joints 
and when all are crisped, draw the pan 
to one side and cook more slowly for 
about half an hour, turning ocecasion- 
ally. Another way is to lay the joints 
in a dripping pan with slices of bacon 
and brown in a very hot oven, basting 
liberally with butter. In either case, 


pour over them a slightly thickened 
cream gravy and garnish the platter with 
strips of fried hominy. 

[7 Lard alone is generally used in 
the South, but the combination of suet 
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with the lard makes a fat less easily 
absorbed. The Editors. 


Sweet Potatoes, Southern Style B 


Choose plump, well-ripened potatoes, 
pare them (raw) eut them in two length- 
wise and season with salt and pepper. 
In a large, flat-bottomed saucepan or 
kettle place two tablespoons of butter 
and one of sugar. When hot, lay in 
enough potatoes to cover the bottom 
closely, add boiling water to half cover 
them and place on the back of the stove 
where the heat is gentle. Cook slowly 
for about an hour, turning them once. 
By this time the water will have evap- 
orated, leaving a little butter sauce to 
pour over the dish in serving. : 

t>* This recipe is especially good for 
the kiln-dried sweet potatoes; all that the 
Northern markets afford the housekeeper 
this month. The Editors. 


Grilled Almonds C 

Blanch the shelled almonds by pouring 
plenty of boiling water over them. Let 
stand a few minutes, pour off the hot 
water, rinse with cold and the almonds 
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will slip easily from their skins. Cover 
the bottom of an omelet pan or chafing- 
dish blazer with olive oil. When hot put 
in the nuts and stir gently until they are 
an even brown. Strain off the olive oil 
(to be used again) and place the nuts on 
soft brown or white paper. Sprinkle 
while hot with salt. The nuts will be dry 
and of delicious flavor. Two tablespoons 
of oil is sufficient for a cup of nuts, but 
we think the flavor is better when a 
quarter of a cup is used for that amount. 
It is not an extravagance, as the oil may 
be used again and again. 


Sulphur Springs Spoon Bread B 

Seald one cup of fresh corn meal with 
three eups of boiling water; .if the meal 
is old let it swell overnight. Add two 
well-beaten eggs, one teaspoon of salt 
and one teaspoon of soda stirred into 
three cups of buttermilk. Last of all, 
add two teaspoons of melted butter or 
lard. Bake slowly for two hours or 
more in a deep earthern dish. This “ bat- 
ter bread” is a famous delicacy at the 
Springs. As its name implies, it is served 
with a spoon. 
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Reducing the Meat Bill 


By Mrs F. H. and Others 


Y FAMILY have always been ac- 
customed to the best cuts of meats, 
probably because most of our life 

has been spent in the West, where the 
meats are reasonable in price. Since 
living in the East, where an increased 
family and reduced income necessitate 
economy in every way, it became an al- 
most hopeless problem to pay the prices 
prevailing and yet provide palatable 
meats. I studied many cook books, and 
while I did learn to make delicious stews 
and decent pot roasts, still we yearned 
for broiled steaks and the rare roast 
beef of former days. 


Roast Beef C 


I have found that a rump roast, or 
what some butchers call a three-corner 
eut, or sirloin butt, can be roasted to 
be rare, savory and reasonably tender. 
For a five-pound roast I pour over it a 


pint of stewed tomatoes and roast in a 


self-basting roaster about the same length 
of time that the usual rib roast requires; 


I allow about an hour and a quarter in 
my oven. Remember, I use no salt, pep- 
per or flour; salt and pepper toughens 
any meat, and it ean be added on the plate 
to suit the palate of each partaker. The 
tomatoes soften the fiber, but if they are 
not at hand or if one does not care for 
the flavor of them with the meat, I have 
another way. Rub the roast thoroughly 
on all sides and ends with a eut lemon, 
letting it absorb as much of the juice 
as it ean. The half of a small lemon is 
all one can use. Let the meat stand two 
or three hours afterwards in the refrig- 
erator; then, when putting it in the 
roaster, dredge it on top and sides with 
flour, but no silt or pepper, and roast 
the same length of time as first men- 
tioned. Remember, the smaller the roast, 
the hotter your oven must be, but 
reduce the length of time in the oven in 
proportion to the size of the roast. The 
lemon makes the meat more tender, and 
yet the flavor of lemon is not noticeable 
in the meat. 
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Another use I make of lemon is on 
lamb or mutton chops. I cannot afford 
to provide lamb chops for my family, 
but I frequently find the English chops 
in the stores. Of course they are mutton 
and tough, but I rub the eut lemon on 
both sides and put them away in the ice 
box for two or three hours, then broil as 
usual, adding salt and pepper when I 
take them from the broiler. They are 
delicious and tender. The lemon is an 
improvement to a good chop, but it renders 
a tough, inferior one so palatable that my 
own family have been deceived. 


Beef Steak C 


I cannot afford a porterhouse or sirloin, 
but ean get a rump steak, which I con- 
sider almost equal to the porterhouse. A 
vein steak comes next in my estimation, 
then a top round, the two latter being 
boneless. Even a chuck steak can be made 
palatable by the following method: 
When it comes from the market I pre- 
pare some olive oil or cooking oil, adding 
half a teaspoon of salt and a little pepper 
to the oil. I place the stezk on a board 
and pound it with the edge of a stout 
earthenware plate, then I rub the pre- 
pared oil on both sides carefully and set 
aside in the ice box until dinner time, 
when I broil it the same as any steak. 
You may think this treatment will start 
the juices of the meat, but it will not; the 
oil prevents the salt from producing such 
action and it makes the steak tender and 
savory. Serve at once after adding a lit- 
tle more salt and pepper and butter. 

We like bananas eut in two lengthwise, 
rolled in flour and fried in drippings, as 
an accompaniment to our broiled steak; or 
if an extra one happens in, it makes the 
steak go farther in serving. Don’t broil 
a steak until you are sure your family are 
ready for dinner, as any steak toughens 
after standing. 


Hamburg Steak D 


I frequently give my family hamburg 
steak. I never buy that already eut in 
the market, but buy either chuck steak or 
bottom round and grind it at home, using 
the bread eutter of my food chopper in- 
stead of the one usually designated for 
such purpose; this removes all the little 
tendons and leaves only the best meat. I 
also grind a small piece of suet with the 
meat; it makes it richer and requires less 
butter. I then pat it into little eakes or 
into one the shape of a porterhouse steak, 
adding no seasoning and set aside until 
ready to cook. At dinner time I slice 
some onions and fry in drippings, putting 
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them where they will keep warm while I 
eook the steak, which I either broil on a 
fine mesh wire broiler, or else fry in a 
very hot frying pan with a little suet. 
Cook until it is rich and brown on the 
outside, but rare inside; then transfer to 
a hot platter, season with salt, pepper 
and butter and place the fried onions on 
top. I may also add that this dish should 
not be cooked until your family has 
assembled, as every moment it stands after 
being cooked causes it to grow tough. 
Also, to chop onions with the steak has a 
tendeney to toughen it, and as we like 
onions, I have adopted this method. 


Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce B 

One-fourth pound of spaghetti broken 
into pieces one inch long, sprinkled into 
plenty of boiling water, well salted; use 
one tablespoon to each quart of water, 
add two well-rounded tablespoons of but- 
ter and an onion the size of an egg, 
sliced thin. Cook on an asbestos mat for 
an hour. It should then be well: done 
and the water boiled down to a creamy 
liquid. Ten minutes before serving add 
a teacup of finely grated cheese and three 
tablespoons of tomato sauce, or add this 
sauce to taste, stirring in, that it may be- 
come evenly flavored. When dished for 
serving grate a little cheese over the top 
and dot with bits of parsley. Serve with 
the following sauce: 

Our tomato sauce used in seasoning the 
spaghetti is made by putting on to cook 
one-half can tomato juice and pulp or a 
similar quantity of fresh ripe tomatoes. 
Add a little parsley, a stalk of celery, 
three or four cloves, two bay leaves, salt, 
a tiny bit of red pepper, or a shake of 
paprika, an onion size of a _ walnut, 
sliced, two tablespoons of sugar. Cook 
all gether for half an hour. Strain. 
Melt two rounded tablespoons of butter, 
sift in, stirring, two tablespoons of flour. 
When smooth stir in the tomato liquid and 
cook for a moment. It should be smooth 
and as thick as whipped cream. 


Spaghetti a VItalien D 

Spaghetti, as served by the Italians, dif- 
fers from the American method of prep- 
aration, in that the Italian always employs 
a meat stock and never bakes his spa- 
ghetti. It seems ineredible that this dish 
in itself would form a meal, but it does 
this, not only in bulk, but also in its 
nutrient value, as it comprises all the 
constituents of a perfect food: the pro- 
tein supplied in the meat and cheese, the 
carbohydrate in the spaghetti itself and 
the fat in the butter and bacon. Soak 
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one-half cup of dried mushrooms in a 
cup of tepid water for fifteen minutes. 
Into a frying pan put one tablespoon of 
butter; when melted add one onion and 
one clove of garlic cut up very fine. Let 
this cook to a straw color, then add one 
pound of chuck meat and two slices of 
bacon cut into finger lengths. Let this 
cook about five minutes. Now add one 
eup of tomatoes and let this all simmer 
slowly for about fifteen minutes. Then 
add one-half eup of dried mushrooms, 
together, with the water in which they 
have been soaked. Season very slightly 
with salt and pepper, using paprika or a 
pinch of red pepper. Let this simmer 


slowly for one and one-half hours. Dur- 
ing this time cook one package of spa- 
ghetti in about two quarts of boiling water 
to which two tablespoons of salt have 
been added. Cook about twenty minutes, 
then pour into a colander and blanch 
with warm water. When the sance has 
cooked sufficiently, take a large platter, 
spread one-half of the spaghetti upon 
it and pour oyer it some of the sauce. 
Now sprinkle upon this the grated cheese, 
which may be either Roman, Parmesan 
or the plain dairy cheese for those who 
do not faney a strong-flavored cheese. 
Add the remainder of the spaghetti, fin- 
ish with sauce and cheese and serve. 


Favorites from Many Homes 


Squaws B 


Melt together one-third cup of butter 
and one ounce of bitter chocolate. Beat 
one egg, add two-thirds cup of sugar, 
stir in one-fourth cup of flour, one tea- 
spoon of vanilla, then add the melted 
butter and chocolate and lastly two-thirds 
eup of chopped walnuts. Let this mix- 
ture cool so that it will stiffen, then 
drop from a teaspoon on flat tins and 
bake in a moderately hot oven. J. L. 


Breaded Mutton Chops D 


Order eight chops eut thin. Make a 
white sauce of four tablespoons of flour, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoon of pepper creamed with one table- 
spoon of butter and added to one cup of 
rich milk or cream. When thoroughly 
cooked add one-half cup of chopped 
ham and cool. Broil the chops and sea- 
son with salt and pepper, when cool 
spread both sides with a layer of the 
sauce, allow them to stand on a buttered 
plate until firm, then dip in egg and 
crumbs and cook in deep fat until brown. 
Serve with tomato or Cuban sauce. 


Cuban Sauce E 


Two tablespoons chopped ham, one- 
fourth eup flour, one-fourth eup butter, 
one and one-half cups stock, one cup to- 
mato ketchup, one-half teaspoon salt, 
eook ham and butter until brown, add 
flour and salt, the stock slowly, and 
then ketchup, cook ten minutes, strain 
and serve hot. R. B. 


Amber Marmalade A 


Shave one orange, one lemon and one 
grapefruit very thin, rejecting nothing 
but seeds and cores. Measure the fruit 
and add to it three times the quantity of 
water. Let it stand in an earthen dish 
overnight and next morning boil for ten 
minutes only. Stand another night and 
the second morning add pint for pint of 
sugar and boil steadily till it jellies. 
This rule is supposed to make twelve 
glasses. Twice, using fruit rather above 
the average size, I have to my astonish- 
ment filled sixteen large glasses. The 
product should have a limpid appearance, 
quite different from the mushy look of 
most marmalade, the strips of fruit being 
well defined in a clear, pale jelly. To 
this end stir as little as possible during 
the two hours or more of the cooking 
which it requires. 

Cheese Balls D 


Mix one-half cup each of grated Amer- 
ican and Roquefort cheese and bread 
crumbs, one-half teaspoon of Worcester- 
shire sauce and one egg. Roll into balls, 
dip in beaten egg, then in bread crumbs 
which have been salted and slightly pep- 
pered and fry in deep fat just before 
serving. Serve with salad, as a garnish 
for veal or as a cheese course with toasted 
erackers and coffee. A dash of cayenne 
may be used if the balls are desired more 


peppery. 
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Substantial Meals Without Meat 


II—Nuts as Tissue Builders; Menus and Recipes 


By Mary Sanderson, M D 
ee (.-cttess adjoined to menus and recipes indicate the food value of the respective dishes, according to 


found on Page 244. The Culinary Editor.) 


N THE regulation of a vegetarian diet 
I the subject of supplying the musele- 

making elements, which is supposed to 
belong so exclusively to flesh foods, is one 
of considerable moment. In fuel value 
per ‘pound, nuts are far in excess of 
flesh foods. Their proteid or tissue- 
building element is large, as is -also the 
fat, making them highly nutritious. In 
combination with vegetables, nuts make 
a most acceptable meat substitute. When 
not thoroughly masticated they are dif- 
ficult of digestion in the raw state, but 
within the last few years there have been 
discovered various processes whereby nuts 
are converted into palatable and digestible 
preparations. They are put up in cans, 
and may be served plain, sliced with 
jelly, or, better, cooked in a variety of 
ways. Among them may be mentioned 
protose, nuttolene, nuttose and nut soup 
stock. These, with peas, beans and len- 
tils, and with the wide variety of grains, 
milk, eggs and legumes, furnish an abun- 
dance of nitrogen in a form both natural 
and digestible. 

Nut butter, as commonly used, spread 
thick upon a sliee of bread, is indi- 
gestible, but this same nut butter used in 
cooking for flavor and seasoning becomes 
digestible and nutritious. All these nut 
foods are concentrated and should be 
used in diluted form. Green peas, the 
eanned variety, I find far more digestible 
when carefully rinsed in clear water, then 
simmered slowly for nearly an hour be- 
fore serving. When ready to serve they 
are whole and tender, not mushy. 


Dinner Menus 
I 
Corn chowder C 
String bean salad A 
Puffed potatoes A Mashed squash G 
Broiled nuttolene with mint sauce D 
Apple tapioca with cream sauce H 
II 
Nut rice soup C 
Ri olives A Celery G 
Escalloped potatoes B Green peas C 
Baked protose with tomato sauce D 
emon rice pudding 
III 
Cream of corn Cc 
Celery, apple and nut salad A, C 


Stewed sweet potatoes A 
Mashed white potatoes A 
Stewed kidney beans D 
Brown tty with hard sauce I 


IV 


Cream of pea soup C 
Cabbage salad 
Mashed potatoes A Baked parsnips A 
Nuttolene a la creme D 
Cream rice pudding H 


Vv 


Vegetable soup A 
Mock chicken salad C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Mashed turnips with chili sauce G 
Boiled lentils with cream sauce C 


sert 
Lemon snow pudding with custard sauce H 


Some of the Recipes 
Baked Protose D 


Place slices of protose about one-half 
inch in thickness in a dripping pan and 
sprinkle thoroughly with browned flour. 
Add to each piece very thin slices of 
onion and place two or three bay leaves 
in the pan. Cover carefully with water 
and bake in a moderate oven one hour. 
It should come out very dark brown and 
moist, the water having been absorbed 
or evaporated. This may be served with 
browned flour sauce, made in the same 
pan, or a. delicate tomato sauce. Chopped 
olives may be added to the browned flour 
sauce. 

Tomato Sauce 

Take two cups of strained, stewed to- 
matoes, Heat to boiling, stir in a table- 
spoon: of flour or cornstarch, mixed to a 
smooth paste with cold water. Add a 
little cream or butter and salt to taste. 
Mint Sauce E 

One cup of fresh chopped mint, one- 
quarter cup of brown sugar, one-half 
eup of lemon juice. Mix and let stand 
an hour before serving. Heat until just 
warm. 


Cream Cabbage Salad. G 

To one pint of finely chopped cabbage, 
use a dressing made of three tablespoons 
of lemon juice, two tablespoons of sugar, 
one-half eup of whipped cream. Melt 
the sugar in the lemon juice, then beat 
into the cream to avoid curdling. 
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Good Eatables for February 


Lists of Seasonable Foods, Arranged According to Food Value, with Menus, and 
Clear Directions for Choosing Other Palatable and Well-Balanced Meals 


‘oods mark terisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the to which they belong] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Artichokes Fried apples 

Egg plant Plain muffins 
Oyster plant Popovers 

Baked potatoes Well-cooked breads 
Alligator pear with butter 
Oatmeal soup* Steamed rice 

Beets Crisp bacon 

String beans Prepared cereals 


Cream soups Buns, well-browned 
Sweet potatoes Toast 
Crusty biscuits Dates 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Rice a la Creole* Squash. biscuit 

Vegetable salads Browned hominy 
with mayonnaise Reheated potatoes 

Fried oyster plant Cereals cooked a 


Fried egg plant long time 
Creamed parsnips Cooked Spanish 
Short bread chestnuts 


Fried breads Waffles with maple 


Sally Lunn syrup 

Light Tissue-Building Foods C 

s Smelts 
Bluefish Terrapin 
Carp Squab ducklings 
Clams Guinea chickens 
Hard crabs Baked bean soup* 
Cod Puree of peas 
Eels Codfish, creamed 
Flounders Boiled beef, lamb 
Frogs’ legs or chicken 
Green turtle Roast beef, lamb or 
Haddock chicken 
Herring Broiled beef, lamb 
Halibut or chicken 
Kingfish Scrambled eggs 
Lobsters Eggs. cooked in shell 
Spanish mackerel lain omelet 
Oysters amb or chicken 
Pickerel souffle 
Red snapper Nut bread 
Scallops Dates 
Sea trout Figs 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Braised liver Fried chicken with 
Browned beef’s gravy 

heart* Fried eggs 
“Hop, in John’’* Meats cooked en 
Piquant stew* casserole 
Stewed tongue* Cooked nut dishes 


Beef loaf Roast veal 
Dried peas Braised veal 
Beans Veal cutlets 
Lentils Fried fish 
Salmon Twice-cooked beef 
Appetizers £ 
Oranges Endive 
Pineapple Canapes 
Grapefruit Highly flavored 
Chicory cheeses 
Escarole Caviar 
Lettuce Tunny fish 
Romaine Sardine canape 


**Complete ’’ Foods F 


Bacon chowder* 
Stuffed cabbage* 
Escalloped fish with 


Delmonico potatoes 
Macaroni au gratin 
Chicken pie with 


cheese baking powder 
Browned hash crust 
Mutton stew with Steamed rice with 
dumplings cheese sauce 
Cottage pie Boston baked beans 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Cabbage Squash 

Carrots Brussels sprouts 
Celery Tomatoes 
Cucumbers Apples 
Cauliflower gs 

Onions Bran muffins 
Spinach Prunes 


Light Desserts H 


Custard pie Orange cream 

Baked apple tapioca 

Sweet omelet 

Steamed rice with 
fruit sauce 


Charlotte Russe 
Snow pudding 
Rennet custard 


Custards Grapefruit 

Hearty Desserts J 
Lemon pie Chocolate blane 
Chocolate pie mange with 


Brown Betty whipped cream 
Steamed fig pudding Vanilla ice cream 
Indian pudding with chocolate 
Steamed apricot sauce 


pudding 


Menus for Two Weeks 


Planned from the Foregoing List of February 
Foods 


[A substitute for any dish in these menus 
may be found in the foregoing lists of foods 
under the corresponding group letter. To 
obtain variety for other meals during the 
month, choose any food which is found 
under the same group letter and substitute 
it for the one called for in the menu. In 
other words, in making new menus, follow 
the letter groupings given in the menus 
which follow herewith.] 


Monday DINNER 
Baked bean soup C 
BREAKFAST Fried fish D 
Oranges E Mashed potatoes A 
Creamed codfish C Spinach G 


Corn gems B 


Cottage uddin 
Coffee E 


with caramel 


LUNCHEON, OR sauce I 
Roast beef cut up 
and heated in to- BREAKFAST 
mato sauce D Cereal with nuts 


Steamed rice A 


and top milk C 
Stewed apricots A 
Tea E 


Crisped bacon A ° 
Toast A Coffee E 


Pineapple Charlotte ; 
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LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped fish with 
cheese F 
Lettuce with French 


dressing G 
Cookies B Cocoa A 


DINNER 


Roast ham D 
Baked apples E 
Mashed potatoes A 
Steamed squash G 
Pineapple tapioca H 


Wednesday 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges E 
Broiled roast ham 
cut thin D* 
Pancakes with 
syrup B 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Macaroni with to- 
mato sauce C 
Buns B Cocoa A 


DINNER 


Mock turtle soup C* 
Broiled 


Baked potatoes A 
Brussels sprouts 
with butter sauce G 
Brown Betty with 

hard sauce I 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with dates 
and top milk B 
Ham omelet C* 

Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Browned hash F 
Toasted buns B 


Stewed apricots A 
Cocoa A 


DINNER 


Casserole of veal 
with dumplings F 
Apple and celery 
salad with mayon- 
naise B 
Breadsticks A 
Steamed chocolate 
pudding I 


Friday 
BREAKFAST 


Fried apples B 
Crisp bacon A 
Popovers A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Veal reheated F 
Celery G 
Doughnuts B 
Cocoa A 


DINNER 


Celery soup A* 
Baked fish with 
stuffing C 
Esealloped toma- 
toes A 
Baked potatoes A 
Baked Indian pud- 
ding I 
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Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Fish balls F 
Toast A Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped fish C 


Baked potatoes A 
Baked apples with 


cream A 
Fresh nut bread C 
DINNER 
Baked Boston 
beans D 


Brown bread B 
Tomato jelly salad 
A*® 


Crisp crackers A* 
Prune whip H 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit E 


Baked beans D 
Brown bread toast B 


Coffee E 
DINNER 
Tomato soup A 
Roast with 


browned apples D 
Mashed potatoes A 


Celery E 
Chocolate blanc- 
mange with 
whipped cream I 
SUPPER 
Lettuce sand- 
wiches B 
Cake B Cocoa A 
Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with top 
milk A 


Crisp bacon A 
Corn gems B 
Coffee E 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Oatmeal soup A* 
Corn gems toasted B 
Cheese salad D 
Fruit E 


DINNER 


Pork reheated D 
Escalloped tom a- 
toes A 
Lettuce with dress- 


ing E 
Baked apple 
ioca 
Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes E 
Browned hash F 
Toast A Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


tap- 


Baked bean soup C* 
Brown bread crou- 


tons 
Lettuce with may- 
onnaise A 
Cookies B Cocoa A 


DINNER 
Roast rump of beef 
c* 


Potatoes browned in 


gravy 

Steamed squash G 
Celery G 

Steamed fruit pud- 
ding I 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges E 
Griddle cakes with 
syrup B 
Coffee E 
LUNCHEON. OR 
SUPPER 
Baked liver with 
bacon F 
Creamed potatoes B 
Stewed apricots A 
Cocoa A 


DINNER 
Lamb stew with 
dumplings F 
Celery and apple 
salad G 
Breadsticks A 
Apricot shortcake I 


Thursday 

BREAKFAST 

Cereal with top 
milk A 

Broiled finnan had- 
die C 


Baked potatoes A 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Celery soup A 
Cold beef C 


Squash biscuit B 
Tea E 


DINNER 


Broiled hamburg 
steak 
Browned potatoes B 
Cauliflower with 
butter sauce A 
Lemon pie I 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
and top milk B 
Creamed codfish C 
Popovers A Coffee E 
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LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Macaroni au gra- 
tin F 
Lettuce sandwiches 


with mayonnaise A 
Fruit shortcake I 


DINNER 


Fish chowder F 
Cheese crackers C 
Celery and nut 


Bavarian 
cream H 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes E 
Fried hominy B 

Crisp bacon A 
Coffee E 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Fish chowder re- 
heated F 
Escalloped pota- 

toes 
Baked custarés C 
DINNER 


Roast beef C 
Baked potatoes A 
Creamed carrots G 
Celery E 
Cottage pudding 
with chocolate 
sauce I 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges E 
Fish balls F 
Toast A Coffee E 
DINNER 
Roast leg of lamb A 
Mashed potatoes A 
Creamed celery A 
Ice cream with fruit 
sauce I 
Lettuce with dress- 


SUPPER 


Creamed salmon F 
Toast A Cocoa A 


The Menus Explained 


For the roast beef in gravy, served on 
the first Monday, make a smooth tomato 
sauce, by cooking two level tablespoons 
each of butter and flour together, then 


adding one cup of canned tomatoes. 


Cook 


until thick, seasoning* as liked with salt, 
pepper, a little onion juice and a bay 
leaf if at hand, or a stalk of celery may 


be cut fine and added to the sauce. 


Add 


the roast beef eut into half-inch dice and 
heat only long enough for the beef to 
become thoroughly hot. 

Crisp the bacon for breakfast in the 
oven on a rack placed on a dripping pan. 
A fine wire broiler will.do nicely. The 
flavor is not only better, but the bacon 
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does not need the constant watching nec- 
essary when cooked in a frying pan. 

For the ham, served for breakfast Wed- 
nesday, use the roast ham, slicing it as 
thin as possible. The broiling heats and 
erisps the slices, making an ideal appe- 
tizer to serve with the pancakes. Broiled 
smoked fish might be used in place of it. 

Only enough ham, finely minced, to 
flavor the omelet is necessary. Sprinkle 
it on the top of the omelet just before 
folding; if it is mixed with the beaten 
egg the omelet is tougher. 

For the veal casserole, purchase a piece 
from the neck; if a casserole is not avail- 
able use the family bean pot or any 
earthen jar with a tight cover. The old- 
fashioned small butter jars are satisfac- 
tory. However, a casserole is a good 
investment from the standpoint of econ- 
omy. 

In making celery soup, the first Friday, 
stew the tender leaves, not the big coarse 
ones, in water to cover. Simmer on the 
back of the stove a whole morning, strain 
and use as the basis of soup. The flavor 
of celery is much stronger when this 
method is used. 

For the tomato jelly salad, on the first 
Saturday, stew the tomatoes with season- 
ing until the pulp is softened, strain and 
add two level tablespoons of gelatine, 
softened in cold water, to every three cups 
of juice. Mold and eut into eubes. For 
a family of six, a cup and a half of the 
jelly is ample. Celery eut into fine pieces 
may be added if liked. Crisp the erack- 
ers in the oven with a bit of butter on 
each and, if liked, a sprinkling of cheese. 

Reheat the roast pork in a covered dish 
to retain the juices; a casserole would be 
good for this. 

For the baked beans for the soup, 
served on the second Saturday, add 
tomato if a little is available, or tomato 
eatsup is a good variation. 

The rump of beef is sometimes cut 
into the split bone and flat bone steaks. 
It makes a less expensive roast than rib, 
as there is no bone to pay for; but the 
flavor is not quite as good. Wash and 
peel the potatoes, cut in halves length- 
wise, boil five minutes, then place in the 
pan with the meat and bake, basting and 
turning them to brown equally on all 
sides, 

Breakfast for the seeond Wednesday 
might be considered an unbalanced meal 
were it not corrected by the two following 
meals. In planning a day’s menus, a 
breakfast made up chiefly of heat-giving 
foods is allowable, providing that due 


allowance is made in the two following 
meals for the tissue-building foods. 
Remember, also, that the foods are 
grouped according to their most impor- 
tant nutritive funetion, but they often- 
times have a less important one. For 
instance, breads have much more heat- 
giving than tissue-building material, yet 
the latter is present to some extent. 
Again, the celery and apple salad, served 
on the second Wednesday, while grouped 
as a food useful for bulk, nevertheless 
furnishes a certain amount of heat-giv- 
ing material. 

Possibly there will be not enough fish 
chowder to serve for luncheon on the 
second Saturday, but add milk and 
thicken with a well-beaten mixture of 
equal parts of flour and butter, then serve 
as a soup with toasted erackers. 

In purchasing lamb for roasting there 
is no more economical cut than the leg, 
even though it seems a big outlay, but 
use the forequarter for stewing, pot roast- 
ing or easseroling. 


Menu Recipes 


ecipes are marked with the letter of the grou) 
they belong. See Page 244] 


Oatmeal Soup A 


Slice one large onion into one teaspoon 
of melted butter, and let it simmer. Add 
one cup of cooked oatmeal and cook until 
the onions are tender. Add a secant pint 
of milk and salt and pepper to taste. 
Strain, bring to a boil and serve hot with 
toasted wafers. D. 


Stuffed Cabbage F 


Chop fine one pound of lean beef, add 
one level teaspoon of salt, one-half tea- 
spoon of ginger and a pinch of nutmeg 
or mace. Beat in one and one-half cups 
of milk, adding a little at a time. Cut 
out the inside of a eabbage, leaving a 
thick wall; fill with the meat. Steam 
until done and serve in slices with the 
sauce, or with melted butter. 


Sauce for Stuffed Cabbage 


Cream two level tablespoons of but- 
ter with one-fourth teaspoon of salt and 
a dash of cayenne pepper. Add the yolk 
of one egg and a teaspoon of lemon. 
Cook over hot water, beating all the time; 
add one more yolk and two teaspoons of 
lemon juice and stir until smooth. H. B. 


Piquant Stew D 


Cut cold roast beef in small blocks to 
make two cups full. Cut a medium-sized 
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raw carrot in very small dice, put the latter 
with some butter in a covered saucepan, 
and simmer ten minutes. Heat half a table- 
spoon of butter; cook in it one medium- 
sized onion chopped fine and rub in two 
level tablespoons of flour and one teaspoon 
of sugar. Cook, stirring constantly, till 
brown. Add.a good dash of vinegar and 
stir in enough boiling stock from the stock 
pot, or made from extract of beef, to 
produce a gravy of the desired thickness. 
Gravy left from the original roast may 
also be put in. Now add the partly 
cooked earrots and the cold beef, and 
simmer in the gravy half an hour. Mush- 
—— are often added to this stew. 
C. 8. 


Braised Liver D 


Wash two pounds of fresh liver and 
flour very thoroughly, seasoning it with 
pepper and lemon juice. Lay it in a ¢as- 
serole or large enameled baking dish; add 
two sliced onions and six carrots shredded 
lengthwise, a bay leaf, a sprinkling of 
parsley of thyme and a pint of water. 
Place thin slices of fat bacon over all, 
cover tightly and bake for an hour and 
a half; then remove the cover, baste and 
brown for ten minutes. Serve with 
tomatoes or chili sauce. D. G 


Browned Beef’s Heart D 


Wash and trim a beef’s heart, but do 
not remove the fat that surrounds it. 
Soak it for twenty-four hours in weak 
vinegar and water, then stuff it with a 
good, highly-seasoned bread dressing and 
sew up the opening. Lay it in a kettle 
and brown over a moderate fire, turning 
frequently so that it may brown evenly. 
Add a quart of water, cover closely and 
simmer for three hours; then brown 
quickly in a hot oven. Slightly thicken 
the gravy and serve with it, or convert 
it into a soup by the addition of a eup 
of cooked rice and an onion. To vary 
the dish, eut the heart in thick slices 
when tender, add six or eight pot-pie 
dumplings, cook twenty minutes, closely 
covered, and serve. This is a good and 
very economical dish. D. G. 


Rice a la Creole B 


Chop one large onion and a small slice 
of cooked ham very fine; put in a sauce- 
pan with one tablespoon of butter, add 
one eup of cooked rice, also one small 
ean of cooked tomatoes or a dozen fresh 
ones, one teaspoon of salt and a little 
paprika. Mix well together and heat 
thoroughly. Then put in a baking dish, 
cover with bread crumbs and put in the 


oven for fifteen minutes. The tomatoes 
should be stewed until thick before mix- 
ing. M. B. I 


Bacon Chowder F 


Chop half a pound of bacon or salt 
pork coarsely and fry lightly in a kettle. 
Add two tablespoons of flour and when this 
is brown, add six potatoes, also chopped, 
with water to cover. Boil forty-five min- 
utes, add three cups of milk and three 
or four broken erackers, season to tasie, 
boil up and serve. D. G. 

Hop-in-John D 

Soak one pint of red beans over night, 
drain, cover with cold water and cook 
slowly. In one hour add a half pound 
of fat bacon. Season with salt and 
plenty of red pepper, add one pint of 
washed rice and cook slowly two hours, 
or until all is tender. It should be nearly 
dry. Serve on a platter with the bacon in 
the center. Shredded red peppers may 
be used to season this dish. D. G. 


To Boil or Bake 


By Helen Louise Johnson 


Not long ago at the close of a lecture 
given in a small eastern city, one of the 
women said: “I for one am completely 
discouraged. Our income is small and 
I am not very strong. My husband and I 
are both interested in the food question 
and desirous, not alone to feed our chil- 
dren properly, but to be able to properly 
distribute our limited income. I have 
tried to study this subject, but I only 
find myself more bewildered than ever. 
I am positively tired of reading about 
a balanced ration, of too much proteid, 
of too little carbohydrate, and a surplus 
of fat. I am tired of it because no one 
tells what it means in plain bread and 
butter, in meat and potatoes, and I have 
no time or strength to study it out for 
myself.” 

The object of these tests is to show the 
reader what is the actual cost of food. 
For that purpose a chicken has been se- 
lected for an experiment, that you may see 
the cost of what is actually eaten of the 
chicken. 

The chicken was purchased with head, 
feet and feathers removed. It was par- 
tially drawn, as they are usually prepared 
for city markets, weighed three and three- 
fourths pounds and cost seventy-five cents. 
The price was high, twenty cents a pound, 
beeause there was a demand for chicken, 
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and this always creates a higher price, 
unless the supply be greater than the 
demand. Chicken is a delicacy, a luxury, 
as you will soon see. 

At the market the chicken weighed three 
and three-fourths pounds; when ready for 
fricasseeing, it weighed three pounds; 
the twelve ounces being the weight of 
head, feet and waste portions. The 
chicken was carefully tewed, removed 
from the broth and weighed. It was 
found to have lost eight ounces in cooking, 
hence there was remainin, to serve two 
and one-half pounds of chicken, for which 
had been paid seventy-five cents, or thirty 
cents a pound. After the chicken had 
been consumed the weight of bones, skin, 
gristle, ete, was determined; these weighed 
one pound and five ounces. The edible 
portion of the chicken was exactly one 
pound and five ounces. The chicken, then, 
really cost just seventy-five cents, or a lit- 
tle less than seventy-five cents, a pound. 
If anyone said that beef had gone up to 
seventy-five cents a pound you would at 
onee say that the price was prohibitive; 
yet again and again housekeepers pay 
fifty, sixty, seventy and eighty cents a 
pound for meat, when purchasing chicken, 
duck and broilers. Turkey at a higher 
price is less expensive because the rela- 
tive proportions of edible and non-edible 
portions are better. 

Again, the final cost of chicken, turkey 
or fowl of any kind is not what the 
meat actually costs. The fuel, particn- 
larly if it is gas, is a consideration. 
This chicken required a little over two 
hours for cooking. It took eight minutes 
to burn two eubie feet of gas with one 
burner. In one hour there were fifteen 
eubie feet of gas used. Gas costs one 
dollar a thousand in the city where the 
chicken was cooked; the gas was burning 
for a very little over two hours, hence 
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thirty eubie feet were consumed, which 
at the cost given adds seven cents to the 
total. 

Many people purchase chuck roasts 
under the impression that they are a 
saving. Is a chuck roast weighing six 
pounds and costing fourteen cents a 
pound cheaper than a rib roast of the 
same weight at sixteen cents a. pound? 
The loss in cooking in the oven for the 
chuck roast was one pound and two 
ounces, for the rib roast ten ounces. The 
weight of refuse; that is, bone and uned- 
ible portions, in. the chuck roast was one 
pound and five ounces; in the rib roast 
eleven ounces. Thus the total weight of loss 
for the chuck roast was two pounds and 
seven ounces; for the rib roast one pound 
and five ounces. The edible portion of 
chuck, therefore, was three pounds, nine 
ounces; of the rib four pounds and eleven 
ounees. The chuck roast cost eighty-four 
cents for three pounds and nine ounces; 
the rib ninety-six cents for four pounds 
eleven ounces, or about an average of 
twenty-four cents a pound for the chuck 
roast and twenty cents a pound for the 
rib. And this by no means takes into 
account the inereased juiciness, flavor and 
tenderness of the rib roast over the same 
qualities of the chuck. 

These are but two items in the long list 
of cooking which have to be considered 
and taken into account if we are really 
to know what food eosts. The losses in 
the cooking of meats should be considered, 
and this loss varies with the method of 
cooking employed. Meat loses more when 
stewed or boiled than it does when roasted. 
It loses more when basted in or during 
roasting than when left to cook without. 
The pan should fit the roast. Too large a 
pan means greater loss in cooking than a 
small pan with less radiating surface. 
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Color Harmony in Home Decoration 


An Interview With Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of the New 
York Art School 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


HE lack of color har- 
mony in one’s customary 
surroundings, as was 
=) shown in an article in 
this magazine last 
month, is as insidiously 
harmful as lack of fresh 
air. This fact we have as yet hardly 
begun to understand. Fortunately for 
our welfare, however, there has sprung 
up in Ameriea during the last few years 
a demand for better art, and especially 
for better art in the home. 

Improvement in home art has meant, 
of course, a new harmony in the home 
decorations and the elimination of what- 
ever was discordant in those decorations. 
Salesmen in the largest furnishing houses 
in the country are continually ealled upon 
to fit out rooms harmoniously and suit- 
ably, yet up to four years ago not a 
salesman in America had any scientific 
knowledge of what he was trying to do. 

Then came Mr William Sloane Coffin, 
fresh from Yale, to become acquainted 
with the business of a great furnishing 
house of which he will some day be the 
head. Straightway he observed that when 
a eustomer called for earpets and dra- 
peries to go with a Flemish dining room 
set, for instance, the salesmen sold her 
either something they liked or something 
that was very stylish. These were their 
only reasons for selling anything. As 
to what was suitable with Flemish oak 
furniture and why it was suitable, the 
salesmen had not the slightest idea, In 
many eases the customers themselves were 
fairly well versed in these matters, and 
Mr Coffin saw that unless his salesmen 
learned something about the principles 
governing color harmony and decoration, 
the result would be disastrous to the bus- 
iness, 

To find a place where his salesmen 
could learn these things, however, was a 
difficult matter. Nowhere in America was 
there given a eourse of the kind he 
desired. He went to the members of the 
educational committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in New York, who 
were just starting vocational instruction 
for men, and asked them if they could 


help him. They thought it would be im- 
possible to find anyone to teach what Mr 
Coffin wanted, because artists are very 
adverse to the idea-of mingling com- 
mercialism with art. 

Undismayed by this, Mr Coffin took the 
matter to Teachers’ College, where he 
found there was in New York a man pre- 
eminently fitted to do the work, if he eould 
be indueed to attempt it. This man was 
Frank Alvah Parsons, who had just left 
Teachers’ College to assume the director- 
ship of the Chase Art School—now the 
New York School of Art. Mr Parsons 
finally agreed to take up the work, and 
so there was formed at the West Side 
Young Men’s Christian Association the 
first elass in “art in home furnishings.” 

This class was composed of twenty of the 
leading salesmen and best paid employees 
of the largest furnishing houses in New 
York. The work consisted of twenty lee- 
tures, with discussions and quizzes. Yet so 
interesting and helpful was this work that 
the class grew rapidly. Last winter 101 
men were enrolled in the class, and despite 
the fact that the class work was carried 
on at night, after every member had 
already done a day’s work, the average 
attendance for the year was greater than 
ninety-eight per cent. 

Through the enthusiastic salesmen be- 
longing to this class, many of their 
wealthy women customers, who were al- 
ready interested in home art, learned of 
Mr Parsons’s work. They asked him to 


. teach them the same things he was teach- 


ing his men’s elass. So Mr Parsons 
formed a class which numbers among its 
members many of New York’s richest 
women. There are thirty-four members 
of this class, and they meet once a week 
in the drawing room of one of the mem- 
bers. So interested have they become 
that they have asked to have their course 
doubled in length next winter. 

The work done by these women is 
similar to that done by the men. It 
deals with harmony in color, form and 
decorations. The principles taught by 
Mr Parsons in these classes are briefly 
set forth in this article. 

Color harmony, of course, is based 
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upon color relationship. To understand 
this we must see how color is formed. 
All color has its source in light. This 
is shown by an analysis of the spectrum, 
which is simply a ray of light divided 
into its component colors, Of its six 
colors—yellow, blue, red, green, orange 
and violet—three are fundamental or 
primary: red, yellow and blue. From 
these three colors the remaining half of 
the spectrum is formed: green by com- 
bining yellow and blue; orange by combin- 
ing red and yellow; and violet by com- 
bining red and blue. These latter three 
colors are called binary colors because 
they are formed from the primary colors. 
Upon these facts rests the whole science 
of color harmony. 

The accompanying diagram shows how 
colors are related. They may be either 
blood relations or complementary. Blood 
relations are the colors lying next to 
each other in the cirele, as yellow and 
green, green and blue, blue and violet, 


Violet 


Diagram showing the relation colors bear to 
each other 


and so on. They are called blood relations 
beeause they are really parts of one an- 
other. Complementary colors are those 
that lie opposite one another in the cirele, 
as yellow and violet, orange and blue, 
and green and red. They are comple- 
mentary for this reason: Let us put it 
in mathematical form. Yellow and violet 
are complementary. Violet==red--blue. 
Therefore violet--yellow=the spectrum. 
Therefore yellow and violet are comple- 
mentary. 

Henee we have two ways by whieh to 
form a color scheme—by associating re- 
lated colors, or by combining comple- 
mentary colors. There should never be 
a mixture of the two classes. 

Harmony in color, then, is obtained 
by putting together colors that are re- 
lated. As we have seen, colors that lie 


next to one another in the spectrum are 
related, and so are in harmony. That 
is because they are parts of one another. 
But this harmony ean be inereased by 
making the colors still more alike. Yel- 
low and green, for instance, stand next 
to each other in the spectrum, and so har- 
monize. But if we mix the two in equal 
proportions, we get a color half way 
between yellow and green that harmonizes 
with either color better than the colors 
themselves harmonize. The effect is softer 
and there is not the same startling dis- 
tinetion in color that exists when we put 
the original colors together. It is just 
the same as in music. When we jump 
notes an octave at a time, the effect is 
startling; but if we go up the seale a 
note at a time, the change is much less 
noticeable. Thus, for instance, if one 
wishes to use together blue and green, a 
blue green goes better with blue than a 
pure green, and vice versa, and so on 
around the spectrum. 

Complementary colors may also be 
made harmonious. This is the harmony 
of opposites and is based on the law of 
contrasts. And here, too, it is possible 
to obtain a harmony closer than that 
which subsists between the original ecol- 
ors. For instance, let us take red and 
green. If we mix them in eertain pro- 
portions we get gray, the absolute neutral, 
which is halfway between the two colors. 
Between red and gray we ean obtain any 
tone of red we choose by uniting red and 
green, the red approaching gray as we 
inerease the amount of green in the 
mixture. The same thing is true of green 
and gray, the green approaching the 
gray as we increase the amount of red 
in the mixture. It is evident at once that 
a red that is one-quarter green and a 
green that is one-quarter red harmonize 
better than a pure green and pure red. 
.Better still is the harmony between red 
that is half green and green that is 
half red. And when we get red that is 
three-quarters green and green that is 
three-quarters red, we have harmony of 
the elosest kind, for both shades are 
close to the neutral gray. 

What is true of red and green is true 
of the other complementary ecolors— 
orange and blue and yellow and violet. 
An equal mixture of the component eol- 
ors of each pair of complements produces 
a neutral gray halfway between them. 
Thus our spectrum comes to resemble 
a wheel, the gray center corresponding 
to the hub, the original six colors resem- 
bling the rim, and the lines of color rad- 
iating from the gray being like the spokes. 
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COLOR HARMONY IN HOME DECORATION 


Perhaps a diagram will make this plainer. 

In color itself three qualities are ree- 
ognized—hue, value and intensity. The 
first is a matter of proportion. Normal 
or standard green, for instanee, is half 
yellow and half blue. But this exact pro- 
portion does not always exist between the 
component parts of green. Sometimes 
there is more blue than yellow in it, and 
sometimes more yellow than blue. In 
the former case we have blue green, and 
in the latter yellow green. Both are 
greens, but they are greens of different 
hues. Thus it is with each color in the 
spectrum. Its hue changes according 
to the proportion of its component parts. 

The value of a color changes as it 
beeomes light or dark. The more nearly 
it approaches white the lighter it is. 
The more nearly it approaches black the 
darker it is. The sky on a June day, for 
instance, is lighter by sunlight than by 
moonlight. Yet the hue of the sky may 
be the same at midday as it is at mid- 
night. The difference is in the amount 
of light in the color. It is a difference 
in value. 

Intensity is the amount of 
brillianey in a color—that is, 
how bright it is. Turkey red, 
for instanee, is the brightest 
red that can be produced. 
Anything not so bright is less 
intense. A_ healthy, ripe 
orange is as bright an orange 
color as can be produeed. 
An orange color less bright is 
less intense. 

Light itself is the reason 
for our seeing color. Dark- 
ness is the reason for our 
not seeing color. Thus it is 
that yellow, being most like 
light, is the most penetrating 
color. Violet, on the other 
hand, being most like dark- 
ness, is least penetrating. 
These facts may easily be 
proved by noticing the vari- 
ous colored lights in a rail- 
way yard or on railway 
trains. A yellow light is vis- 
ible at a great distance. A 
violet light can be seen only 
a short distance. On an ap- 
proaching elevated or subway 
train, also, a yellow light is 
visible long before a red one 
can be seen; and a red light 
can be distinguished when a 
green light does not show at 
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The gray, it will be seen, is the neutral color for each 
complement 
colors in the spectrum. 
and more nearly harmonious as they approach the gray, until in 
the last circle before the 
very closely related. 
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Each of these qualities—hue, value, 
intensity and resemblance to light or 
darkness—must be taken into considera- 
tion in the choice and scheming of papers, 
textiles, furniture, carpets, ete, for a 
room. If any one object stands out star- 
ingly the harmony of the room is spoiled. 
Thus, for instanee, the effeet of some 
bright yellow object in a room whose 
general tone is dark would be as jarring 
and inharmonious ‘as the presence of a 
glaring chromo in a room otherwise taste- 
fully decorated. 

Still another thing is to be considered 
in selecting furnishings: that is whether 
the article under consideration is to be 
used where the light is natural or arti- 
ficial. Many colors appear different 
under the two lights. The reason is that 
they are different. A blue wallpaper, 
for instance, appears green at night. The 
reason is that the yellow rays of the 
lamp or gas are absorbed by the paper 
and the ecombination—yellow and blue— 
makes green. In the same way a thing 
that is red by day may appear orange at 
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The relationship of the primary colors, in a group showing how harmo- 


nious combinations may be effected 


air of 


s, and hence is in harmony with every one of the six 


Therefore these six colors become more 


ray all the colors are in harmony, 
hus pure green and pure violet are 


1armonious, but one-fourth green and one-fourth violet are 
perfectly harmonious. 


In this association of colors and blending 


all. of colors lies the key to color harmony. 
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night. Frequently an article is pur- 
chased by daylight that is to be used 
wholly by artificial light. The result is 
usually surprise and often disappoint- 
ment. The only safe way to buy articles 
for day and night use is to examine them 
under both sunlight and artificial light 
before choosing. 

Nature herself recognizes these color 
qualities in the arrangement of her color 
scheme. Instead of ceiling, walls and 
floor, Nature has to deal with the sky, 
the distant hills and the ground nearby. 
Her color effects are arranged to a nicety. 
The sky overhead is lighter and less 
intense to the observer than the ground 
nearby. The faraway hills are darker 
than the sky and lighter than the ground 
immediately under foot. The distant hills 
are also grayer and softer in color than 
the nearby ground. 

The first basis for room scheming, then, 
should be value and intensity. The color 
overhead should be lightest, the color 
under foot darkest and the side walls 
should be between these two. 

In planning the walls, however, we 
should remember this: that just as the 
distant mountains are the background 
against which we see objects in the val- 
ley, so the side walls are the background 
against which we see things in the house. 
Against this background we see pictures, 
furniture and people. Hence it makes 
a great difference what kind of a back- 
ground we have. 

Everyone knows that different kinds of 
pictures and of furniture require dif- 
ferent backgrounds. Ornaments of any 
kind eannot be shown to advantage against 
a background of intense color, or against 
colors that do not harmonize with them. 
This difficulty, however, may easily be 
obviated by having all our pictures and 
furniture of common types that harmonize 
well with any particular background we 
may choose. 

Everyone knows, of course, about this 
need of different backgrounds for dif- 
ferent types of pictures and furniture; 
but perhaps not everyone has thought 
that different types of human beings also 
require different backgrounds. They do, 
however, quite as much as they need dif- 
ferent colors in dress. Some people, as 
you know, look best in blue, some in 
red, some in green and so on. And the 
people who look well in blue may look 
at their worst in red, and so on. Thus 
it is that the problem of finding suitable 
backgrounds for people is a very dif- 
ferent matter from finding suitable back- 


grounds for pictures and furniture. Pic- 
tures and furniture seldom are changed. 
But men and women of all types come 
into our houses constantly, and even the 
members of the family may differ greatly 
in type, one being a brunette, perhaps, 
another a blonde and a third, perhaps, 
having very red hair. Each of these, as 
we have just seen, requires a different 
background. But to have more than one 
background in the same room is obviously 
impossible. Hence we must have some 
background that will go well with all 
these types. A neutral gray, as we have 
seen, is in harmony with all colors. 
Here, then, is the secret of a successful 
background. It should be soft in color. 
It should be of some neutral tone before 
which all types of people will appear to 
equal advantage. 

The floor, as we know, should be darker 
than the walls. Yet we should earry out 
the idea of softness of color even in the 
floor, because to a certain degree the 
floor is a background as well as the walls. 
We see the furniture against the floor, 
and in part we see people against the 
floor. Especially is this true in large 
rooms where we have long perspectives. 

Nor should we apply this color scheme 
merely to our parlors and show rooms. 
First of all we should see to it that our 
living rooms are harmonious. Neither is 
color harmony in home decoration a thing 
merely for the rich. Color harmony is 
so essential to our welfare that the hum- 
blest cottage needs to be harmoniously 
decorated and furnished quite as much 
as the stateliest palace. Indeed, we might 
almost say the humble cottage needs to 
be harmoniously decorated more than 
the stately palace needs to be. For the 
smaller the house the more purposes will 
a single room have to serve, and the 
more varied will be the types of people 
who enter it. 

Color is the language in which each 
person expresses himself to the world— 
the artisan by his work, the artist through 
his pictures, women through their dress, 
and all of us in the decoration of our 
homes. It is in the latter phase of the 
matter that we are most interested. For, 
whether we realize it or not, and whether 
we desire it or not, the decoration of 
our home expresses something. Just as 
the boy who whistles must either be 
whistling in tune or out of tune, so when 
we decorate our houses we decorate them 
either in good taste or in bad taste. To 
be in good taste a room must have more 
than mere color harmony. Its decora- 
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tions must be in aecord with the purpose 
of the room. Im short, a room should 
express what it is. 

A library, for example, is a room to 
which people come to read, or study, or 
think. There should be nothing in such 
a room, therefore, that will in the least 
distract the occupant. The colors in a 
library, then, should be neutral, soft and 
quiet. A ballroom, on the other hand, 
should be just the opposite. This is a 
place of fun and frolic, of excitement 
and merriment. Its colors, therefore, 
should be bright, light and stimulating. 
Somewhere between the two in tone should 
come the drawing room. This is also a 
place for pleasant enjoyment, though of 
a more subdued kind that that of a ball- 
room. It is a place for friendly inter- 
course, for light chat and for gossip. It 
should be decorated accordingly. Again, 
take a bedroom—a place for rest, relax- 
ation and refreshment. Cooling, soothing 
colors, then, with few ornaments and plain 
paper, should be the rule here. There 
should be no intricate patterns in wall 
or hangings to catch the eye of the brain- 
fagged convalescent, nothing to set him 
thinking when his brain is fairly erying 
for rest. 

Reds, yellows and oranges, as we know, 
are exciting and heating; greens, blues 
and violets are soothing and cooling col- 
ors. Intense colors are like loud sounds— 
they fairly overwhelm one, exactly as a 
noisy band distracts one. Neutral and 
soft colors, on the other hand, are rest- 
ful. Just as well-bred persons are quiet 
and unobtrusive, so colors that indicate 
refinement are also quiet and unobtrusive. 
Likewise in a room of refined appear- 
ance big jumps in color are tabooed. We 
have already seen how such jumps in 
color, like octave jumps in sound, are 
loud and startling. Hence they, too, are 
not found in a room whose appearance 
indicates that its owners are refined peo- 
ple. 

In planning rooms, then, we must bear 
in mind not only that our rooms must 
have harmony in eolor and that they must 
express what they are, but we must also 
remember the effects of colors themselves. 
Then we should consider the position of 
our houses with regard to the sun, and 
apply our colors accordingly. Rooms on 
the southwestern side of the house get 
the sunlight all day long. On this side 
of the house, then, we should expect to 
find eool and soothing colors. A dark 
hallway needs something bright. Prob- 
ably the best colors to use are yellow or 
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light red rose. Under an artificial light 
they will glow almost as brightly as 
though the sun were streaming upon 
them. Rooms on the north side of the 
house, where there is little sunlight, also 
need bright and warming colors. Yel- 
lows, neutral oranges and even red can 
be used here effectively. And between 
the northern and southern rooms we 
should use neutral colors of each of these 
extremes. 

You will remember the old rule for an 
orderly house: “A place for everything 
and everything in its place.” It is quite 
as applicable to color as it is to household 
odds and ends. And it is even more im- 
portant in the case of the former than 
in the ease of the latter. For a dis- 
ordered house is likely to be no more 
than merely annoying, whereas a miscol- 
ored house may be positively injurious. 


Emmanuel Literature 


Our Happiness and Health pamphlet, 
containing articles by Rev Elwood Wor- 
cester, D D, and Rev Samuel McComb, 
D D, of Emmanuel Chureh, Boston, will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of ten cents. 
The article by Dr Worcester is entitled 
“The Secret of Moral Recovery;” there 
is an exceedingly valuable article by Dr 
McComb on “Sleep and Sleeplessness.” 

The Art of Natural Sleep, a new book 
by Rev Lyman P. Powell of St John’s 
Church, Northampton, Mass, will be sent, 
postpaid, for $1. A Message of Hope, 
which is a letter evoked by the Emmanuel 
work and containing a foreword by Rev 
Dr Worcester, will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of fifty-five cents. This is a 
dainty booklet. 

Address all orders, Happiness and 
Health Department, Goop HouseKzep- 
ING Springfield, Mass. 


The New Wife 


A wealthy Englishman has a coachman 
who recently took unto himself a wife. 
A week or two later the former asked 
his employee how they were getting on. 
“Oh,” replied the bridegroom, “ my wife 
thinks money grows on trees. All the 
time she keeps pesterin’? me for some 
change. If it ain’t half a crown, it’s 
a shilling or less she wants.” “ What 
on earth does she do with the money?” 
said the other in surprise. “I dunno,” 


was the reply, “haven’t ever give her 
none yet.” 


E 


As to Cover Designs 
There is no longer any doubt 


what our readers, or very many 


of them, think about magazine 
cover designs. Letters came 
thick and fast in response to 
my request, some of them 
highly interesting. 

One thing is certain: the 
cover design of G. H. should 
be changed every month, to 
please a large majority of its 
readers; very few letters fa- 
vored a permanent or stock 
cover. The uses to which cov- 
ers are put by the individual 
whom we may roughly term 
the consumer are numerous, 
surprisingly so; uses to which 
a fixed design would not lend 
itself at all. 

“While it gives a dignified, 
staid and steady-going look to 
a publication always to appear 
in the same stock cover,” writes 
a subseriber, “this scheme is 
open to one objection: those 
of us who buy from news 
stands eannot tell, without 
close examination, whether or 
not we already possess that 
issue. On the other hand, 
when we see one of our favor- 
ites in a cover we haven’t seen 
before, we know a new number 
has appeared, and we buy it.” 

Here is a point which has 
not oceurred to us “ insiders”: 

“One of my objections to 
G. H. covers is the color— 
white. One handling alone 
destroys its freshness, and it is 
liable to be picked up more 
than other magazines on ac- 
count of its convenient size.” 

After being read, G. H. is 
used for its recipes, Discoveries 
and practical articles as a 
manual, often going the rounds 
of several families. This 


eritie is not without reason. 
There will be months, however, 
in whieh a white background 
will be essential to the design. 


Designs embodying children, 
and mothers with their babies, 
are pronounced by several 
writers to be prime favorites 
with them. Beyond this view, 
the predilections of readers as 
to subjects, treatment and col- 
oring are of a character so 
varied and seattering as to baf- 
fle classification. It is an adage 
in publication offices that no 
three persons will agree upon 
a design. 

The sentiment of the writers, 
as a whole, upon our cover 
designs, is favorable in the 
main. Individual designs are 
criticised severely, notably that 
for September, 1908. Every- 
body, I think, liked the Octo- 
ber cover, the mother and 
baby on the “Baby Number.” 


Is the sale of a magazine 
influenced by the character of 
the cover? See what our writ- 
ers say: 

“T have often bought a mag- 
azine by reason of its cover, 
and found the cover was the 
best of it.” 

“From my own experience I 
know that the cover often sells 
the magazine. Often when 
glancing over a magazine stand 
I have heard a bevy of girls 
commenting on the covers: 
*Isn’t this a darling!’ ‘I am 
going to passepartout this.’ 
‘Look at the bride on this 
cover! Won’t my baby sister 
love it for a paper doll?’ ete, 
ete.” 

“ At present I am subserib- 
ing to a _ periodical princi- 
pally for its attractive covers, 
which make such pretty post- 
ers for one’s room.” 

“T know there are many peo- 
ple who buy the magazines for 
the use to which they can put 
the cover.” 

“So far as I am concerned, 


I would buy Good Housekeep- 
ing if it had no cover.” 

“Did I ever buy a magazine 
because of its cover? I think 
not, but I have refrained from 
buying because of the cover, 
which fact ought to be ‘ just as 
good’ for purposes of argu- 
ment.” 

“T have never bought a mag- 
azine on account of its cover, 
but a cover has often indueed 
me to examine the contents, 
and this has mostly resulted 
in the purchase.” 


Several writers say they have 
made scrapbooks for hospital 
children from magazine cov- 
ers, one of them adding: “ Al- 
low me, please, with deep sin- 
cerity, to say to you that the 
designs used by G. H. are by 
far the most suitable, artistic 
and all-around interesting of 
any I have ever seen.” 

A mother saves all the at- 
tractive pictures of child life 
from the covers and pastes 
them into a serapbook where 
every second leaf is plain white 
paper, upon which she writes 
jingles and rhymes to fit the 
picture on the opposite page. 

A California subseriber waxes 
eloquent: “ Magazine covers 
are the flower gardens of liter- 
ature. Planted in their book- 
stand beds, one is inelined to 
pluek the one which is brightest 
and most attractive to the eye 
.. . A fsuperior’ man I know, 
who designates all women’s 
magazines as ‘so much twad- 
dle,’ attracted by the cover one 
day, took up one of those mag- 
azines, G. H. to boot. His 
interest was caught; it led him 
further, he seanned the pages, 
and, presto! he was absorbed in 
an article. ‘That’s a pretty 
good magazine,’ was the ver- 
diet, and he still thinks so.” 

Following is a practical sug- 
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gestion: “Paste magazine 
covers into a book. Sit by the 
fire winter evenings. Gather 
the children round you. Use 
your imagination to make up 
a story from each picture. 
Both ‘ big’ and little children 
will be delighted. Here is a 
suggestion for a tea or enter- 
tainment: Have a number of 
magazine covers and ask each 
guest to make up a story 
about the one he or she chooses. 
Let them draw lots for first 
choice, ete. Let the club mem- 
bers take the covers home, make 
up a story and have it ready 
for the next meeting.” 
By the Way 

There is a certain “ variety 
show,” on a great and gorgeous 
scale, which our friend Hor- 
ace Fletcher would enjoy. The 
principal comedian is Joseph 
Cawthorne, he of the quaint 
German brogue, who plays the 
part of “ Doctor Pill.” Eyeing 
a patient critically, he exclaims: 
“T know what’s the matter 
mit you. You should inhale 
your food! You should chew 
your food severely seven thou- 
sand times and inhale it!” 


Witness to the helpfulness of 
our List of Foods and menus 
multiplies. An expert house- 
keeper who is a college gradu- 
ate, writes: “T should like to 
say how much pleased I am in 
regard to the new plan in the 
matter of the menus. For some 
months I had thought of sug- 
gesting that the menus were 
taking up too much room. The 
new scheme is excellent.” 

Our National Farm Home 
Inquiry has stirred tremendous 
interest. And as for the 
“Death Traps for Children,” 
last month—whew! 


Yes, yes; we do pay for Dis- 
eoveries, for cooking recipes, 
for Homemade Fun (faney 
prices), and for almost every- 
thing else which appears in our 
pages. Discoveries are paid 
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for on acceptance, at the rate 
of one cent per printed word, 
and unavailable manuscript is 
returned provided it is clearly 
labeled with the name and ad- 
dress and accompanied with 
return postage; otherwise it 
feeds the insatiable waste bas- 
ket. 


There is a clever magazine- 
let, published in Connecticut, 
ealled The Wallace, which is 
devoted to the trade in silver- 
ware. A recent issue printed 
brief characterizations of the 
leading magazines. Here is 
what it said of G. H.: 

“Good Housekeeping — the 
best thing of its kind for the 
women who are seriously try- 
ing to make the home the head- 
quarters of content. Remark- 
ably strong in results for 
advertisers.” 


Is there a boy in your home? 
If so, won’t you please show 
him the Boys’ Letter Contest 
on Page 212 of this issue? 
The more boyish and unassisted 
letters will stand the best chance 
of winning those fascinating 
new books. 


To those friends whose feel- 
ings undergo some stress be- 
cause their Discoveries or other 
offerings are not accepted we 
commend this word from a 
Pennsylvania woman who is a 
frequent contributor to G. H. 
She writes: “I have had an 
article accepted by a magazine 
after it had been rejected ten 
times. I would like to say this 
for the encouragement of 
others, to show them that the 
thing to do is never to give 
up.” 


Clipped from the letter of 
an applicant for membership 
in the Editor’s Committee of 
One Hundred: 

“My only claim to ideal 
motherhood is that I love with 
all the strength of my woman’s 
heart the three dear children 
who bless our home and the 
good husband whom I must 
needs mother, too.” 
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There is such a thing, in 
these feverish days, as the old, 
holy, eternal Love, and it cov- 
ers with its benediction tens 
of thousands of our plain 
American homes, away from 
the din of divorcee mills, from 
the pride and pomp of luxury. 
The privilege of catering to 
the needs of such homes, of 
being in touch with them, is 
great beyond expression. 


Another clipping from an 
application for membership in 
the Committee of One Hun- 
dred: “I have been married 
twenty years, and my husband 
tells me that I grow nicer and 
more companionable all the 
time.” 


The introduction in the Jan- 
uary number of Mrs Gilman’s 
summons to the farm women, 
at the last moment before go- 
ing to press, compelled the 
dropping of the Family Con- 
ference pages. This left a cer- 
tain editorial paragraph, re- 
ferring to a Conference article 
on “Schoolgirl Dissipations,” 
high and dry. I hope the 
reader will succeed this month 
in effecting the bond between 
the Conference letter on school- 
girl theater-going and that edi- 
torial paragraph, though the 
letter is complete and carries 
conviction, I believe, without 
printed comment. 


From Djursholm, Sweden, 
comes a message from one of 
our big G. H. “family” as 
“homey” as if it had been 
wafted in from Connecticut or 
Illinois instead of across the 
cold Atlantic. Mrs Hogstedt 
writes: “I am a Swedish 
mother and wife, and love your 
magazine much and have now 
had it five years. I have much 
to thank G. H. for.” Our 
“family” now includes mem- 
bers in numerous foreign lands. 
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February: The Care of Floors 


HE unearpeted floor has come to 
stay, in American houses. The 
householder unable to have a waxed 

oak floor has a choice of substitutes suited 
to various conditions. 

A wood floor unsuited to plain waxing 
may be filled and varnished with a hard 
varnish (there are plenty of reliable 
makes on the market), then waxed exactly 
as is the oak floor. The finish is improved 
in appearance by the waxing, though 
the durability is not much increased. 
On a varnished floor, see that the varnish 
is renewed in the places where the most 


‘wear comes before it is worn through, 


otherwise, if the stain itself is worn, 
renewing will only make the floor look 
patehy. With care, provided good var- 
nish is used in the first place, such a 
varnished floor will give long service. 
Never allow such a floor to be serubbed; 
such treatment produces the sticky, black 
corners and seams too often seen on 
varnished floors. 

The broad boards of an old-fashioned 
floor may be filled and stained. A mix- 
ture for this purpose is now on the mar- 
ket. After staining, the floor may be 
waxed, if liked, or it may be filled and 
painted, varnished and finally waxed. 
Indeed, there seems to be no floor now 
which is so poor as absolutely to require 
carpeting. The first cost, unless a hard- 
wood floor is to be laid, is much less, and 
the outlay for floor finishes and cart does 
not exceed that for care and renewal of 
carpeting, and in most cases is much less. 

The daily care of all of these floors is 
similar. Where floors are much used, as 
in the dining and living rooms, sweep 
each morning with a soft brush, then wipe 
the floors with a twine mop, called a 
ship mop. In the rooms but little used 
the dusting with a ship mop is all that 
is necessary. 

Should there be spots, rub them with a 
piece of woolen carpet; if they will not 


come out easily, use a little turpentine on 
a cloth, then polish with wax or a pre- 
pared finish, according to the floor finish. 

Onee a week go over the floors more 
thoroughly, especially in the rooms much 
used. Use a cloth moistened with oil 
and turpentine, or kerosene, or one of 
the prepared finishes, and go over the 
whole floor. Put the eloth in a long- 
handled mop stick and it will be found 
much easier than sweeping a carpet. 
Finally, give it a final rubbing with a 
weighted brush. 

Not more than twice a year will a hard- 
wood floor need a thorough waxing and 
polishing. Where the wear and tear is 
small, onee a year may be often enough. 

The wax for this polishing may be 
prepared at home, but it is more satis- 
factory in the end to use one of the reli- 
able mixtures on the market. They come 
in both solid and liquid form. The lat- 
ter is easier to apply, but the former 
makes a less slippery floor. 

Before using, place the can of wax in a 
saucepan of hot water so that it will 
soften slightly. Sweep and dust the noom 
thoroughly. Remove the furniture and 
wipe all the dust from the floor with a 
damp cloth. Next, go over the floor 
carefully and clean the soiled places with 
turpentine. 

Oak floors, especially, are often sub- 
ject to a black discoloration. This is 
really ink eaused by the action of an 
acid (gallie acid, which the wood con- 
tains) upon a solution of iron. This 
iron in solution is furnished often by the 
wet umbrella or cane left on the polished 
floor. It needs but very little iron to 
make a very big stain. This, however, is 
easily removed with oxalic acid, which, 
in dilute solution, should be left on, if 
possible, overnight. In the morning wash 
off the oxalie and polish with wax. If 
there is not time to leave the acid on over- 
night, use a strong solution and remove 
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it as soon as the stain disappears, then 
polish with wax as usual. 

On a badly spotted fioor, the removal 
of stains with acids or by planing, often 
causes a patchy, unsightly appearance. 
But with an unstained, hardwood floor it 
is much better to leave it thus, for ex- 
posure to light and air will darken the 
spots and make the floor look even again. 
This will take time, but it is far better 
to wait than apply a stain which will not 
penetrate far into hardwood and which 
soon wears off. However, if the floor 
was stained or painted before finishing or 
waxing, it is necessary to mateh the stain 
or paint exactly, and apply it as care- 
fully as possible that the patch may not 
show after the finish is put on. 

When the floor has been cleaned, apply 

the softened wax with a flannel. Do not 
use hard lumps of wax, and be careful 
not to use too much; a little goes a long 
way. 
Rub the floor with the wax, putting it 
on as evenly as possible; it is not neces- 
sary to rub with the grain of the wood, 
but avoid a cireular motion. Leave the 
wax untouched for an hour or two. 

Next rub it thoroughly with a weighted 
brush; then cover the brush with a piece 
of woolen earpet and polish with this. 

Stained or painted floors also ean be 
waxed, and will give much longer service 
therefor. They acquire a dull, soft ap- 
pearance, which is very attractive, this 
being especially true of the painted floor. 

The woolen cloths used for the floors 
are much too valuable to be thrown away, 
for the wax and oil with which they are 
saturated are just right for the daily 
rubbing up. Use them until actually 
dirty, and when they must be cleaned use 
washing soda, one-fourth eup to about 
eight quarts of water. Dissolve, then put 
the eleaning cloths in this and soak -an 
hour, stirring oceasionally with a stick. 
Add more boiling water and souse up 
and down, then pour off the water, add 
soapsuds and souse in this. Rinse in 
clean, sealding-hot water, and finally 
rinse in warm water to which a small 
amount of linseed oil has been added. 
The oil keeps the cloths soft and prevents 
the soda hardening the fiber. Keep them 
in eovered jars to guard against spon- 
taneous combustion. 

With an oiled floor the routine care 
is similar: a daily dusting with the dry 
mop, a weekly washing up of spots with 
a damp cloth, and a polishing with eloths 
dampened with some good floor finish. 
Much of the fault found with oiled floors 


arises from improper oiling. Choose a 
good, reliable oil, give the floors the care 
they need and oiled floors can be kept 
in good condition. 

Varnished floors are often ruined by 
strong alkalis, Treat them exactly like 
the oiled floors. If they must be washed, 
use as little water as possible. Floors 
thus treated require much less work and 
the result is far more sanitary than are 
water-soaked boards. 

In cleaning painted woodwork and 
floors, be particularly careful not to use 
strong alkalis and soaps, which will dam- 
age the paint. Never use enough water 
to trickle down the unwashed surface. 
Begin at the top and wash down, using 
little water and one of the reliable 
cleansers. As each portion is cleaned, 
wipe it dry. This is often left undone, 
but makes a great difference in the final 
appearance, as the paint in drying ae- 
quires a dull and streaked instead of a 
glossy surface. 


Books for Home Makers 


“There is one book,” writes a sub- 
seriber, “that has been worth so much 
to me during the fourteen years of my 
married life I feel I cannot say enough 
in its favor. It is Miss Parloa’s Young 
Housekeeper. I commenced housekeeping 
with no experience whatever and only 
that book as my guide, and it proved my 
friend and helper under all cireumstances 
and at all times. It made housekeeping 
a pleasure, and even now I often turn to 
it for help. Its recipes are plain, prac- 
tical and economical, and the best things 
I eook I learned from that book.” 

The foregoing unsolicited testimonial 
is deserved. The Young Housekeeper will 
be sent, postpaid, by our Book Depart- 
ment for $1. 

Housekeepers will be interested in the 
results of a long series of tests of money 
and labor-saving appliances for the home, 
which the American School of Home 
Eeonomies, Chicago, has been conduet- 
ing for some time. A bulletin deseribing 
these ean be procured by addressing the 
school, inclosing 10 cents. 

Human Foods, by Harry Snyder, B. 8. 
The author of this little book is the chem- 
ist at the Minnesota Experiment Station. 
Tt is clear and aceurate and seems espe- 
cially adapted to the woman at home who 
wishes to know all about the foods she 
is purchasing. The book will be sent, 
postpaid, by our Book Department for 
$1.25. 
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# That it is a good plan for housekeepers 
to see that all their groceries, spices, ete, 
are in properly marked receptacles, the 
following incident proves: The odor of 
frying fish balls being disagreeably evi- 
dent one Sunday morning, the mistress 
directed the waitress (in the absence 
of cook) to put some cinnamon on the 
hot stove, that its pleasant aroma might 
be diffused through the house. Mary took 
from an unmarked tin a generous portion 
of a substance resembling cinnamon in 
appearance. As soon as the heat acted 
upon it she began to cough, and soon 
everybody in the house was coughing. 
Cook, returning, was hardly able to gasp 
out, “ Why, that is—” before joining in 
the chorus. Indeed, so distressing was 
the effect upon her that in a short time 
a fine rash broke out upon her face and 
neck. After recovering from its effects, 
every inmate of the house was willing to 
print in large letters a label for the box 
containing the supply of red pepper. 
W. D. 


@ I discovered that a doll’s potato 
masher, found at the toy store, is a good 
thing to keep by the meat chopper. I 
have no fear of hurt fingers when I use 
it to push the food down. J. C. 


@ A tinsmith cut a piece of tin to lie 
in the bottom of my baking pan. He 
bound the sharp edges and put on small 
handles, the work costing only a quarter. 
When fish is cooked I lift it on the 
tin out of the baking dish and slide it 
onto a platter. This is a very simple 
matter when there are no sides to the tin. 


F. B 


@ A French dressmaker taught me how 
to insert lace in a very simple way. 
Mark the pattern in any desired design, 
no matter how elaborate. Then, with quite 
strong thread, begin sewing on the lace at 
the very edge. When it is all in place 
reverse the work, and still using fairly 
strong thread, sew over and over on the 
back side, making deep enough stitches to 
take in the sewing on the front side, then 
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carefully eut out the cloth. This method 
obviates the necessity for either basting 
or machine stitching, and it is much easier 
than using the machine, especially when 
going around curves. It looks much bet- 
ter when finished, for no stitches show 
anywhere and it is practically “ non-pull- 
outable.” I have applied lace in this 
manner to garments that have already 
endured two years’ washings without 
showing any signs of the lace giving way. 


# On the piazza of a cottage is an arrow 
made of brass-headed nails set in the 
floor, and pointing due north, whereby 
the points of the compass ean be readily 
found. N. D. 


# In caring for a very old and feeble lady, 
every device possible was utilized to 
keep her comfortably warm. The latest 
idea which proved helpful was the use of a 
regular automobile heater for her feet. 
These stoves are warmed by special bricks 
of fuel, which are bought with the heater. 
Each brick lasts a long time, and the use 
of the heater on cool mornings has proved 
a real comfort. It is very convenient 
and not expensive. A. B. 


@ An electrician recently told me that 
it was false economy to use electrie light 
bulbs until they burn out. Instead, he 
said to replace with new ones when a 
brown, grimy deposit is noticed on the 
inside of the glass, for in this condition 
they give less light than when new. K. K. 


@ A favorite diversion of my playdays 
was the decorating of stationery with 
“really truly ” embossed monograms and 
erests. After finding or drawing the 
design, place its face against the window 
pane and trace its reverse on the wrong 
side to serve as a guide when embossing. 
Then, laying the notepaper face down- 
ward on several thicknesses of blotting 
paper, put the design, also face down, at 
the head of the sheet of paper. Secure 
it, then follow the reversed penciled de- 
sign with a hard pencil or, better, with 
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an orange wood stick, pressing hard to 
insure a good impression. On turning 
the paper over there is your monogram 
standing out clearly at the top of the 
paper. Tint the raised portion with some 
favorite . color—silver, bronze or gold 
watercolor. If this is done neatly one 
might think it “boughten.” The addi- 
tion of monogram ‘paper to our “ lady- 
come-to-see ” plays lent to them a gran- 
deur that was a constant source of 
delight. In the same way we children used 
to emboss the faces of the paper dolls 
eut from fashion plates. This gave them 
a much more lifelike appearance. M. R. 


@ The mattress on a cot bed shows an 
exasperating tendency to flatten out and 


slip off the edges. Strips sewed to the 
edges and tied to the frame are not 
wholly satisfactory. I-hit upon the fol- 
lowing expedient: At the hardware store 
1 got the clerk to bend thick wire into 
the shape as shown in illustration. This 
makes a brace with two hooked arms 
that catch into the springs underneath 
the mattress. The edges of the mattress 
are held up neatly, as they cannot roll 
over the brace, and the weight of the 
mattress keeps it in place. As my couch 
has a back, I got only three of these, 
costing about thirty cents. They permit 
the mattress to be turned as strips sewed 
to the mattress do not. S. W. 


@ A clean fire brick is better, I think, 
than any stand for irons. It not only 
holds the heat in the iron longer, but it 
tends to keep the polishing surface 
smooth. As an iron stands upon an 
ordinary support, the heat is lost to some 
extent in the currents of air passing all 
its surfaces; but the brick, being a non- 
conduetor, keeps the heat in the iron it- 
self. C. S. 


# TI find a perforated rack made to fit 
into a wash boiler valuable as a steam 
sterilizer in ease of hurried operations 
at home. Place on this rack, over boiling 
water, absorbent cotton, small pads, ban- 
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dages, even sheets and doctor’s gowns 
and aprons, all done up separately and 
sewed securely in clean towels or pieces 
of musiin. Steam them from one-half 
hour to ene hour, according to size of 
package. Dry in a hot oven and do not 
open until ready to use. This is a safe- 
guard and often a great money saving, as 
surgieal supplies are costly. “ Trained 
Nurse.” 


# Finding it a tedious task to crochet a 
chain two yards long—to be used as a 
foundation for an Irish crochet edge—I 
folded several layers of tissue paper, 
threaded the machine with the thread I 
used for making the lace and stitched 
through the paper, running the machine 
slowly to avoid breaking the stitch. When 
I tore the paper away from the thread— 
there was the chain! J. M. 


# Not the least of the merits of a butter- 
fly bazar is the fact that while novel and 
attractive, it was also very inexpensive, 
as the decorations were made from 
Japanese paper. Each stall was named 
after a butterfly, as “Orange tip,” 
“Common white,” “ Peacock,” “ Silver 
studded blue.” The ladies in charge wore 
the butterfly colors, while tissue paper 
butterflies were arranged in their hair 
and dress according to faney. Butter- 
flies fluttered on different parts of the 
stalls and were used as festoons across 
the rooms and stalls. Pictures of all 
varieties of butterflies are easily pro- 
curable for a few cents from the picture 
agencies. E. D. 


# The daintiest possible sachet to accom- 
pany a gift may be made from one of the 
41% by 1 inch envelopes which are regu- 
larly used for the ecards in the gentleman’s 
dressing room at a formal dinner. One 
of these, filled with milkweed down and a 
few lavender, balm, sweet clover or other 
sweet leaves or some sachet powder, and 
decorated with a tiny painting or a good- 
wish verse in German text, adds a per- 
sonal touch that even a very expensive 
gift often lacks. If one eannot draw, a 
stencil can be made from cardboard and 
a pattern of fleur-de-lis in gilt will make 
a pretty decoration for a tiny space like 
this, or a fraternity monogram, or even 
the recipient’s initials, will answer in lieu 
of some more original design. One in- 


ventive girl used such an envelope as a 
valentine by sketching two tiny figures 
on it, punching a hole a quarter of an 
inch from either end and drawing a five- 
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eighths-inch ribbon seven inches long 
through one hole, from the front of the 
envelope along the back and out again 
on the front. One end of the ribbon 
passed through a three-quarter-inch red 
paper heart, inscribed with the senti- 
mental word, “Love.” This trifle de- 
lighted everyone who saw it, and the 
idea could be copied easily by looking up 
an appropriate outline sketch in any of 
the magazines, transferring it to the en- 
velope and touching it up a bit with a 
paint brush. M. H. 


# At a recent luncheon where an engage- 
ment was announced the place ecards 
showed ecupids with megaphones. From 
the mouth of each megaphone many let- 
ters were flying, and these, when properly 
arranged, made the names of the bride 
and groom. The letters were placed “ hig- 
gledy-piggledy,” and as the fiancee had 
been the recipient of much attention it 
was some minutes before the quickest of 
the guests worked out the names and 
announced her discovery. M. C. D. 


# Into the little linen-covered blank 
book which hangs beside my desk go the 


names and prices of things (mostly books, 
and in this ease the editions also are 
put down) that I covet but do not feel 
justified in buying just then. This is 
my “ Want-o-buy-ography ” (only I spell 


it “ biography ”), which about Christmas 
time becomes very interesting to the other 
members of the family. This list awaits 
some unexpected acquisition of money, 
such as Discovery payments, after which 
the article aequired is checked off. The 


cover I designed myself and stenciled in . 


green watercolor on cream linen. M. R. 


@ When making French knots in any- 
thing that is to be laundered, do not pro- 
duce the ordinary knot by winding the 
thread about the needle, but take up a few 
threads with the needle and sew over and 
over on this until the knot is the desired 
size. This knot will launder beautifully 
and not pull out. L. B. 


# TI tried all kinds of gold fish and alj 
kinds of globes without success until I dis- 
covered a way to make the fish live and at 
the same time save expense on globes. 
Buy a utility jar; these come. about ten 
inches high and eight inches across the 
top. They are often used in the shops for 
pickled limes. Mine cost less than a dol- 
lar. Do not buy the small Japanese fish 
that die as soon as you begin to feed 
them, but the fish about four or five 
inches long. Mine cost twenty cents 
apiece, and I have had two for months. 
I feed them every day with a piece of 
common bread about as large as half a 
hazel nut erumbled up. They know 
when it is dinner time and look for it 
every day. R. F. 


© My neighbor was erying over the ruin 
of her expensive lace curtains. The 
laundress, taking them home, had hung 
them at. her own windows and given a 
party, at which one of the guests had 
approached the curtains with a lighted 
cigar. Result, two ugly holes, right in 
the middle. I am not a lacemaker, but, 
after looking at the curtain, I told my 
neighbor that I would mend it if she 
would bring me a quarter of a yard of 
open-mesh linen and a ball of darning 
cotton. The eurtain was eutwork appli- 
qued upon fine net. I told her to match 
the grade of linen and of heavy cotton 
thread. Besides the border there were 
a few figures scattered at wide intervals 
over the body of the curtain. On the 
table I laid first a sheet of white paper, 
then a sheet of carbon paper, face down, 
then on that one of the flowers of the 
curtain, likewise face down, and pressed 
it with a warm iron. This left a faint 
impression of the pattern on the white 
paper. I traced this over with pencil, 
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eut it out, and using it for a pattern eut 
out a flower of the linen which I placed 
ever the holes and fastened it down with 
a line of chain stitch of the darning ecot- 
ton. When I hung the eurtain over a 
chair neither my neighbor nor her hus- 
band could find the new flower. I give 
details, as it may help some other woman 
to save an otherwise good curtain. F. C. 


# Buttonholes made of elastic are a 
great improvement over the ordinary ones, 
a 

b 
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in the middle of the back band of a boy’s 
knickerbockers, before he is old enough 
to don the elastic suspenders of his 
father. They give great freedom of move- 
ment with much less strain on the but- 
tons. Take a four-inch piece of half- 
inch elastic tape, double it in the middle, 
fold over the doubled end to make it lie 
flat with pointed top, as in the diagram, 
and sew strongly along dotted line. 
Fasten in place on the inside of the band 
where it is sewed to the knickerbockers. 
E. L. 


@TI do not believe in giving children 
money for small services, but Jennie 
thinks she is amply rewarded for a week 
of industry if she is allowed to have her 
two best friends for tea Saturday after- 
noon. Thirteen-year-old Howard took good 
care of the lawn one summer, and we 
all thought he had fairly earned the 
coveted couch for his room. M. D. 


@ For copying lace patterns, outlining 
silhouettes, duplicating embroidery designs 
or any other sort of copying, I have found 
architect’s tracing paper much more val- 
uable than ordinary tracing paper. It does 
not tear easily, it is stiff enough to hold its 
place when copying and it is inexpensive, 
costing only forty cents a yard for a 
piece thirty inches wide. This is the 
stuff we are all familiar with in archi- 
tects’ and engineers’ plans. J. H. 


@ The clock had struck work. Nothing 
would induce it to resume business, yet 
we could not discover anything broken 
or out of order in the mechanism. I laid 
it on its face, poured in gasoline, a table- 
spoon at a time, shaking the machinery 


well to distribute the fluid before it evap- 
orated. Then I set the clock upright and 
started the pendulum. It went back to 
work and has not given a moment’s 
trouble since. The gasoline evidently 
loosened the gummed oil in the machinery. 


@ If you have a heavy rocking chair 
that requires much pulling about, just 
try the expedient of rubbing a little floor 
wax on the rockers. This was an ac- 
cidental discovery and I was agreeably 
surprised at the result, for after the wax- 
ing, the chair seemed many pounds lighter 
and slipped around “ just as easy.” W. 


# We had much trouble when ironing 
plaited skirts to lay the plaits correctly 
at the bottom of the skirt. Now we mark 
the places for the plaits by the pattern 
when cutting out the skirt, taking a single 
stitch of thread to mark the place for the 
crease and a cross-stitch to mark the place 
to which it is to be folded. This is unno- 
ticeable and is a great help in ironing. 


A. A. 


# When I built my house I had a brick 
ash receiver set in the cellar immediately 


under the kitchen range, the two being 
connected by a heavy galvanized iron 
chute at-ached to the bottom of the range 
under the ashpit by rivets, the ashpit 
plate being removed for this purpose and 
a galvanized damper put in, which is 
closed except when the grate is dumped. 
Absolute protection from fire is afforded 
by running the chute through a slate 
register border set in the floor opening. 
The receiver is fitted with an inelined 
heavy galvanized screen which sifts the 
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ashes as they fall; it is provided with 
two cast-iron doors for removing the 
cinders and ashes respectively; and it 
has a capacity of about five barrels. It 
saves the dust and dirt in the kitchen and 
the daily labor and nuisance of removing 
the ashes, and we would not be without 
AA. 


# The drain pipe from our bathtub, hav- 
ing become stopped up, I cleaned it out 
in the following manner: A piece of soft 
wood was whittled into a plug just the 
size of the rubber stopper; a hole was 
bored through the center and into this a 
short piece of three-eighths-inch brass 
tube was thrust. A piece of one-eighth- 
inch iron pipe—this is measured on the 
inside and one-eighth-inch pipe is three- 
eighths inch on the outside—could have 
been bought at the plumber’s for a few 
cents and would have done as well. The 
whittled plug was connected to the faucet 
by means of a piece of rubber tube, the 
overflow pipe was stopped with some cloths 
and then, with the plug held firmly in 
place, the water was turned on full head. 
The foree of the water was sufficient to 
remove the obstruction almost at once, 
but a few minutes’ flushing was given to 
insure a complete cleaning out. The 
whole operation took not more than a 
half hour and saved a plumber’s bill. 
G. H. 


© If vou wish to match real lace and are 
unwilling to eut it for asample, an excel- 
lent way of accomplishing it is to buy 
five cents’ worth of blue print paper and 
make several prints from it to send to 
the different shops. Lace comes out very 
clearly in blue print, and since the hand- 
made lace patterns change little from 
decade to deeade, this is an easy method 
of identification. I even found in one 
ease where I wished to match some bobbin 
lace bought several years before that I 
could send to a lace center, like Exeter in 
England, and they would send to a maker 
and have the lace made for me. H. J. 


@ When served with afternoon tea at 
the home of a friend noted for her orig- 
inality as well as economy, I commented 
on the beauty of her glass tea tray. It 
was set in a rim of polished mahogany 
and graceful brass handles were at the 
ends. Instead of purchasing one of these 
trays at prices charged in the shops, 
she had this made from her own diree- 
tions. She bonght a heavy piece of glass 
at a paint store, having it eut to the 


exact measurements she wanted. She 
then took the piece of glass to an art 
store and had it framed so that the glass 
was left transparent. The molding she 
selected was mahogany with a decided rim, 
which showed to excellent advantage, as 
it gave hight to the tray. She found a 
pair of artistic brass handles at a furni- 
ture store and the man who framed the 
glass attached them, and the tray was 
complete. This one was oblong, but I 
have since had one made in a small 
square, just the size to hold an after-din- 
ner coffee service. H. J. 


# When writing to a friend at some tem- 
porary address, of which I am not alto- 
gether sure, or which she may already 
have left, I write in the left-hand corner, 
not my address, but her permanent ad- 
dress. Then, if the letter does not reach 
my friend at the temporary address, it is 
not returned to me, but is sent on its way 
immediately to her home. If it were re- 
turned to me, I should have to reforward 
and this way is speedier. F. G. 


@ Persons who are unusually large 
around the hips require their skirts longer 


at the sides. I find the majority of sew- 
ing people do not work on the right prin- 
ciple in giving this extra length, which 
is usually allowed at the bottom of the 
skirt, with the result that most skirts 
hang away from the body at too great 
an angle from the hip down, which gives 
the skirt the effect of being too short at 
that place. To remedy this, eut the side 
gores of the skirt so they are longer from 
hip to waist line than the pattern; then 
in fitting see that the lower edge of the 
skirt, according to the pattern, touches 
the floor at every point; turn up from 
the edge, all around, evenly, to get the 
proper length, then fit the skirt at the 
waist line, “ Ajam.” 


# In order to secure variety when using 
small amounts of leftovers, I have a blank 
book kept for the purpose, with lists of 
dishes to be made from different amounts. 
For example, one page is devoted to 
tomato: One eup of tomato; with omelet, 
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Page 179 in Miss L’s cook book; or with 
toast and cheese, Page 263 in Mrs P’s 
cook book. By giving a page or two to 
each vegetable or meat commonly left 
over and taking a little time to write a 
few lines, in a short time one has a valu- 
“ reference book in an emergency. 


© When we had our mattresses made 
over, instead of having them eut across 
the bed, as they usually are, we had them 
eut lengthwise. The bed can be made up 
now so it is almost like two single beds. 
When we had a very sick person in the 
family it was found that one portion of 
the mattress could be beaten up and aired; 
then, with a fresh sheet and pillow on it, 
it was ready to be slipped under the 
patient, as she was lifted up and the other 
mattress drawn out. E. M. 


#1 take an inch and a half safety 
pin and either sew or tie a tape in the 
little round hole in the end, long enough 
to hang up, for a loop. I hook my skirts 
together, matching back and front in the 
middle at the belt and then pin a safety 
pin a few inches from the center in the 
doubled belt, on either side. It is sur- 
prising how easy, cheap and satisfactory 
this simple arrangement is. My skirts 
never get pulled out of shape around the 
hips or have plaits hanging down the 
front. The invention has another virtue, 
for you ean hang dresses so close to- 
gether in the closet that much closet room 
is saved. E. G. 


@ Having tried a number of materials 
for eleaning eyeglasses, I have given up 
all of them in favor of the soft paper 
whieh may be procured at the optician’s. 
This produces a wonderful polish. I 
found that if, instead of using a single 
sheet for one cleaning, three were placed 
together, they would last a long time. If 
a single sheet is used it wears out in one 
cleaning because the material is so thin. 
When the outer of the three sheets be- 
comes soiled, place it back of the other 
two, and do the same with the latter 
when necessary. C. K. F, 


© Apropos floral decorations for birth- 
day cakes: A friend, in whose family 
five birthdays divide the year, always 
bakes a white cake in a round tin with 
a tube, varying the color of the frosting 
to harmonize with the floral decorations. 
Just before it goes to the table, she puts 
in the center a slender glass or phial of 
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water, which holds a few flowers and 
sprays of leaves or ferns. The glass must 
fit in easily and rise only a very little 
above the cake. Around the cake is 
always a wreath of leaves or flowers, or 
both. On one especially festive ocea- 
sion one perfect rose with its leaves filled 
the glass in the center. Surrounding the 
cake was a wreath composed of tiny indi- 
vidual nosegays, the stems wrapped in 
wet cotton and tinfoil. When the cake 
was cut the child whose birthday was 
celebrated received the first piece and the 
rose. Then the guests were served, each 
with cake and a boutonniere. FE. 8S. 


find it time-saving and nerve-pre- 
serving to keep a special drawer for 
shopping purposes. Am I an inveterate 
shopper? On the contrary, I am a com- 
muter and go rarely to the city. Henee 
the value of my shopping drawer. Into 
it promptly go the gloves to be cleaned, 
samples to be matched, and goods to be 
exchanged, together with a careful mem- 
orandum of any errands to be done. 
Then, when the time arrives for me to go 
to the city, I am spared all the worry of 
hunting at the eleventh hour and fifty- 
ninth minute. B. G. 


# Piazzas, when they are not. covered by 
a roof, are frequently laid with spaces 
between the flooring to allow the water 
to run through to the ground. Our 
house was built over fifteen years ago, 
and instead of this method we used 
tongued and grooved flooring, with white 
lead between the joints. It has stood very 
well indeed, while we found the other way 
allowed the flooring to decay much more 
rapidly. We found it best also not to 
bore holes in our steps, for the same 
reason. C, Fy 


# On an oblong piece of engineers’ trac- 
ing paper was sketched in outline a group 
of children in a cart drawn by two mules. 
From this a number of blue prints were 
made, so that one could be sent as an invi- 
tation to each child. Above and below 
the wagon was written, “ Will you go 
nutting with John and Mary next Wed- 
nesday afternoon at four o’clock?” Such 
invitations ean be manufactured at home 
with a few cents’ expenditure, and these 
blue-and-white outline pictures are much 
more striking than the blue prints made 
from a photographie plate, while the 
words, if boldly written, stand ont with 
great distinctness. An outline picture of 


a tossing yacht made a good invitation 
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for a lake ride for some older people, 
while a blue-and-white picture of a birth- 
day cake with candles upon it and a 
verse of invitation underneath would not 
be despised. With children, the prints 
placed in large envelopes seem most suc- 
cessful, as the size of the envelope seems 
to inerease the importance of the event. 
J. H. 


# I have been testing the conclusions of 
an experimenter over in Sheflield, Eng- 
land, who has been trying new methods 
with razors, and believe he is on the 
right track. He prefers a soft, pliable 
strop, which he keeps covered to prevent 
hardening by moisture, changes of tem- 
perature and the collecting of dust. He 
heats his razor in boiling water before 
stropping, as the delicate edge is less 
likely to break when warm, and makes it 
an invariable rule to strop after shaving. 
The men in the British army follow this 
rule. Always heat the razor before shav- 
ing and before stropping. The stropping 
after shaving prevents the gathering of 
rust. This authority advises against the 
oiling of the strop, which he says hardens 
it unless it is in constant use, as in a bar- 


ber shop. Jay. 


# On the bread-and-butter plates at a 
fraternity dinner were some pieces of 
toast cut in letters about two inches high. 
On thinking the matter over, it seems that 
many of the Greek or English letters 
could easily be carved out and used at 
fraternity or club festivities. These are 
among the few occasions where “ stunt ” 
courses are really permissible. It would 
certainly be a novelty to have as hors 
@euvre two letters like Gamma and 


Omega made of toast and covered with 
caviar, or two smaller letters of the same 
sort used in the soup. H. M. 


@ When washing a baby or a sick per- 
son much time is saved by having the 
towels heated. Then the skin is dried 
quickly and completely without the moist, 
sticky feeling that often follows the appli- 
eation of water. The warm cloth is espe- 
cially agreeable after a cold sponge bath 
and heips to bring the reaction. At hair- 
dressing establishments hot towels are fre- 
quently used to dry the hair after wash- 
ing. N. M. 


# At a dance the musie was arranged as 
an acrostic, the first letters of the airs 
being printed in heavy type to make the 
facet more conspicuous. In this ease it 
was an alumni dance and the music ran 
Arrah Wanna, Love Me, Umpire Selee- 
tions, My Pretty Paneletela Pol, Nobody, 
Il Trovatore, ete. The idea is rather a 
pretty one and could easily be adapted 
to the name of any club or to any special 
occasion. H. J. 


Many times plate racks have no cleats, 
and seareely ever do we find them on 
china closet shelves. I resort to picture 
molding, such as paper hangers use. For 
a trifle it ean be purchased in long lengths 
in gilt, cherry, white or Flemish stain. 
I rarely run along the shelf with one 
pieee, but instead eut it into lengths to 
suit my big platter, my dinner plates and 
my smaller plates. The platter will need 
the piece nailed nearest the edge, the 
large plates a little farther back and so 
on. It looks well and is most convenient. 
E. M. 
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Figure 1. An elaborate hako niwa, or miniature Japanese landscape 


Japanese Miniature Landscapes 


By Florence Peltier Pope 


NE of the most charming 
of the many delightful 
pastimes indulged in by 
the Japanese is the making 
of hako-niwa—hako, box; 

- niwa, garden or landscape. 
As the name _ implies, 
hako-niwa is the making of landscapes in 
boxes or flower pots; more commonly, 
boxes. The dimensions of these are or- 
dinarily about 2 feet by 114 feet and 5 
inches deep. They stand on legs five or 
six inches in hight. In these boxes are 
put hills, valleys, mountains, cliffs, lakes, 
rivers, streams, temples, trees and many 
other objects—in fact, complete land- 
scapes in miniature. 

This is quite a different art frese the 
making of sand pictures—bon-seki— 
where drawing enters into the scheme. 
Everything in the hako-niwa is “ real.” 
The tiny mountains, hills and meadows 
are made of earth; moss is used for grass; 
tiny shoots, dug up by their roots and 
planted, represent trees. ‘he streams and 
lakes have real water in them. 


Some of the hako-niwa are so elaborate 
that they appear intricate and difficult 
to make; but in reality they are very 
simple, unless the artist, with the extra- 
ordinary cunning of the Japanese, so ar- 
ranges perspectives that he can make the 
landseape a marvel by certain optical 
illusions. However, as this feature is 
not at all necessary in order to obtain 
striking and beautiful effects, lovely pic- 
tures may be made by simple methods. 

Let us follow, step by step, the mak- 
ing of a hako-niwa. First, in the bot- 
tom of the wooden box a small hole is 
eut, and-into it is fitted one end of a 
piece of short pipe. This aperture is for 
drainage. The box is then lined with 
zine or tin that is carefully fitted round 
the hole, so that water will not leak in 
between the zine and pipe. 

The landseape has been carefully 
planned and the materials obtained before 
starting the hako-niwa. There are earth, 


stones, pebbles, tiny shoots, some pieces 
of bamboo, and there has been bought at 
some shop, or carved from wood or made 
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Figure 2. A miniature island 


from pasteboard, temples, shrines, torii— 
a curious T-shaped gateway found fre- 
quently in Japan—and figures of farmers, 
pilgrims and other folk. All these ob- 
jects may be bought in the Ameriean Jap- 
anese shops. 

The box is filled with earth. Then, in 
the right-hand corner, at the 
back of the box, a high rocky 
hill is built up of earth and 
stones. Over its top is hol- 
lowed out the beginning of a 
stream bed, where real water 
will run, and, falling over the 
side of the hill where it is 
built to simulate a precipice, 
will form a waterfall. This 
precipice is made by pushing 
into the side of the hill rough 
stones of various sizes and 
shapes to form a perpendicu- 
lar wall. At the foot of the 
hill the earth is hollowed out 


On the top of the hill a 
little reservoir is plaeed. 
This is to fill with water 
that will run out into the 
stream bed and fall over 
the precipice into the lake 
bed below. A tin dish with 
a wee spigot fitted into one 
side forms an_ exeellent 
reservoir. 

The drainage pipe should 
always be at the bottom of 
the lake or at the end of the stream in the 
hako-niwa. <A stopper is fitted into the 
hole so that the water will not immediately 
run out, and so that the lake or stream ean 
be emptied when desired. Another stop- 
per with a very: small aperture in it will 
allow the water to run away slowly, and 
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to form the bed of a lake. 
This done, the hollowings for 
lake and stream are lined 
with tiny pebbles, chosen with great care 
as to size, shape and pleasing contrasting 
colors. The crevices between the pebbles 
are filled in with cement, to make the 
stream and lake water-tight. Sometimes 
the bed for a body of water is covered 
with cement and pebbles pressed into if. 


Figure 4. Copy for hako-niwa 


thus the banks will not be overflowed 
when the waterfall and stream are run- 
ning. Sometimes a porcelain waterfall is 
bought and placed in position. In that 
case no reservoir is needed. 

On the top of the hill shoots are 
planted: cedar, maple, pine and any 
other sort that represents 
well a tree. These are so 
grouped as to coneeal the 
reservoir; that ean be par- 
tially banked with stones and 
earth, with patches of liche. 
and moss here and there. 

Shoots, for trees, are 
planted elsewhere: on_ thie 
lake shore and on the banks 
of the stream. Rough stones, 
for bowlders, are placed here 
and there to add to the pic- 
turesque effect. 

The artist now chooses fine 
green moss to cover the earth. 


Figure 3. A pretty box landscape 


This represents grass, and 
highway of brown earth is 
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JAPANESE MINIATURE LANDSCAPES 


left, leading from the lake to the temple. 
On this highway, that is sometimes scat- 
tered over with fine gravel, is placed one 
of the curious Japanese mileposts. 

The “trees” and “grass” are kept 
fresh and growing by an _ occasional 
watering. 

Across the narrowest part of the lake 
a bridge is placed—the picturesque, 
arched bridge of Japan. A _ porcelain 
one ean be bought, all ready to put into 
the hako-niwa, or it can be made from 
wood or pasteboard. 

On the left of the hako-niwa, on a lit- 
tle rise of ground, is placed a temple, and 
in front of it two tiny bamboo “ poles” 
are planted. Cross sticks are fastened to 
the poles with silk flags waving from 
them, red flags for the fox god and blue 
or white for other gods. 

On the right of the temple is placed 
a little hollowed out stone to represent a 
fount where hands are washed. On the 
higher ground, near by, is a shrine with 
stone steps leading up to it. The steps 
may be built with smooth pebbles. 

Last of all, there are wee porcelain 
figures placed in the hako-niwa, repre- 
senting farmers, pilgrims and anglers. 

The torii—gateway—may be purchased 
or made from wood or pasteboard. In 
all hako-niwa it is well to have the fur- 
ther side of the box thickly planted with 
“ trees,” for they make an effective back- 
ground. 

The hako-niwa deseribed, whieh is il- 
lustrated in Figure 1, is an elaborate one. 
In contrast here is a very simple one, 
seen in Tokyo not long ago. It was made 
in a porcelain dish 8 by 12 or 14 
inches. The dish was filled with water, 
and in the middle was an island that, like 
the islands abounding in the sea of Japan, 
rose abruptly from the water and was 
fantastie in shape. 

On the island was a shrine to the god- 
dess Benten, the goddess of dragons. 
Pine shoots, to represent tall pine trees, 
were planted thickly about the shrine. 
On one side of the island was a beach 
with pebbles scattered about to simulate 
bowlders. There was a torii on the beach. 
The island was covered with “ grass ”— 
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very fine green moss that made a pretty 
contrast to the beach of fine sand. On 
the water were a sailboat and a fishing 
boat. 

This hako-niwa, Figure 2, although so 

extremely simple, was most pleasing and 
artistic. 
’ The Japanese scene, Figure 3, contains 
a Japanese two-story dwelling-house, a 
lake and a miniature mountain. In front 
of. the house is planted a tiny bamboo 
“pole,” from which a flag waves. There 
is a bamboo fence, easy to make, and 
bamboo is not difficult to obtain. Over 
the lake is a bridge. On the shore sits 
an angler. Someone is sitting on the 
veranda, too, and a child is in the gar- 
den. These tiny figures ean be bought 
in almost any Japanese shop. Two of 
the curious stone lanterns, so common 
in Japan, add much to the picturesque 
effect. The well-sweep is quite ike our 
own. Many pine “trees” make a thick 
backround. 

1.1 Figure 4 is shown an American 
scene, easily copied with directions already 
given. The farmhouse is situated on a 
knoll. This can be made of wood or 
eardboard, or it is easily obtainable at 
a toy shop. A pretty and realistic effect 
of smoke rising from the chimney is 
gained by putting a bit of lighted incense 
inside the house. The fence about the 
house is made with split matches, and 
so is the bridge over the pond. The stone 
wail is easy to manage—just piled-up 
pebbles. The road, running parallel to 
the front of the box and disappearing in 
the woods in the background, will look 
very pretty winding its way through the 
green, moss-covered meadow. If a little 
of the red earth, so common in some parts 
of New England, can be used for the 
roadway, the contrast will indeed be 
charming. The chicken coop, chickens, 
brook and steps to the house need no 
explanation. 

Hako-niwa, like bon-seki, allows wide 
seope for originality, and is even more 
adaptable as adornment for drawing room 
or dining table. And to those who love 


nature and mourn because they cannot 
paint or draw, here is a way open to 
satisfy their artistic longings. 
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A fireproof house of hollow tile 


A Fireproof Dwelling 


By Alice M. Kellogg 


2S NTIL the building possibili- 

Rip ties of the terra cotta hollow 
tile (heretofore used for 
chimney work) were discov- 


ered, the home-maker of 
moderate income has not 
been seriously considered. 


. As this variety of tile, when used in 
building construction, is covered on the 
outside with stueeo cement, the exterior 
effect is similar to the ordinary plastered 
house, with the specific advantage of be- 
ing an admirable fire-resistant. Being of 
well-burned clay the tiles cannot be de- 
stroyed by flames, and the dead air space 
being the best insulation against heat or 
cold, it is consequently the best of pro- 
tection against fire. 

It is understood, of course, that a 
solid floor, wall or roof is formed by 
laying the hollow tiles closely together. 
Reinforced conerete and brick are the 
auxiliary materials adopted in perfecting 


the scheme of building. As an exterior 
finish, a coat of stueco cement is applied; 
inside, the walls are plastered directly 
upon the surface of the tiles, without any 
wooden lathing. The floor, to be strictly 
fireproof, requires a combination of hol- 
low tile and econerete, over which a final 
finish of cement, tile or wood flooring 
is laid. It will readily be seen that such 
construction requires much less outlay for 
repairs than a house where paint, wood 
and other perishable materials exact fre- 
quent renewing. 

By cutting down the lengths and com- 
bining conerete and brick with the tile, 
some very attractive designs have been 
produced. 

Building with the new tiling, under or- 
dinary conditions, would cost from five to 
ten per cent more than with the old. In 
comparison with stucco on wire lath the 
cost of both ways would be the same. 
Durability, exemption from fire insur- 
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ance and slight cost for repairs must, in 
a short time, balance the extra outlay. 
A comparison of bids received in the 
vicinity of New York city for building a 
small house in hollow tile throughout, and 
with eonerete walls and wooden frame 
of the older method, was $100 less for the 


Do not take the Castor Oil. 


The Nasty Oil 
[From Eugene Field’s Primer] 


a 4 It is very Nasty and will Make you sick. Mamma wants you to Take it so you 
Will be Sick and can’t go Out and Play with the other Boys and Girls. 


former, and, again, comparing the hollow 
tile with framework, it has cost $500 
more than the framework. In Massa- 
chusetts, a house in the fireproof tile was 
lately built for the same amount that was 
estimated for wood and a painted ex- 
terior. 


TER Oil 


If Mamma will give you a Velocipede and 


a Goat and a Top aad a Doll, then you may Take the Castor Oil and it will not Hurt you. 
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Care and Choice of Furs 
By Madame Victory of London, Court Furrier 


Fur should be especially wiped where 
it has been rubbed—at the back of the 
collar. and under the arms, so that the 
hair may not have a chance of clotting. 
This would in time destroy the fur and 
leave the pelt quite bald. Do not for- 
get that black furs should be as carefully 
wiped over as white ones, using a black 
duster in this case. 

Of the gray furs, after chinchilla there 
is much to be said in favor of mole- 
skin. As regards coloring and richness, 
perhaps the Seotch moles are best; and 
though this is a fur that has risen in 
price of late years, it is still relatively 
inexpensive. Moleskin, however, is not 
a long-wearing fur, though it is cer- 
tainly pretty, especially for short girlish 
coats and for ties and muffs. 

Squirrel is another pretty gray fur, 
greatly in favor with at least one royal 
personage. The Queen of Norway wore 
a complete set of gray squirrel in London 
during her first visit after her husband’s 
accession to the new throne. This fur 
is used, as a rule, to make short coats 
and boleros as well as pelerines and 
muffs; and it also has a place in the 
lining of fine cloth wraps. 

This winter’s modes are eminently be- 
coming and lend themselves to the “ mak- 
ing over” of peltry that may have grown 
old-fashioned in shape and eut. All the 
smaller skins, such as sable and marten, 
are used flat and very supple. Tails are 
mingled with them, but there is not a 
great profusion of heads. A few only 
are employed to give decorative effect. 
The newest stole is a huge affair with 
a eross-over of skins hanging to the 
waist at the back, and with very long 
ends in front. It may be worn sev- 
eral different ways, and each time 
looks like a different garment. One 
day it is put on just as I have described. 
On another occasion one of the long 
front ends will be disposed over the back 
of the shoulder and the other in front, 
while the other shoulder is covered with 
the cross-over from the back.’ Here we 
see the value of using loose and lightly 
joined skins, such as may be twisted any 
way, yet always look luxurious. 

There are also quite wonderful muffs 
this winter, capable of accounting for the 
good pieces of an old coat after the 
fur has been renovated. One of these 
muffs is very long, extending’ from the 
waist almost to the knees. It is com- 
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posed of two flat pieces trimmed with 
tails and lined with fur, satin and 
ehiffon. 

In conclusion, let me advise women and 
girls not to buy “ cheap” furs. For here 
is no loophole for economy. No per- 
son of taste wears “cheap” jewelry; 
and fine furs, as we have seen, take rank 
with the precious things. Save your 
money until you ean buy good furs of 
a reliable dealer. You will find this a 
“cheap” investment in the long run, 
and in the best of senses. For choice 
furs will wear many years, and always 
enhance the good points of their wearer. 


Three ‘‘ Cases ”’ 
By G. B. 


When my little boy complained of 
trouble with his eyes and begged for 
glasses, I laughed at him. He hated 
arithmetic and never knew a 6 from a 
9. I would help him every evening, but 
would get ovt of patience with him 
and he would ery. Finally we took 
him to an eye specialist, to find that 
he is threatened with total blindness. 
We have had to take him out of school, 
and he can’t use his eyes for any close 
application. He is under the constant 
eare of a specialist, who says I am 
greatly to blame for forcing him to strain 
his eyes in study. He is a very bright, 
active boy, and we had hoped so much 
for his future. I have.an aequaintance 
whose little daughter seemed very ecare- 
less about answering when spoken to, and 
was often punished for “not paying: at- 
tention.” They found, after an examina- 
tion by a specialist, that she was very 
deaf. Another little girl had a habit of 
“ sniffling,” her nose seemed to need eon- 
stant attention—she, too, was scolded and 
punished until a doetor examined her and 
removed “ adenoids,” after which she was 
all right. Her voice grew softer and 
sweeter and even her manners improved— 
so many rude manners are caused by 
embarrassment. If we would only use 
common sense and reason with our pre- 
cious little ones, how many heartaches 
both they and we might escape! 


Litrte Bossy was. saying his prayers 
at his mother’s knee, but so rapidly that 
she asked him why he did not speak more 
slowly. 

“ Because, you know,” he replied, “ it 
would keep all the other children wait- 
ing.’ 
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